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FRONT MATTER 


THIS LEAP of our Bulletin from volume 76 to 
volume 77 is an act of hope and confidence, 
dramatized by a new format designed to keep 
abreast of modern developments in printing 
technology—and of the increasingly graphic 
trend in modern literary and historical schol- 
arship. We are especially pleased, as we 
welcome back old subscribers and greet the 
gratifyingly many new ones, to have found a 
form that suits the new interest in visual 
documentation which manifests itself in all 
our staple varieties of critical and biblio- 
graphical scholarship in the humanities: 
literary, historical, theatrical (all the perform- 
ing arts), even philosophical. 

(The news of our suspension and revival 
brought so vigorous a response that the 1972 
Bulletin, vol 76, when finally printed and 
distributed in August, was almost sold out by 
October. We have increased the print run for 
the present issue; the earlier can be reprinted 
1f demand continues: it 1s a bookful of 
valuable things.) 


New Types, New Shapes, New Surfaces 


Sabon, our new type face, photocomposed, is 
an improved and beautifully readable modern 
Garamond with the addition of a properly 
matching italic based on Granjon.* Readers 


* Sabon was “designed by Jan Tschichold and 
jointly developed by Linotype, Monotype, & 
Stempel, ап response to a.commgn need of German 
master printers for a type face to be made in identical 
form for mechanical composition by linecasting and 
single-type methods, and also for hand composition 
1n foundry type. The sources for the design are to be 


and authors accustomed to giving as much 
attentton to footnotes and quoted matter as to 
the main text will share our pleasure in the 
firm but graceful legibility provided by Sabon 
as ıt graduates from 9 point to то to ІІ and— 
in the main headings—x4 and 18 point. Our 
new page shape, closer to the square and more 
margined, will permit our taking full pictorial 
advantage of the change from letterpress to 
Offset printing and to a text paper—Monadnock 
Vellum Opaque—ideal for reproduction in tone 
or line. 

Credit for transporting our magazine into 
this vehicle of new design belongs to Bert 
Waggott and to our Advisory Committee of 
Library staff, who helped us define our re- 
quirements and explore the newly opening 
possibilities; and then to C. Freeman Keith, 
Roderick Stinehour, and Glenn Hogan, who 
have collaborated in the actual shaping and 
production; and of course, supportively, to 
Albert Boni of Readex Books, whose under- 
writing of the production restored our anima- 
tion and whose buoyant enthusiasm has been 
infectious. Nostalgia somewhat shadows our 
pleasure, nevertheless, for we deeply regret 
that modern economics and technological 
change have necessitated our departure in this 
instance from the Printing Office of the 


found on a specimen sheet of the Frankfurt type- 
founder, Konrad Berner, who married the widow of 
another typefounder, Jacques Sabon—hence the 
name of the face" (W. Pincus Jaspert, et al Тре . . ys 
Encyclopaedia of Type Faces [NY : Barnes & Noble 
1970] 200). 
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Library, though its Heidelberg and Miehle 
presses and the book-producing skill of its mest 
printing staff are still at our service for mono- ШЕ 

) graphs—such as the recent and forthcoming 2 ns = 
books noted below. 
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Grapbic Documentation and Exhibition 


ИГ] 
р 
MI 


А new feature we hope frequently to find 
room for is the sampler of a current or recent 
Library exhibition or major area of strength 
in the Library’s collection. Women Print- 
makers is such an exhibition sampling in this E 
issue. The selection of snapshots and ПИШ 
theatre stills and portraits accompanying the : xe MES: in 
inventory of the Doris Humphrey papers, í Р 
illustrating the domestic as well as the рег- 
forming side of the great modern dancer's 
biography, shows some of the possibilities for 
photographic documentation in breadth. 
Studies of illuminated manuscripts and of 
illustrated editions of literary classics are 
anticipated. The essay on Lefebvre's illustra- 
tion of Gulliver's Travels, in volume 76, and a 
study of the early illustrators of Thomas Har- 
dy, in a forthcoming number, merely suggest 
the range of possibihty. 


ШП 
ШТП 


Women Printmakers Past and Present 


On the front cover, on this page, and in a 
half-signature below, we reproduce a selection 
of prints, a mere eleven out of the many 
displayed in the third floor gallery between 
February and September 1973, in a major 
exhibition by the Prints Division of woodcuts, 
engravings, etchings, and lithographs created 
by women from the sixteenth century to the 
present. In range of styles, techniques, and 





GERONIMA PARASOLE 


Italian, early seventeenth century 


themes, these (in turn) represented only “а A Noble Lady Mounted Gans 
cross-section,” to quote Keeper of Prints y 


Elizabeth Roth, planner of the exhibition, “of 
the work of but a few of the many talented 


Undated woodcut after Antonio Tempesta 
S. P. AVERY COLLECTION 
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women who have been active and who con- 
tinue to give so much to the world of art.” 
From the Library’s holdings of some 2,500 
prints by women, Miss Roth and her staff 
selected for display eighty European and: 
American prints by professional artists and 
some talented amateurs. They range in effect 
from the innocent reflectiveness of the 
Marquise de Pompadour's “A Child Blowing 
Soap Bubbles" to the terror and cosmic 
imagery of Elfi Schuselka's “Chaos Enters the 
City." 

Marked contrast of period and artistic 
orientation was provided by the juxtaposition 
of prints such as Magdalena van de Passe's 
depiction of a prosperous seaside in “Scene 
from the Story of Elijah” with the twentieth- 
century desolation and misery of Fanny 
Rabel’s “El Mezquital.” Fanny Palmer’s 
“View of the Harlem River” evoked a pastoral 
nostalgia. Humor radiated from Minna Citron's 
illustration of Dorothy Parker's bittersweet 
lament that “Меп Seldom Make Passes. . . .” 

The exhibition directed special attention to 
the work of one of America’s foremost 
artists, Mary Cassatt (1845—1926), who was 
represented by five colored prints dating from 

` the 1890s, among them “The Banjo Lesson” 
and “Maternal Caress,” the print reproduced 
in color on our cover. That not so long ago— 
perhaps even today—there were and are men 
who repeat the attitude of Edgar Degas’ initial 
reaction to the art of Cassatt, “I would not 
have admitted that a woman could draw as 
well as that," even though in their differen- 
tiated role women were directed to practice 
music and art, gives a social importance to 
this most engaging exhibition. 

Perhaps social attitudes made even 
more dramatic the similar display held early 
in the Library's existence, in r9ox at the old 


Grolier Club. (See Frank Weitenkampf 
Catalogue of A Collection of Engravings, 
Etchings and Lithographs by Women New 
York: The Grolier Club April 1901.) That 
earlier exhibition was drawn from the work 
of 510 women artists included in the S. P. 
Avery Collection, a gift to the recently con- 
solidated New York Public Library that gave 
an important boost to the Library’s collecting, 
which has continued over the years through 
purchase and by the thoughtful gifts of print- 
makers and collectors. 


New Publications 


Other People’s Mail: Letters of Men and 
Women of Letters Selected from the Berg Col- 
lection of English and American Literature (De- 
cember 1973, 96 pages), by Lola L. Szladits. One 
hundred letters from the Berg Collection, 
including these, will be on exhibit from 
January 15 to May 15 1974. Sixteen letters, 
each a superb example of the art of letter 
writing, are reproduced in facsimile and 
transcribed. Dr Szladits in her “Postscript” 
describes the diversity and appeal of just a few 
of the letters in the book: “Who would not 
want to overhear Horace Walpole’s complaint 
about gout, or T. S. Eliot’s tetrahedral compli- 
cations (in verse) two centuries later? Who 
would not share the tragedy of Keats's final 
farewell to his beloved Fanny Brawne or | 
Emily Dickinson’s consolatory musings on the 
death of Judge Lord... ?” 


Wordsworthian Criticism 1964-1973: An 
Annotated Bibliography [Including Additions 
to Wordsworthtan Criticism 1945-1964] 
compiled and annotated by David H. Stam 
(spring 1974). This volume, bringing up to 
date the Library’s 1965 publication Words- 
worthian Criticism 1945-1964, is a guide to 
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critical materials in popular and scholarly 
journals, and includes entries belonging with 
the earlier book discovered after its publica- 
tion, and a comprehensive index to both the 
1964 and 1973 bibliographies. 


Emily Brontë Criticism 1900—1968: An. 
Annotated Check List by Janet M. Barclay 
(1974, 72. pages). Over 350 works are de- 
scribed by content and critical approach. Mrs 
Barclay's introduction documents the evolu- 
tion of critical opinion which has brought into 
new prominence this great and often misunder- 
stood writer. 





See the back pages of this issue for ordering 
information and a listing of some currently 
available Library publications. 


Conrad Manuscripts Given to the Berg 
Collection 


In April 1973 the Library's already important 
Conrad collection was impressively augmented 
by a gift from Doubleday & Company of a 
large file of manuscripts, letters, and other 
materials relating to the long and productive 
relationship of Joseph Conrad with that firm, 
whose founder, F. N. Doubleday, was a 
cherished personal friend of the novelist. 
Included are the original typescripts of Victory 
and The Rescue, bearing extensive additions 
and revisions in the author's hand; corre- 
spondence about publication rights and plans 
for publication after Conrad's death, and re- 
lated interoffice memoranda; a typescript of 
the preface to The Shorter Tales of Joseph 
Conrad; photographs; and five pen-and-ink 
sketches by Conrad of stage settings for the 
dramatization of The Secret Agent. 


The Schomburg Center: A Greater Future 


Financial support and plans for a new site for 
the Library’s Schomburg Center for Research 
in Black Culture were legislated by the State 
of New York in June. Funds were appropri- 
ated for a committee that will recommend a 
site in Harlem for a permanent home for the 
collection. And $250,000 was made available 
to the State Education Department for the 
acquisition, preservation, and restoration of 
publications, documents, and other records 
relating to the Schomburg Center, “а cultural 
treasure not only for the people of New 
York," Governor Nelson Rockefeller ob- 
served, “but for writers and historians from 
other parts of the country and the world." 


Preparations for a Sequel 


Professor Phyllis Dain of Columbia Univer- 
sity, author of our recent publication, The 
New York Public Library: A History of lts 
Founding and Early Years (NYPL 1972), has 
been awarded a research grant from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, as well 
as a fellowship from the Council on Library 
Resources, to assist her researches toward a 
second volume which will bring the Library’s 
history up from 1913 to 1970. Readers of the 
first volume will recognize this as good news 
for all of us. 


Matched Money 

The Library’s fund raising efforts were given 
a tremendous boost by the challenge grant 
from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities on September 12 1973, when a 
grant of $1,000,000, contingent upon our 
raising an additional $2,000,000, was an- 
nounced. Even so, the deficit for the 1973/74 
fiscal year will stand at about $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000. 
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Trustees 


Three new Trustees have joined the Library's 
Board since the last publication of this 
Bulletin. 'They are Rhett Austell, Jr, William 
M. Boyd, П, and James Thomas Flexner. 

Mr Austell and Mr Boyd were elected to the 
Board in March 1973. Mr Austell is a native 
of Middletown, New York, and graduated 
from the Hotchkiss School, Williams College, 
and Harvard Business School. He joined Time 
Inc, where he is now Group Vice President 
with responsibility for company interests in 
the fields of book and record publishing, cable 
television, education, video cassettes, films, 
and broadcasting. He is a Trustee of the 
Hotchkiss School, and a former Trustee of the 
Phelps Memorial Hospital and the Briarcliff 
Free Library. 

Mr Boyd was born in Tuskegee, Alabama, 
and graduated from Deerfield Academy and 
Williams College. He went on to earn an 
M.A. and Ph.D. in political science from the 
University of California at Berkeley. He is 
currently the Executive Director of the Educa- 
tional Policy Center, Inc, and is a member of 
the faculty of Queens College of the City 
University of New York. Mr Boyd is a former 
Trustee of Williams College, a member of the 
Committee on The Branch Libraries of The 
New York Public Library, a Director of the 
Whitney Young Memorial Foundation, and 
Chairman of the Steering Committee of the 
National Black Alliance for Graduate Level 
Education. 

In May 1973 James Thomas Flexner, the 
historian and biographer, became a Library 
Trustee. Mr Flexner, who received the Na- 
tional Book Award in Biography for the final 
volume in his life of George Washington 
(George Washington: Anguish and Farewell) 


and a special Pulitzer Prize citation for the 
complete biography, was born and raised in 
New York City. After graduating from Har- 
vard University, he worked for several years 
as a reporter for the New York Herald 
Tribune, served as Executive Secretary of the 
Noise Abatement Commission of New York 
City’s Department of Health, and continued a 
literary career which has brought him distinc- 
tion in the fields of American history and 
American art. Much of the research and 
writing of his works was accomplished at 
The New York Public Library. A former 
president of the American Center of The 
P.E.N. Club, Mr Flexner is a member of the 
Library's Committee on The Research 
Libraries. He has been a Lowell Lecturer and a 
consultant to Colonial Williamsburg, and has 
received, among many other honors and 
awards, the Life in America Prize and a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. 


We are sad to report the deaths of Mrs 
Arnold Whitridge and Thomas L. Perkins, 
both Honorary Trustees and both devoted 
friends and able supporters of the Library for 
many years. 

Mrs Whitridge, who died on March 27 
1973, was the founder and first chairman of 
the Library's Women's Council, a responsi- 
bility which she fulfilled for fifteen years. In 
1950, she was elected a Trustee of the Library 
and served unstintingly until her retirement in 
1970. Át various times she sat on the Com- 
mittee on The Research Libraries, the Com- 
mittee on The Branch Libraries, and the Art, 
Nominating, and Audit Committees. Since 
1970 Mrs Whitridge had been an Honorary 
Trustee. 

On June 21 1973 Mr Perkins passed away. 
Throughout his life he combined a distin- 
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guished legal and business career with a deep 
concern for the improvement of civic and 
cultural affairs. In 1961 he was elected a 
Trustee of the Library, and he served actively 
on the Board, and, at various times on the 
Committee on The Branch Libraries and the 
Finance and Executive Committees, until 1971, 
when he became an Honorary Trustee. 


Sarah A. Dickson ° 


Sarah A. Dickson, first Curator of the Arents 
Collections and a regular Bulletin contributor, 
died on February 2 1973. Miss Dickson was 
Arents Curator from the time of Mr Arents' 
gift to the Library in 1944 until her retirement 
in 1962; during her stewardship the collec- 


tions’ holdings were more than doubled and 
some of their greatest rarities added. 

А graduate of Wellesley College, Miss 
Dickson received her master's degree from 
Columbia University and her doctorate from 
New York University. А remarkable blend of 
wit, knowledge, and inspiration marked her 
writings, which included Panacea or Precious 
Bane, seven parts of the Arents tobacco 
catalogue, and a checklist and survey of the 
Arents Collection of Books in Parts. Miss 
Dickson’s contribution to the Arents Collec- 
tions, to scholarship, and especially to the 
bibliography of rare books have secured her 
place in the history of the Library. 


EDWARD J. GALLAGHER 


The Case for the Wonder-Working Providence 


“And all times are one time, and all those dead in the past never lived before 
our definition gives them life, and out of the shadow their eyes implore us.” 
All the King’s Men 


[Кө RD JOHNSON stands with William Bradford and John Winthrop as а 
“first-generation” historian of New England; his Wonder-Working Providence of Sions 
Saviour in New England has the distinction, in fact, of being the first published general his- 
tory of New England. It is evident, however, that this distinction has not been a guarantee of 
fame; the Wonder-Working Providence has not enjoyed a particularly distinguished history. 
When the work appeared in London during the year 1654, it caused only a mild ripple of 
interest among contemporary readers. The book was duly advertised, but it had such poor 
sales that six years later the printer bound the many remaining copies, under the title of 
America Painted to the Life, into a series of tracts which he attributed to Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges.” 

Yet there is evidence that the Wonder-Working Providence was known and used in the 
first half-century following publication by certain historians, namely John Josselyn, Increase 
Mather, William Hubbard, Joshua Scottow, and Cotton Mather. Josselyn drew heavily 
from Johnson for facts, descriptions, and even diction in his Account of Two Voyages to 
New England, which was published in 1675.? The Wonder-Working Providence contains 
succinct descriptions of virtually every town then extant in the Massachusetts Bay colony, 


1 See Roger P. McCutcheon “Americana in English — corporated into this text will be to Jobnson’s Wonder- 
Newspapers, 1648-1660” Publications of the Colonial Working Providence 1620-1651 (NY: Scribner’s 1910) 
Society of Massachusetts 20 (1920) 90-91. In the intro- ей J. Franklin Jameson. 
duction to his edition of the Wonder-Working Provi- 2 Collections of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
dence (Andover: W. F. Draper 1867) William F. Poole сеѓу (hereafter, CMHS) third series з (1833) 211-354. 
discusses the Gorges tracts in depth. Page references in- 


e 
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and Josselyn often copied these descriptions, with very little modification, directly into his 
own work. In Josselyn, for instance, the river by the town of Ipswich is pictured “betaking 
its course through a hideous Swamp for many miles, a Harbour for Bears, [and afterwards] 
it issueth forth into a large Вау... due East over against the Islands of Sholes a great place 
of fishing" (323). Of this same river, Johnson had written that it “betakes its course through 
a most hideous swamp of large extent, even for many Miles, being a great Harbour for 
Beares: after its commung forth this place, it . . . issues forth in the Sea, due East over against 
the Island of Sholes, a great place of fishing for our English Nation" (96). To cite just a few 
of the many more examples, Josselyn uses Johnson's estimation of church membership and 
of the “charges expended” by the Puritans in transporting themselves to New England, and 
even the epithet “‘Linsie-woolsie” to denote the disposition of some of the recalcitrant 
settlers. 

Whereas Josselyn’s “borrowing” was literal, substantial, and performed totally without 
reference to his source, Increase Mather dutifully acknowledges a debt to the Wonder- 
Working Providence although he used it for only one minor point. In the preface to his Rela- 
tion of the Troubles which have Happened in New England by Reason of the Indians There 
(1677), Mather lists Johnson among a score of sources which he consulted, and later in the 
volume cites Johnson's statement that the Gortonians fomented the Indian uprising in 1638.? 

William Hubbard’s General History of New England to 1680 was the result of a direc- 
tive by the General Court of Massachusetts in 1672 that all existing source material be com- 
piled so that an “official” history could be written. Edward Johnson was listed as one of the 
authors to be consulted, and, even though Hubbard never refers to Johnson by name, it is 
certain that he was familiar with the Wonder-Working Providence. Prefacing his descrip- 
tion of Francis Bright, for example, Hubbard says: “Concerning Mr. Bright there is at this 
time little known, and therefore the less to be said, although one who affected him never the 
better for his Conformity, gives this character of him."* The “опе” whose description Hub- 
bard copies is Edward Johnson (46). 

The most fitting use, for reasons which will be more apparent later, that was made of 
the Wonder-Working Providence during the seventeenth century was by Joshua Scottow. 
Scottow’s A Narrative of the Planting of the Massachusetts Colony Anno 1628 (1694) is a 
third-generation lament over the loss of God’s favor which had been so spectacularly evident 
in the lives of the first planters. “The Lord took delight in our Fathers,” he says, “and they 


3 Samuel G. Drake, ed Early History of New Eng- 4 CMHS second series 5 (1815) 113 
land (Albany: J Munsell 1864) 45, 188. 5 CMHS fourth series 4 (1858) 279-330. 
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in him; we have left the Lord, he hath for saken us" (306). *God forbid, that after New- 
England has now shined Twenty Years and more, like a light upon an Hill it should at last 
go out in the snuff” (327). Without reference and perhaps unconsciously, Scottow evokes 
the glory of the first generation in terms obviously taken from the Wonder-Working Provi- 
dence. The opening sentence of the Narrative entertains the dismaying possibility of the dis- 
solution of the “Fabrick which the Wonderful Worker hath here so stupendously erected" 
(283), and further on there are at least two references to the presence of “Sions Saviour” 
(293, 302). Alone, these phrases prove nothing but, like Johnson, Scottow sees the Great 
Migration as the personal call of God working through the “Proclamation” of a “Royal 
Herald” (287), and he compares the departure at Southampton with the separation of 
David and Jonathan (290).6 Moreover, in the opening chapter of the Wonder-Working 


HIS TO RY 
New-England. 


From the Englifh planting in the Yeere 
1628. untill the Yeere 1652. 


Declaring the form of their Government, 





Civill, Military, and Ecclefiaftique. Their Wars with Title page from 
the Indians, their Troubles with the Gortonifts, Edward Johnson’s 
and other Heretiques. Their manner of gathering : 
of Churches ће commodities of the Country, A History of 
and defcription of the principali Towns New-England 
and Havens,with the great egcou- 8 ^ 
та sae haak tate known as the 
ENGLAND. о Wonder-Working 
With the names of all their Governours, Magiftrates, Providence 
and eminent Minifters. —Rare Book Division 
Ps AL. 107.24. 
The "нн Seali fee it and rejoice, and all iniquity feall flop her 
month. 
PSAL, 111.2 
The werks of the Lord are great and onghs to be fought ont of all tht 
have pleafnre in them. 
LONDON, 


Printed for N A 7 n: B x oo x n atthe Angel 
in Cors-hill. x 6 $ 4. 6 See Johnson 24, 52. 
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Providence Johnson applied the term “‘luke-warme Laodicea” to England and guaranteed а 
“new Heaven, and a new Earth" in America (23, 25); Scottow reapplies the term to his own 
generation in Ámerica as a reproach for not achieving the ideal which Johnson promised 
(317-19). 

Cotton Mather was conversant with the Wonder-Working Providence, but by the time 
of the Magnalia Christt Americana (1702) Edward Johnson was just “a certain little narra- 
tive writer" who supplied а little grist for Mather's historical mill. The Magnalia, with its 
ornamented language and its sustained mythologizing of the American experience, is quite 
similar in style and spirit to the Wonder-Working Providence, but Mather uses Johnson 
specifically only twice. He borrows Johnson's descriptions of Francis Bright and William 
Blaxton, and accepts Johnson's estimation of the “charges expended” in the first passage of 
the Massachusetts settlers.” 

By the turn of the century, familiarity with the Wonder-Working Providence must have 
been very rare. Thomas Prince tells us that he was "instructed in the History of this Country" 
from early youth, and that in college he conceived the desire “of laying hold of every Book, 
Pamphlet, and Paper, both in Print and Manuscript which are either written by Persons who 
lived here, or that have any Tendency to enlighten our History." Yet the thorough Prince, 
usually thought of as our first "scientific" historian, did not “meet with" the Wonder- 
Working Providence until 1709, six years after he had begun his historical endeavors, and 
then only in England.® Truly, the “gust of the age,” as Prince said in another context, was 
hostile to Johnson's brand of providential history; as the eighteenth century progressed, 
historical aims and methods turned more and more toward objectivity, documentation, and 
accuracy. Thus, Johnson finds his way into the famous and comprehensive histories of 
Prince and Thomas Hutchinson only by way of a few minor footnotes, and by the time James 
Savage prepared a new edition of the Wonder-Working Providence in 1814 the book was 
virtually unknown.? 

In the nineteenth century there are only a few scattered references to the Wonder-Work- 
ing Providence and its author; aside from the brief mention in Duyckinck's Cyclopaedia of 
American Literature, these come from famous writers interested in New England history 


7 Magnalia Cbristi Americana (Hartford: S. Andrus 9 Prince 204-05, 247. Thomas Hutchinson A His- 
1853) ed Thomas Robbins 1 68-69. See Johnson 46, 54. tory of Massachusetts-Bay (Cambridge: Harvard 
8 Prince A Chronological History of New-England, Univ Press 1936) ed L. S. Mayo 1 23, 104, 182; II 12. 
In the Form of Annals (Boston: [privately printed] Savage CMHS second series 2—7 (1814—19). 
1736) "Preface." 
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such as Emerson, Thoreau, Whittier, and Hawthorne. In a speech delivered at the Second 
Centennial Anniversary celebration at Concord in 1835, for instance, Emerson begins his 
history of the town with lengthy quotations from the “affecting narrative" of Edward John- 
son, “our pious chronicler."!? Thoreau also employs Johnson's account of early Concord 
for factual embellishment in his Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. More sig- 
nificantly, in Walden Thoreau found “Old Johnson" a vivid example of the prudence of 
primitive necessity: the fact that the first settlers of Concord had to “burrow themselves in 
the earth for their first shelter" showed Thoreau that at least they were satisfying the “more 
pressing wants first." Finally, in a context which suggests frustration over the lingering of 
winter, Thoreau in his journal recalls Johnson's description of “ап army of Caterpillars" so 
great that “the cart wheels in their passage were painted green with running over the great 
swarms of them." 

In Margaret Smith’s Journal Whittier has his character Major Willard discuss a “journey 
into the New Hampshire" he took with the “learned and pious Mr. Edward Johnson" to 
discover the source of the Merrimack River. Johnson is given one piece of dialogue (quoting 
a psalm). Whittier includes a poem, printed nowhere else, which he attributes to Johnson; 
the trip is based on fact, and the poem seems authentic.'? It should also be noted that it is 
quite possible that Hawthorne got his description of William Blackstone (Blaxton in John- 
son) for “The Maypole of Merry Mount” directly from the Wonder-Working Providence; 
it is known that he had access to the edition by Savage." 


Precisely because it lacked the factual substance and authority which made the histories of 
Bradford, Winthrop, or Cotton Mather indispensable sources for colonial studies, the 
Wonder-Working Providence was treated as a minor historical curiosity during its first two 
centuries in print, and it has fared little better in the last century. William F. Poole’s 1867 
edition of the Wonder-Working Providence marks the beginning of modern scholarly atten- 
tion to Edward Johnson. This edition provides an exact copy of the original text, an index of 
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possible emendations, and a bibliographical and biographical introduction which remains 
the most comprehensive. The most recent edition, by J. Franklin Jameson in 1910, com- 
pletes the “technical” work, by supplying copious notes, by correcting factual errors, by 
providing short biographies, by explaining obscure references, and by amplifying points of 
historical interest requiring extended comment. 

Both of these editors’ reservations about the value of Johnson’s work seem to have 
colored the present view of the Wonder-Working Providence. These reservations stem from 
a conception of “‘history” which renders the factual deficiencies of the Wonder-Working 
Providence degrading, and the rhetorical element intrusive. The “interesting” and “valu- 
able” portions of Johnson’s history for Poole and Jameson were its references to business 
matters, the planting of towns, the gathering of churches, and statistics of immigration, 
population, growth, agriculture, and prices. In this respect, however, as Jameson points out, 
the Wonder-Working Providence cannot rank with the “incomparable narratives” of Brad- 
ford and Winthrop; it is “disfigured . . . by many errors and inaccuracies.” Furthermore, 
both editors state that Johnson’s “‘partisan harangues” show a deplorable lack of detach- 
ment. Johnson’s great enthusiasm for the Puritan cause “leads him astray” into rhetorical 
flights which are “turgid, bombastic, and tedious.” The Wonder-Working Providence does 
not contain “impartial characterizations" of contemporary religious sects, or a “fair ac- 
count" of the enemies of the Massachusetts establishment, and at one point Jameson is con- 
strained to call attention to the “artless speciousness" of Johnson's defense of the theocracy. 

These editors could not find that Johnson's style in any way redeemed his deficiencies as 
an historian, and therefore they were both forced into appreciative comments about John- 
son's motives and personality. Poole was particularly upset by some sixty short poems in the 
history. “Johnson writes like a carpenter,” he said, and his use of poetry is a “vicious prac- 
tice." The poems are “hammered out" with “pathetic patience" and they are “shocking 
beyond description,” the kind “which neither gods nor men can abide.” “In vindication of 
our author," however, Poole says, he is “in other respects a worthy and sensible person.” 
His motive was good, if his verses were not. Jameson recognized Johnson's immersion in 
the Bible, but he obviously found the recurring allusions annoying: “The voluble harangue 
which fills the remainder of this chapter is such an intricate mosaic of Scripture texts that to 
identify them all in footnotes would be cumbersome and probably useless.” “However 
crabbed the style," though, the reader of the Wonder-Working Providence “will be prof- 
ited,” for Johnson portrays the essential spirit of the “rank and file" in Massachusetts. In- 
capable of understanding the subtilties of theology, Johnson adheres instinctively to his 
orthodox, self-evident opinions, and therefore exemplifies the strength and solidity of the 
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organization behind the noble leaders: “Captain Johnson explains to us Hosea Biglow. 
Both Poole and Jameson agree, then, as Jameson says elsewhere, that the Wonder-Working 
Providence “is not a historical source of the first quality. 

Moses Coit Tyler's History of American Literature, 1607—1765 (1878), the first important 
work of scholarship on our colonial literature, contains a very different judgment regarding 
the nature of the Wonder-Working Providence. Tyler remarks that Johnson's history “omits 
many things which we should now like to read of," yet he recognizes that “the value of this 
book, of course, is not that which attaches to what we commonly call history.” The value of 
the Wonder-Working Providence hes in an awareness that for Johnson the New England 
enterprise is “not a secular act but a sacred one.” “Pitched upon a key of wild religious 
ecstasy,” Johnson's history portrays the New England settlers as “soldiers of Christ" on a 
“spiritual crusade."'!9 

Tyler's insight was so obvious, perhaps, that it was overlooked; the precise nature, 
uniqueness, and importance of the religious emphasis in the Wonder-Working Providence 
continued to be ignored. The compelling millenarian strain in the Wonder-Working Provi- 
dence, for instance, was not adequately recognized until five years ago, and this is the best 
indication of the way in which the work has been neglected. The most obvious quality which 
distinguishes Johnson's work from the other first-generation histories 1s the motivating 
force derived from the doctrine of the Second Coming of Christ. H. Richard Niebuhr has 
said that the belief in the kingdom of God on earth has been the distinctive note of American 
Christianity,” and several scholars have indicated the lack of emphasis given to this belief in 
studies of the colonial period.!* Jameson and Poole, however, do not even mention John- 
son's evident millenarianism, and more recent works by Ira Brown, David Smith, and Ernest 
Tuveson on the topic of millenarianism are equally silent.? Only Charles Sanford and 
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Harold Jantz mention the presence of this element in the history, and both do so only in a 
brief manner.? Yet the Wonder-Working Providence is simply saturated with references to 
the imminent Second Coming of Christ. That conception, in fact, is the very foundation of 
the entire work. Truly seen, the Wonder-Working Providence is as much prophecy as his- 


tory. It creates as much as it relates. 


In the twentieth century, then, Johnson's work has been greatly overshadowed by the 
histories of Bradford and Winthrop, until by now it seems to be either little known or 
viewed as an embarrassing manifestation of much that is unpleasant and eccentric in Puri- 
tanism. The reasons are the same: most of the modern criticism could have been written by 
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poetry,” “biased,” “turgid,” and “propagandistic” recur in the few notices there are of this 
work by modern historians. As a recent example, Peter Gay, avowedly hostile to mythic 
history, disposes of the Wonder-Working Providence in one sentence as “that naive military 
bulletin reporting Christ's victories against Satan in America." ?? Even to those less inclined 
to base their sole appreciation on facts, accuracy, and objectivity, the Wonder-Working 
Providence has presented problems. Every commentator has mentioned the difficulty of 
Johnson's style. 


Thus, the fact that the Wonder-Working Providence is the first published general history of 
New England has always been a titular distinction, and, in a sense, specious anyway. The 
more famous histories by Bradford and Winthrop were both begun in 1630 and continued 
virtually to mid-century, although neither was printed till much later. The problems which 
have hindered a true understanding and appreciation of the Wonder-Working Providence, 
however, vanish when the work is seen for what it is, rather than for what it is not (as editors 
have seen it). The Wonder-Working Providence, as Tyler pointed out, is not a “history” in 
the modern use of the term, and this recognition calls for a shift in critical emphasis. 

It is obvious that the Wonder-Working Providence lacks the dramatic threshold of in- 
terest and authority derived from the commanding political positions of both Bradford and 
Winthrop, as it lacks their factual accuracy and comprehensiveness. Yet it should be just as 
obvious that Johnson was not interested in duplicating the minute and intimate accounts 
provided by the colonial governors, and that it is therefore absurd to judge him on this 
basis. Perry Miller, though, has said that it is not only important to know what the Puritans 
did but also to know what they thought they did. Herein lies the value of the Wonder- 
Working Providence, for Johnson's history is the result of a period of intense crisis: the 
purpose of the “city on a hill" was under attack, and Johnson defended it by reconstructing 
its birth, defining its nature, and predicting its future. His viewpoint, as very recent criticism 
has shown, is essentially imaginative and, by necessity, staunchly theocratic. The Wonder- 
Working Providence is myth, history illuminated and governed by an imaginative concep- 
tion aimed at satisfying an existential need. 

Very recent criticism has shown, in fact, that Emerson's words provide the most effective 
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starting point: Edward Johnson is a “pious” chronicler, and the Wonder-Working Provi- 
dence is an “affecting” narrative. Sacvan Bercovitch has explored Johnson's use of typology, 
a structure firmly rooted in the Bible, as an historiographical method, and has shown that 
Johnson “establishes a pattern which may be traced in secular form through many of the 
subsequent urgent and obsessive definitions of the meaning of America." Johnson depicts 
the colonists as the remnant of Israel heralded by the prophets, as the inheritors of the na- 
tional covenant, as a people moving toward possession of the New Jerusalem.?? Ursula 
Brumm has taken exception with the customary comments concerning the harsh and crude 
style of the Wonder-Working Providence, and has shown that Johnson, often with the sense 
of the true artist, writes in “а style which expresses essentials of the Puritan conception of 
their great undertaking." Brumm sees the unusual time scheme of Johnson's work as repre- 
sentative of “the Puritan sense of time and history,” and she singles out three sections in 
which Johnson's style effectively reinforces his meaning.” I have attempted to put both 
Johnson's piety and his artistry in a contemporaneous context, in order to show that the 
work is consciously contrived in all ways to emphasize election and to exhort the New 
World Puritans to renew their dedication toward establishing a holy commonwealth. 
Selections from the Wonder-Working Providence have begun to appear in anthologies 
of colonial American literature, and, because of the present surge of interest in colonial 
studies, sympathetic readings will no doubt continue to illuminate the history and enhance 
its reputation. I think it is especially important in this preliminary stage of the work's re- 
vitalization, however, that it be “placed” among other first-generation writings. Briefly 
stated, the way in which Johnson embellishes history in order to impress his readers with a 
glorious vision of the New World and their place in it is unique among the historical writings 
of first-generation New England. The Wonder-Working Providence represents the first 
sustained mythicizing of the American experience written by an inhabitant. Provoked by a 
complex of contemporary crises and written entirely from a distinct twenty-year perspec- 
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tive, the Wonder-Working Providence contains the tremendous optimism, the tremendous 
assurance, the sense of promise, the sense of personal, national, material, spiritual, and 
geographic election which are the constituent elements of the “American Dream." No other 
document in the first generation provides so clear a reflection of these ingredients which we 
now recognize as part of our national consciousness. 

This pervasive sense of election manifest in, and encouraged by, the Wonder-Working 
Providence is completely absent from the writings of the group which settled Plymouth in 
1620. Though sensitive to God's favor toward their work, these men, from John Robinson 
to William Bradford, are much more cautious and tentative regarding their position and 
their future in the New World. The settlers expected little this side of heaven, and therefore 
their vision focused exclusively on that paradise. Experience taught them that the things of 
this life were unstable, mutable, uncertain, and even positive detriments to the achievement 
of salvation, so they sought “то use the world as if it were not." 

The writings of the men associated with the Plymouth colony, then, reflect the goals of a 
people inured to hardship and the cohesiveness of a people possessed of imaginations of 
disaster. In contrast to Johnson's stalwart and triumphant Soldiers of Christ, the Plymouth 
colonists saw themselves as "strangers and pilgrims," as "travellers and sojourners," in a 
world where “our home is nowhere." Robert Cushman clearly stated that Canaan, again in 
contrast to Johnson, was “а type of eternal rest in heaven," that now there was no promised 
land, no land specifically appropriated by God for a specific nation. There was no place in 
this world where “iniquity shall not compass them at the heels,” where “they shall have a 
day without grief, or a lease of life for a moment." Heaven was “their dearest cuntrie,” and 
the first step on the ladder to heaven was separation from the world. The Plymouth colony 
was therefore but a modest community of souls linked by the desire to be "translated from 
this wandring wildernesse into that joyfull and heavenly Canaan.” 

The reasons for which these Pilgrims came to America, then, are personal and practical, 
rather than cosmic. John Robinson, leader of the group while they were in England and 
Holland, compiled five *inducements" for emigration in 1617, and emphasized the group's 
ability to cope with the exigencies of the New World because of their experience and their 
low threshold of expectation, rather than because of any sense of mission, destiny, or elec- 
tion. Bradford cites the physical hardships which occasioned premature old age and sickly 
children, a licentious atmosphere which promised danger for the souls of their young, and 
an inward desire to propagate the Gospel in the remote parts of the world as reasons for 
desiring to leave Holland, but he does not portray America as a compelling, unanimous site 
for emigration. In contrast to the dramatic call from Christ in the Wonder-Working Provi- 
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dence, Bradford modestly claims that, all things considered, “they might expecte the blessing 
of God in their proceding." Likewise, the main point of Cushman’s “Reasons and Con- 
siderations” concerning the emigration is that a man should live where he can do the most 
good for others. Those “пей to duties” in England should stay there, but the rest “should 
lift up their eyes and see whether there be not some other place and country to which they 
may go to do good.” The good to be done in America is “the conversion of the heathens.” 

The Pilgrim histories, moreover, are predominantly factual, realistic, straightforward 
accounts. Mourt’s Relation and Good News from New England (1625) detail the first three 
years of the Plymouth colony in journalistic styles virtually devoid of authorial amplifica- 
tion. Bradford’s Of Plymouth Plantation fully chronicles the history of the Pilgrims from 
conception through the year 1646 in a style avowedly plain. Bradford begins his history in 
the context of Satan’s war against the Saints, and his narrative flows smoothly into the year 
1620 through some strikingly beautiful examples of the plain style which highlight the simple 
and noble faith of these Pilgrims. Bradford gradually becomes less and less occupied with the 
holy war and the narrative flow, however, and “ог brevitis sake,” the last eighty per cent of 
the history 1s constructed “by way of annalls.” As a whole, therefore, Of Plymouth Planta- 
tion is a compendium of letters, documents, and facts relating to the literal life of the Ply- 
mouth colony, but Bradford’s penchant for recording everything and his annalistic structure 
prevent him from providing a sustained conception of the colony or a premeditated design 
for the entire history. In contrast to the stirring climax of the Wonder-Working Providence, 
Bradford’s history ends simply with blank spaces designating the years 1647 and 1648. 

Further, in obvious and absolute contrast to the Wonder- Working Providence, the tone 
of Bradford’s history 1s elegiac. Bradford began writing the history in 1630, ten years after 
arriving in New England, and he continued working on it into 1650. From his perspective on 
the history, from three decades of personal experience in New England, Bradford laments 
the unmitigated decay of godliness in his colony. Bradford complains that the increase of 
luxuries has caused a concomitant increase of abuse, corruption, and drunkenness. Johnson 
was able to incorporate the material increase of New England into his religious scheme, but 
Bradford bears stark witness that prosperity has precipitated a gradual dissolution which 
eventually would be the ruin of New England. For Johnson, the New England beginnings 
were weak, but Christ brought progress and strength quickly, and there will be perfection 
in the future. Bradford cannot match this optimism. Ruin looms in the future; degeneracy 
abounds in the present. 

For solace, Bradford is driven back, even prior to the emigration, to memories of the 
covenanted group which first left England: 
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O sacred bond, whilst inviollably preserved! how sweete and precious were the fruits that flowed 
from the same, but when this fidelity decayed, then their ruine approached. O that these ancient 
members had not dyed, or been dissipated, (if ıt had been the will of God) or els that this holy care 
and constante faithfullnes had still lived, and remained with those that survived, and were in times 
afterwards added unto them. But (alass) that subtill serpente hath slylie wound in himselfe under 
faire pretences of necessitie and the like, to untwiste these sacred bonds and tyes, and as it were in- 
sensibly by degrees to dissolve, or in a great measure to weaken, the same. I have been happy, in my 
first times, to see, and with much comfort to enjoy, the blessed fruits of this sweete communion, but 
it is now a part of my miserie іп old age, to find and feel the decay and want thereof... and with 
greefe and sorrow of hart to lament and bewaile the same. 


For Bradford New England has capitulated to the forces of evil. In a melancholy image, he 
notes that the Plymouth church is “like an anciente mother, growne olde, and forsaken of 
her children.’ 

The tenor of the early writings from the Massachusetts Bay group is markedly different 
from that of the early writings from the Plymouth settlers. From the very beginning these 
Puritans individually evince the sense of mission, the sense of impending judgment, and the 
sensitivity to material welfare joined and elevated in the Wonder-Working Providence. In 
the documents written by this group prior to 1630, religious and economic motives for emi- 
gration are given equal merit, and a direct call from God is not emphasized. The “Agreement 
at Cambridge" (1629) to which the first planters subscribed, for instance, holds that "this 
whole adventure grows upon the joint confidence we have in each others fidelity and resolu- 
tion.” Winthrop expresses belief in an “immediate call from the Kinge" in his Conclusions 
for the Plantation in New England (1629), a pamphlet designed to attract settlers, but this 
reason receives equal rhetorical emphasis with four other "particular considerations." As 
reasons and ends for the emigration Winthrop mentions converting the Indians, helping to 
spread the Gospel to all nations, and at least a dozen economic aspects. His personal “‘par- 
ticular considerations" for emigration include his financial troubles, the importunities of 
his friends, the willingness of his wife and children, the opportunity to exercise his talents, 
and the approval of the ministers. Winthrop senses a “generall callamitie" in the near future, 
and Conclusions also indicates that New England may be a “refuge” set aside by God for 
those whom He wants to save. 

The impending calamity which Winthrop senses derives from an economic as well as 
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spiritual malaise, and his Conclusions makes a strong appeal to the economic promise of 
the New World. Winthrop hopes that the plantation will be a way of helping those English- 
men “impoverished by decay of Trade and lefte destitute of hope of imployment.” He adds 
that “this land growes weary of her Inhabitants, so as man whoe is the most pretious of all 
creatures is heer more vile and base than the Earth we Tread upon, and of leese price among 
us, than a horse or a sheep.” Winthrop himself felt what Johnson would call “the pinch of 
penury,” indicating that his “‘meanes heer are so shortened” that he simply cannot remain 
longer in his present “place and imployment." 

In direct contrast to Johnson's dramatization of the emigration as a movement from the 
prosperity of England to the wilderness of New England, Winthrop suggests the material 
possibilities of the New World to a forlorn populace. Winthrop elaborates upon the con- 
temporary economic situation in a letter written in response to an objection about his Con- 
clusions. England, he says, is not only a Sodom, a Laodicea, a synagogue of Antichrist, but it 
is also a land with “many wandering ghostes in shape of men" and where there are “тапу 
spectacles of misery." There is no trade in which a man can expect profit, “except falshood 
be admitted to equall the balance." The land is overburdened with people, and children are 
starving on the farms. “Many others live miserably,” Winthrop continues, “through the 
scarcity of the fruites of the earth”; the land is "scarce sufficient to give imployment to one 
half of the people." 

The religious and economic reasons for emigration are vividly bound under God’s im- 
mediate providence in John Cotton’s farewell sermon, “Gods Promise to His Plantations” 
(1630). Significantly, Cotton preaches from 2 Samuel 7.10: “And I will appoint a place for 
my people Israel, and will plant them, that they may dwell in their own place, and be dis- 
turbed no more; and violent men shall afflict them no more.” He teaches, in contrast to the 
Pilgrim sentiments mentioned earlier, “that the placing of a people in this or that country is 
from the Appointment of the Lord.” In this “Land of Promise,” moreover, there will be 
“comfortable provision as well for our Souls as for our Bodies,” and since God has planted 
the land, he will continue to maintain it. If, as Johnson would later show, it was evident 
through providences that God designated New England for the Puritans, then it was their 
land of promise. Once aboard the Arbella, the leaders of the Massachusetts group addressed 
` a placative “Humble Request” to the Church of England, which, because of the tense re- 
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ligious situation, bears no mark of separation or unique calling. Later on the voyage, how- 
ever, Winthrop gave full expression to the extent of his goal for the colony when he declared 
that “wee must consider that wee shall be as a Citty upon a Hill, the eies of all people are 
uppon и,” 

The minor histories and descriptive accounts actually written from experience in the 
New World tend to view New England as an immediate material paradise relatively devoid 
of especial religious significance. The reader of Francis Higginson’s brief “True Relacion,” 
for instance, is always aware of God's silent presence on the voyage to “our new paradise of 
New England." In Higginson's New Englands Plantation (1630), however, references to 
God are overshadowed significantly by the vision of a fecund material paradise. Higginson 
attempts to communicate his sense of wonder and astonishment at the bounty of the New 
World. With constant comparison to the Old World, Higginson exclaims that “it is scarce to 
be believed how our kine . . . do thrive and prosper here,” that “in our plantation we have 
already a quart of milk for a penny,” that “there is not such great and beautiful corn I sup- 
pose anywhere else to be found,” that “the abundance of Sea fish are almost beyond be- 
lieving,” and that “а sup of New Englands aire is better than a whole draft of Old Englands 
ale.” Such negative aspects of New England life as mosquitoes, snow, and snakes are under- 
played. Reminding his readers that he is a minister and would not lie, Higginson affirms that 
the New England climate has made him a healthy man, and that the colony is an effective 
answer to Old England's overpopulation. “Both land and sea abound with store of blessings 
for the comfortable sustenance of Man's life.” 

John White and William Wood also emphasize and exaggerate the material aspect of 
New England life. In The Planters Plea (1630), White cites the usual variety of religious and 
economic reasons for migration. He explicitly stresses, however, that the colonization of 
Massachusetts is not an "extraordinary worke" and therefore that there is no reason to 
expect an "extraordinary warrant such as Abraham had from God." Colonization of the 
New World 15 simply a result of God's command to increase, multiply, and fill the earth. 
White also sees New England as the answer to the population problem in Old England, and 
he reports that “manie of our people that have found themselves alway weake and sickly at 
home, have become strong and healthy here." 

In New-Englands Prospect (1634) William Wood personally testifies to the beneficent 


29 Cotton's God's Promise (reprinted Boston: Green 30 Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
1686), the “Humble Request” is in Young; Winthrop сеѓу 62 (1929) 281-322. 
in “The Model of Christian Charity.” 
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effects of New England life on his own constitution in the course of rhapsodizing that life. 
Wood’s purpose is purely to give literal information about the colony, and there is no kind 
of religious emphasis at all. Only Thomas Dudley, in his “Letter to the Countess of Lincoln" 
(1631), is realistic about physical existence in New England. Writing on his knees, huddled 
around the common fire in the midst of winter, Dudley says that there is much to be endured 
and little to be envied in the New World.?! а 

The most famous history originating from the Massachusetts colony is that by John 
Winthrop. Winthrop’s history is actually a journal begun on the Arbella in 1630 and ended 
by his death in 1649. There is no perspective on Winthrop's accounts. He recorded events 
virtually as they happened, and he recorded the good and the bad, the great and the small. 
The entries range, then, from the direction of the wind and the quality of the weather on the 
crossing, to his “little speech" on liberty. Most of the entries are short and there is little 
attempt at effect, little interest in style. Winthrop's penchant for allegorizing is evident, 
however, even though it is not sustained. There are many providences which prove that 
God is behind the Massachusetts work. A fight between a snake and a mouse augurs success 
for the colony in its battle against the forces of evil, and the killing of a snake at the Cam- 
bridge Synod prompts Winthrop to express the following interpretation: “The serpent is 
the devil; the synod, representative of the Churches of Christ in New England. The devil had 
formerly and lately attempted their disturbance and dissolution; but their faith in the seed 
of the woman overcame him and crushed his head." Only in reference to a letter to Lord 
Say, however, does Winthrop mention a special call from God to New England. 

Because of a complex of difficulties, the New England writing specifically of the stirring 
but slippery 1640s can be seen as compulsively moving toward the production of a history 
which would subsume geography and materialism under Divine Providence, and establish 
New England's premier position in God's eyes. With the triumph of Puritanism in England, 
New England's position in the vanguard of world reformation was threatened. There was a 
severe economic depression, an end to significant emigration, the inception of several de- 
population schemes, and there were increasing attacks, both from within and without, on 
all integral elements of the “New England Way." A steady succession of individuals, in 
person and ın print, engaged the energies of the holy commonwealth in a continual struggle 
over basic principles. In this period of crises, New England needed a “soul massage," an 


зт White “The Planters Plea” Tracts and Other Boston: Prince Society 1865); Dudley "Letter" Tracts 
Papers ed Peter Force (Washington: [privately printed] п. 
1836—46) п; Wood New-Englands Prospect (reprinted 
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identity and a purpose which it could feel and radiate. New England needed to know where 
it came from, what it was, what it had accomplished, and what it could accomplish. It 
needed to re-establish contact with the vigorous emotions which brought it into being, and 
somehow sense that these emotions were still alive.?? 

Hugh Peter and Thomas Weld's New England's First Fruits (1643) is only an incipient 
history. It briefly relates the favor of God's “good hand" to the colony from the plague on 
the Indians before immigration, through the safe passages across the Atlantic, the Pequod 
War, and the suppression of heresy, to its present maturity in civil, material, and spiritual 
affairs. Thomas Hooker provides a brief history of the church from the time of Christ in 
the preface of his Survey of the Summe of Church Discipline (1648) in order to focus on the 
religious disputes of his day. Good Newes from New England (x648), probably written by 
Johnson, begins with the motives for founding Massachusetts, digresses into lavish descrip- 
tions of the land and seasons, and completes a brief history seeing God as the sole author of 
the colony. But in the preface of A Defense of the Answer (1648) Thomas Shepard notes the 
need for such a history on a larger and grander scale. 


If it were well known and considered, or if we were able to express and recount the singular work- 
ings of divine providence for the bringing on of this work to what it is come unto, it would stop 
the mouths of all that have a heart to accuse and blaspheme the goodness of God in His glorious 
works: whatever many may say or think, we believe aftertimes will admire and adore the Lord 
herein, when all His holy ends and the ways He hath used to bring them about shall appear. 


Within one year, sometime in 1649 according to the calculations of William Poole, Edward 
Johnson began to express and recount the singular workings of that divine providence. In 
the Wonder-Working Providence he supplied his countrymen with the passionately authori- 
tative history of the complete New England venture that they needed. 

In the context of first-generation historiography, then, Johnson's Wonder-Working 
Providence should be viewed as the first substantial attempt to develop a native mythology. 
Johnson’s history does not reflect the traditional image of a terrestial paradise begotten by 
a long heritage of dreams and promotional accounts about the West, nor is it restricted to a 
simple recounting of facts concerning the New England enterprise. Johnson organizes these 
facts and modifies the traditional image with reference to his theology in order to produce a 
history which is not only the first conscious and sustained articulation of America as a 


32 See the comments on the relationship of crisis and Puritan New England” Church History 24 (1955) 221- 
history writing to Johnson in Kenneth B. Murdock 38. 
“Clio m the Wilderness: History and Biography in 
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Chosen Land and Americans as Chosen People, but which also is rhetorically designed to 
infect the reader with this sense of specialness. In Johnson's presentation God selects the 
colonists, creates the colony, and continually cares for them both. Instead of persecuted 
Pilgrims or merchant adventurers, the colonists are Soldiers of Christ engaged in the per- 
petual war with Antichrist. Instead of the green breast of a New World, the colony is settled 
in a howling wilderness, replete, however, with theological ramifications which embrace 
material prosperity and which point, not to the New World of human dreams, but to the 
New Heaven and New Earth of divine promise. Through a structure drawn from basic 
Puritan belief, Johnson shows a pattern in New England history which explains the past and 
present, and compellingly turns the reader to anxious anticipation of the assuredly ap- 
proaching apocalyptic event. Johnson would have his reader, on the very edge of these 
promises and prophecies upon which all his hopes were founded, feel and radiate a tre- 
mendous sense of election, and believe that New England would be the New Jerusalem. 


Lehigh University 


JAMES LOVIC ALLEN 


Charts for the Voyage to Byzantium 


Ап Annotated Bibliography of Scholarship and Criticism 
on Yeats's Byzantium Poems, 1935—1970 


і In THE LAST three and a half decades, a very sizable body of scholarship and 
criticism has been produced on two poems by W. B. Yeats of such renown that they have 
` come to be virtually synonymous with his name— “Sailing to Byzantium" and “Byzantium.” 
This circumstance, though not really surprising, stands in ironic contrast to I. A. Richards’ 
early declaration that no help in understanding “Byzantium” should be expected from any 
authority less than superhuman (Coleridge on Imagination [London: Routledge & Paul 
1934; NY: Harcourt, Brace 1935; 2nd ed London, Routledge & Paul; NY: Norton 1950] 
207). Beginning with R. P. Blackmur’s article shortly afterward, there has accumulated a 
mass of human commentary and explication of such variety and scope that one needs a 
guide or directory of some sort to find his way to it (to all the many far-flung bits and pieces, 
that is) and through it. The present annotated bibliography is meant to serve as such a guide 
and directory. 

To provide maximum effectiveness in that function, the bibliography’s annotations have 
been made critical as well as reportorial: that is, they attempt to evaluate the sources cata- 
logued as well as to offer précis of their content. It is hoped that such a twofold dimension 
to the annotations will make the bibliography useful and valuable to scholars, to classroom 
teachers, and to students alike. 

If not already aware of the fact, anyone will quickly learn from studying the scholarship 
and criticism on the Byzantium poems that two main interpretations tend to predominate— 
т) that the poems deal with the state of the soul or spirit at or after death and 2) that the 
pieces are symbolic representations of the creative poetic process. For the sake of brevity and 
convenience, these two interpretations have been labeled the "spiritual" апа the “aesthetic,” 
respectively, throughout the annotations that follow. Actually, a good deal of critical com- 
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mentary on the two poems has been in the nature of a war of words about which of these 
two interpretations 1s the more valid or acceptable. Some leading authorities have con- 
cluded that both levels of meaning can legitimately obtain simultaneously, a view which I 
accept. However, it will probably become apparent from my annotations that if a choirce 
between the two interpretations must be made, I am personally convinced that Yeats almost 
certainly had the spiritual theme foremost in his mind when he wrote the poems. 

The present bibliography 15 not meant to be "selective" in the ordinary sense of that 
term. Within the self-imposed limitations set, it is intended to be as complete and compre- 
hensive as the available resources made possible. The self-imposed limitations involve the 
inclusion and exclusion of certain categories of publications, as follows. First of all, only 
articles or books in English have been included. The number of foreign-language studies of 
the two poems is surprisingly small, so that this limitation omits relatively little from the 
total body of material on the poems. Next, classroom textbooks, annotated anthologies, 
and most general books on modern poetry have been excluded, on the dual grounds that 
they offer too little of real significance and that they are too numerous to warrant or permit ' 
inclusion. Of books, the following kinds have been catalogued: 1) books devoted exclu- 
sively to Yeats or to Yeats and one or two other writers; 2) books on modern writers that 
include a chapter or an essay on Yeats; and 3) some books of a more general sort by particu- 
larly renowned scholars or critics, especially if Yeats's work is within their field of compe- 
tence. An attempt has been made to note all publications, editions, or re-issues of any given 
book within these categories, although absolute success in this effort may not have been 
achieved. Scholarly or critical articles or notes included in the bibliography also fall into 
three main classes: 1) those dealing exclusively with one or both of the Byzantium poems; 
2) those dealing with one or both of the Byzantium poems in relation to other works by 
Yeats or other writers; and 3) a few more general essays on Yeats's work which contain 
significant comments on either or both of the Byzantium poems, especially if the author is a 
highly regarded authority or if Yeats is among his areas of special interest. Since an updated 
version of this bibliography may be published at some future time, readers or writers who 
feel that significant sources should be added are invited to bring them to my attention or 
even, preferably, to submit offprints or photocopies of the materials in question. 

Probably a few words should be said about the bibliographical tools used in compiling 
this list of works. The most heavily relied upon reference source for both articles and books 
was the Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature (published by the Modern 
Humanities Research Association). Supplementary and complementary to the ABELL was 
the Modern Language Association's bibliography published annually in PMLA. A very few 
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additional items were gleaned from the Essay and General Literature Index. Some further 
aid on books, especially publication details, information on re-issues, and so forth, came 
from the Cumulative Book Index and from recent issues of Books in Print. Of course, some 
sources were discovered not directly through such reference works, but rather in the texts, 
footnotes, or bibliographies of those books and articles which were found there. 

A word or so might also be said about format. The idea of putting together such a bibli- 
ography on Yeats's Byzantium poems germinated during the last part of nine years that I 
served as a staff member for Twentieth Century Literature’s current bibliography. Some 
similarity to entries in TCL’s current bibliography will be readily apparent to anyone famil- 
iar with that periodical publication. Where the title of a publication does not make such 
self-evident, the entry specifies which poem the source deals with or whether it deals with 
both, with separate page numbers given for the material relevant to the Byzantium poems 
whenever the piece is not devoted to them exclusively. 

No work so extensive in scope as the present one could have been completed without the 
aid of many individuals and some institutions, and I wish to acknowledge numerous obliga- 
tions to them, Unquestionably, my greatest debt is to the National Interlibrary Loan Code 
of 1968, without the existence and benefits of which a project of this kind almost certainly 
could not have been completed at the relatively remote locations where almost all my work 
was carried out (Hilo, Hawaii, and Nacogdoches, Texas). Just as certainly, my second 
greatest indebtedness is to Mrs Junko Nowaki, acquisitions and loans librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii at Hilo. Time and time again, she went far beyond the call of duty to help 
me. Thanks go also to Miss Becky Moore (Mrs Nowaki's replacement for one semester) 
and to Mrs Helen Ota of the University of Hawaii at Hilo, as well as to various members of 
the.library staff at the University's main campus in Honolulu, especially Mrs Clara Cut- 
right in the Humanities Reference Department. 

More than half of the work on this bibliography was completed during a sabbatical 
leave, which was spent at Stephen F. Austin State University in Texas. Acknowledgements 
are due to members of the library staff there, especially to Mrs Jan Todd in interlibrary 
loans and to Mrs Melba Hines ın circulation for their unstinting helpfulness. I am also 
indebted to the administrations of both universities, to Hawaii for granting leave with pay 
and to Austin for an appointment as visiting professor of English (half-time). I am further 
obligated to the University of Hawaii's Research Council and Office of Research Adminis- 
tration for a modest intramural grant and for permission to use it *extramurally" while I 
was in Texas. Finally, I am grateful to the library staffs at Rice University and the University 
of Houston, where a number of rather hard-to-obtain items were made available. 
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Adams, Hazard Blake and Yeats: Tbe Contrary Vision (Ithaca: Cornell Univ Press 1955 ; London: 
Oxford Univ Press 1956; NY: Russell & Russell 1968) both poems 269-72 
What at first seems a conventional paraphrase becomes an unusual interpretation with the assertion that 


the poems “dramatize their own failure as truly visionary documents.” They are termed essentially tragic 
in theme. 


Adams, Robert Martin “Now that My Ladder's Gone— Yeats without Myth" Accent 13 (Summer 
1953) 140-52 "Byzantium" 143-48 & 152 


Ostensibly a “humanistic interpretation," with minimum reference to the myth and philosophy of A Viston. 
The resulting paraphrase verges on double-talk at some points and banality at others. 


Allen, James Lovic “The Golden Bird on The Golden Bough: An Archetypal Image in Yeats’s 
Byzantium Poems” Diliman Review 11 (Apr 1963) 168-221 
Examines in detail various evidences to suggest that in both poems Yeats's use of the words “golden bough” 


constitutes an intentional allusion to Frazer’s anthropological study, thereby bringing to the golden bird 
image numerous meanings through associations with certain mythic materials. 


—— “Miraculous Birds, Another and the Same: Yeats's Golden Image and the Phoenix” English 
Studies 48 (June 1967) 215-26 both poems 


An interpretive essay arguing that the golden bird and the symbolic phoenix were conscious analogues in 
Yeats’s mind when he wrote the poems. 


Alvarez, Alfred The Shaping Spirit: Studies in Modern English and American Poets (London: 
Chatto & Windus 1958); published п America as Stewards of Excellence (NY: Scribner’s 1958) 
“Sailing” 32-34 

Extremely brief; listed because of its unusual thesis. “The whole poetic effort, the purgation which will 


gather him ‘out of nature’ ‘into the artifice of eternity,’ 15 made solely that he may celebrate better the world 
of love and creation and fecundity that he left behind.” 


Auty, К. A. See Murphy, Gwendolen 


Baker, Howard “Domes of Byzantium” Southern Review o.s. 7 (Winter 1941) 639-52 both poems 
640-44 
One of the earlier statements of the aesthetic interpretation, reasonably persuasive at that level. Despite the 
title, dome imagery is not treated. 


Bayley, John The Romantic Survival: A Study in Poetic Evolution (NY : Essential Books, London: 
Constable, Toronto: Longmans, Green 1957; London: Chatto & Windus 1969) both poems 
І21—24 
Generally negative, especially on “Byzantium.” Purportedly it suffers from "rigidity of . . . symbolic struc- 
ture” and reliance on “poised speed and virtuosity.” The meaning (order trnumphing over man’s com- 


plexities) and what impressiveness the poems have derive largely from Yeats's conceptualization of the 
golden songbird emblem. 


х 
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Beja, Morris “гоог: Odyssey to Byzantium" Extrapolation то (May 1969) 67-68 “Sailing” 


A strained effort to draw meaningful parallels between the movie zoor: A Space Odyssey and Yeats's 
thought, especially his 2,000-year cycles and the ideas in "Sailing." The results are as slight in weight as the 
article ıs ın length. 


Blackmur, R. P. “The Later Poetry of W. B. Yeats” Southern Review o.s. 2 (Autumn 1936) 339-62 
both poems 357-58 


Reprinted in his Tbe Expense of Greatness (NY: Arrow Editions 1940; Gloucester: Peter Smith 1958) 
98-99. Also in R. W. Stallman, ed Critiques and Essays т Criticism, 1920—1948 (NY: Ronald 1949) 372-733 
Hall and Steinmann 60—62 (paperback 54—55); and Blackmur Language as Gesture: Essays т Poetry (NY: 
Harcourt, Brace 1952) 98—99. 

Earliest and most reprinted item listed in this bibliography. The poems are considered very briefly in an 
essay on “magic” as the doctrinal frame underlying Yeats’s poetry. "Byzantium" is taken as a “condensed 
declaration of doctrine,” while “Sailing” 1s more “the doctrine in action.” 


Bloom, Harold Yeats (NY : Oxford Univ Press 1970) “Sailing” 344-49 “Byzantium” 384-93 


The discussion of “Sailing” is rambling and disjointed, making considerable use of Bradford’s and Stall- 
worthy’s studies of drafts without providing significant new insights. As with almost everything in Yeats’s 
work, the author finds Blakean and Shelleyan antecedents, even suggesting The Revolt of Islam as the 
“ultumate literary source.” Bloom 1s generally unfavorable to Yeats’s late work, including this famous 
poem. The treatment of “Byzantium” is more persuasive and informative. It still insists, however, that 
Yeats was influenced by Blake and Shelley more than anything else. “Byzantzum is one of the most Shelleyan 
of Yeats’s poems... ," The Witch of Atlas being cited as a main influence. This leads to what must be one of 
the most unlikely sources yet suggested for the golden bird : Shelley’s “gaudy mock-bird.” Although Bloom 
allows for both the spiritual and aesthetic interpretations, he finds more concern with “Last Things” than 
with art. 


Bodkin, Maud Studies of Type-Images т Poetry, Religion, and Philosophy (London, NY, & 
Toronto: Oxford Univ Press 1951) “Sailing” то9—тт, 116, & 124-25 
Interesting, though not overwhelming. “Sailing” is discussed as a modern counterpart of the ancient prayer 
invoking wisdom from “the Most High" to teach “both the way of understanding and the joy of the spint.” 


Such need of “the finite creature, man, for relation with the infinite” ıs "recognized by the present-day 
psychologist. . . ." 


Bornstein, George Yeats and Shelley (Chicago & London: Univ of Chicago Press 1970) both poems 
182-90 
Comparison and contrast of Yeats's “Byzantine unity” and Shelley’s “Athenian harmony.” An uneasy 
blend of perception and confusion seems to pervade. Especially noticeable are contradictory statements on 
Platonism and on Byzantium’s representing pure transcendence, as against earthy mire being an integral 
part of the image. 


Bradford, Curtis “Journeys to Byzantium” Ушта Quarterly Review 25 (Spring 1949) 205-25 
neither poem 


Listed because of its title; however, not about the Byzantium poems at all. This article discusses in com- 
parative terms the poetry of Yeats and Eliot in relationship to their times. 
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—— “Yeats’s Byzantium Poems: A Study of Their Development” PMLA 75 (Mar 1960) 110-25 


Reprinted in revised form in John Unterecker, ed Yeats: A Collection of Critical Essays (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall 1963) 93-130. 

A highly perceptive and carefully organized essay which examines and discusses ш detail Yeats’s pre- 
publication manuscripts and typescripts as they elucidate the final versions. The interpretations deriving 
from this valuable study tend to support the more generally accepted readings. 


Bronowski, J. The Poet’s Defence (NY: Macmillan, London: Cambridge Univ Press 1939) both 
poems 243-48 
Probably confused, certainly confusing; but different. The poems are offered as “models” of Yeats's 
“mystic ideal of living." Yet in the gloss of “Sailing,” artifice is stressed rather than life. The closing imagery 
of “Byzantium,” however, “hints that... Yeats . . . now praises Byzantium because he finds there a spawn- 
ing and sexual life more exciting than that which he has left ” 


Brooks, Cleanth “The Vision of William Butler Yeats” Southern Review o.s. 4 (Summer 1938) 
116-42 both poems 130-40 

Reprinted as “Yeats: The Poet as Myth-Maker" in his Modern Poetry and the Tradition (Chapel Hill: 
Univ of North Carolina Press, London: Oxford Univ Press 1939; London: Edition Poetry 1948) 189-200. 
Also in Hall and Stemmmann 82-92 (paperback 73-82) 

This early essay by a leading spokesman of the New Criticism presents a surprisingly un-New-Critical 
examination of the poems, basing almost all points of exegesis on reference to various aspects of Yeats’s 
system. Consequently, both poems are taken to “depend heavily upon knowledge of” “the relation of the 
artist to the souls of the dead." 


—— The Well Wrought Urn: Studies in the Structure of Poetry (NY : Harcourt, Brace, Toronto: 
McClelland & Stewart 1947; London: Dennis Dobson 1949) "Sailing" 171—74 
Thoroughly “new critical ” “Sailing” is briefly treated in comparison to “Among School Children,” with 


emphasis upon intentional ambiguities, ironies, etc The interdependence of natural and supernatural is 
stressed, with elements of each seen even in the golden bird and “the artifice of eternity.” 


Burke, Kenneth “On Motivation in Yeats” Southern Review o.s. 7 (Winter 1941) 547-61 both 
poems 552-53 & 557-59 
Reprinted in Hall and Steinmann 259-62 & 254-55 (paperback 233-35 & 228-29). 
Brief and difficult, but climactic for the entire essay. “Yeates vision is not that of a motive in God . . .[but 
rather] of a motive ш self.” This “motive in self” has “ап ecstatic vision” and “a corresponding problem. . . . 
In the Byzantium poem[s] we encounter it in its ecstatic form, but elsewhere . . . in its problematic form ” 


Campbell, Harry Modean “‘Yeats’s ‘Sailing to Byzantium’ " Modern Language Notes уо (Dec 
1955) 585-89 
This highly persuasive note makes a strong case for the spiritual interpretation in response to analyses that 
take the poem as a "magnificent exaltation of art." 


Carpenter, Frederick I. “A Lesser ‘Byzantium’ ” College English 28 (May 1967) 614-15 "Sailing" 


A response to Lesser's article in the January issue It argues for the value of ambiguity which permits various 
readings and suggests a “middle ground” interpretation between Olson’s and Lesser's extremes: “The 
central point of the poem . . . 1s that the artist may achieve a relatively tolerable immortality by means 
of art." 
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Chatterjee, Bhabatosh The Poetry of W. B. Yeats (Calcutta: Orient Longmans 1 эва) "Sailing" 
121-22 “Byzantium” 122-25 
A number of interesting thematic possibilities and associations are suggested for key images-and words in 
“Sailing.” The conclusion that the final stanzas express “ап agonized acceptance of the fact that life is an 


inexorable cycle” is rather unusual, however. The longer discussion of “Byzantium” is less satisfactory and 
offers no very unified statement of meaning. 


Christopherson, John See Murphy, Gwendolen 


Cornwell, Ethel F. The “Still Point” : Theme and Variation in the Writings of T. S. Eliot, Coleridge, 
Yeats, Henry James, Virginia Woolf and D. H. Lawrence (New Brunswick: Rutgers Univ Press 
1962) both poems 104-07 & 120 

А commentary so strongly oriented toward the aesthetic interpretation that “Byzantium” is said to imply 


an acceptance of life in contrast to life's rejection in “Sailing.” The second poem becomes “a glorification 
of the human imagination, which can resolve life's complexities in the creative fire... .” 


Cowell, Raymond W. B. Yeats (London: Evans Brothers 1969; NY: Arco 1970) “Sailing” 76-79 
“Byzantium” тоо-12 & 147-49 
Though brief, this interpretation of “Sailing” on the aesthetic level is among the minority insistent that “the 
poet's allegiance to the world of generation goes too deep to be rooted out." The first commentary on 


“Byzantium” is quite similar. The second is a consideration of the drafts so brief and lackluster that its 
publication after the work of Bradford and Stallworthy 1s a curiosity. 


Daiches, David Poetry and the Modern World: A Study of the Poetry in England between 1900 
and 1939 (Chicago: Univ of Chicago Press 1940; London: Cambridge Univ Press 1941) both poems 
but mainly “Byzantium” 180-85 
Opens and closes by overstating the proposition that “we need no knowledge from external sources to 
understand these two poems. . . .” The paraphrase based on this assumption is, not surprisingly, limited in 


value and persuasiveness. For example, the changelessness of Byzantium 1s repeatedly associated with 
“abstract intellect," a faculty which Yeats frequently denigrated. 


Davenport, A. “W.B. Yeats and the Upanishads” Review of English Studies n.s. 3 (Jan 1952) 55-62 
“Sailing” 56-57 “Byzantium” 59 
Specified as partly a brief addendum to Jeffares’ article in an earlier issue. Several passages from the Upani- 
shads are suggested as possible further sources for the golden bird image in “Sailing” (one quite interesting 
in verbal and philosophical parallelism) and for moon symbolism ш “Byzantium.” The former associations 
are said to imply the unusual idea that “Sailing” postulates reincarnation rather than release. 


Davison, Denis “Word and Sound in Yeats's Byzantium" Theoria [Pietermaritzburg] 7 (1955) 
III-I4 


A brief but incisive criticism of three areas of inconsistency in Masson's ELH article. 


Dobrée, Bonamy See Murphy, Gwendolen 
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Donaldson, Allan “А Note on W. B. Yeats’s ‘Sailing to Byzantium’ " Notes and Queries n.s. т 


(Jan.1954) 34—35 


А somewhat dubious proposition that the phrase “fastened to a dying animal" has roots in the Theosophical 
doctrine on incarnation of human soul and animal soul in a single body. 


Donoghue, Denis, “Оп ‘The Winding Stair’ " ın An Honoured Guest: New Essays оп W. B. Yeats 
ed Denis Donoghue and J. К. Mulryne (London: Arnold 1965 ; NY: St Martin's 1966) "Byzantium" 
115-17 
Brief treatment that not only explicitly rejects the aesthetic interpretation but also finds most of the poem 
depicting a paradisiacal rather than а purgatorıal state of the soul. 


Dume, Thomas L. “Yeats? Golden Tree and Birds in the Byzantium Poems" Modern Language 
Notes 68 (June 1952) 404-07 


A short note which initially reviews the suggestions of Olson, Notopoulos, and Jeffares for possible sources 
of the golden bird image and then suggests another as more probable— The Cambridge Medieval History. 
Dume argues that since Yeats owned this book (as well as Gibbon's Decline and Fall, whose passage 1s less 
suggestive), “ıt is sensible to consider it as the source rather than to search for more unusual volumes which 
he almost certainly did not read ” 


Ellmann, Richard The Identity of Yeats (NY : Oxford Univ Press, London & Toronto: Macmillan 
1954; 2nd ed NY: Oxford Univ Press 1964, London: Faber & Faber 1965) “Byzantium” 219-23 


Except for a somewhat questionable final point about an “undercurrent” of “reaction from perfection,” 
this ıs among the better readings of the more difficult poem. One of its main virtues is a convincing combina- 
tion of the spiritual and aesthetic levels of interpretation: purification of the “spirits of the dead” and the 
refining of a work of art are “processes . . . which Yeats makes equivalent and symbolical of one another ” 
However, statements in the second edition's preface reaffirm the idea of reaction from perfection," pages 
xiii and xx. 


— — Yeats: The Man and the Masks (NY: Macmillan 1948; London: Macmillan 1949; NY: 
Dutton 1958; London: Faber & Faber 1961) “Sailing” 252-56 "Byzantium" 269-71 


Material on "Sailing" reprinted in Finneran 94-97 

Passages from the best critical biography. “Sailing” is decidedly interpreted in terms of perfected art: 
“the golden bird symbolizes... the poem itself . . . [and] the poet, who becomes what he creates." Then 
after acknowledging that Yeats wished the second poem to be interpretable as “а representation of the 
afterlife,” the author insists upon reading it even more emphatically as “primarily a description of the act 
of making a poem.” 


Empson, William “Mr. Wilson on the-Byzantium Poems” Review of English Literature 1 (July 
1960) 51-56 
Reprinted in Finneran 88-93. 
Mr Empson skins his ignorance. He first attacks Wilson's supposed interpretation of “Sailing” (in W B. 
Yeats and Tradition) as too symbolic and unappreciative of Yeats’s wit, when Wilson's essay 1s explicitly 
about “‘Byzantium” only. Empson also urges а non-symbolic and humorously ironic reading of the second 
poem, although its author was a thoroughly serious symbolist. While Wilson's tone may be self-important, 
Empson’s 1s cavalier. 
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— “The Variants for the Byzantium Poems" in Essays Presented to Ату G. Stock, Professor of 
English, Rajasthan University, 1961-1965 ed R. K. Kaul (Jaipur: Rajasthan Univ Press.1965) 111-36 


Reprinted in Phoenix [Korea Univ] то (1966) 1-26. 

An unsuccessful attempt to correct shortcomings in the author's eie article. This poorly organized 
essay first belabors the thesis that Byzantium was not meant to symbolize paradise, that Yeats expected to 
be reincarnated from whatever state it represented. The article next belittles the golden bird as a mechanical 
toy and then discusses “Byzantium” as a versified “Science Fiction narrative" with little excitement or very 
clear point. Scraps of the drafts are used throughout to little advantage. 


Engelberg, Edward The Vast Design: Patterns in W. B. Yeats's Aesthetic (Toronto: Univ of 
Toronto Press, London: Oxford Univ Press 1964) “Sailing” 137 “Byzantium” т46—49 


Materials on “Byzantium” reprinted in Finneran 144-46. 

Both discussions attempt to show, with questionable success, that the poems illustrate a purported 
Yeatsian aesthetic principle which paradoxically fuses multiplicity and motion with singleness and “still 
mtensity.”” 


Finneran, Richard J., ed William Butler Yeats: The Byzantium Poems (Columbus: Charles Merrill 
1970) both poems 2-то 


Ostensibly the introduction to a casebook, but actually an analysis in its own right. The author-editor first 
convincingly reverses a long-held view by showing that possibly both poems depict the end of the first 
Christian millennium. Thereafter he rapidly loses the reader's respect by adamantly adhering to the aes- 
thetic level of interpretation only. Despite this, he manages a certain persuasiveness in arguing the some- 
what unorthodox view that the conclusion of “Sailing” implies the interrelationship of art and nature 
rather than their disparity. However, his attempt to show that “Byzantium” 1s an elaboration of the same 
theme requires more wrenching of image and context than can readily be accepted. 


Fletcher, Ian See Gordon, D. J. 
Fowler, D. C. “Lesser on Yeats's ‘Sailing to Byzantium’ " College English 28 (May 1967) 614 


This brief response to Lesser's article in the January number commends the general critical approach but 
takes issue with Lesser’s reading of “вск with desire” in sexual terms: “Yeats is talking about soul sickness, 
and he is sick with something that 1s an analogue of fleshly desire, but not identical to it." 


Fraser, С. S. "Yeats's Byzantium" Critical Quarterly 2 (Autumn 1960) 253-61 both poems but 
mainly “Byzantium” 

Reprinted in Finneran 127-36. 

A fairly reasonable but somehow rather unsatisfying paraphrase. Many accepted points of interpreta- 


tion are rehearsed, along with occasionally less conventional suggestions. The discussion seems too general 
either to excite much conviction or to stir much dissent, yet it has done both. 


Fréchet, R. “Yeats’s ‘Sailing to Byzantium’ and Keats's ‘Ode to a Nightingale’ " in W. B. Yeats, 
1865—1965: Centenary Essays on the Art of W. B. Yeats ed D. E. S. Maxwell and S. B. Bushrui 
(Ibadan: Ibadan Univ Press 1965) 217-19 


А note which begins by indicating—not very convincingly —possible echoes in Yeats's poem which suggest 
that he had Keats's poem in mind when writing. А comparison and contrast in terms of Romanticism fol- 
lows, with the conclusion that Yeats's poem “епд on an unresolved tension between his yearning to live 
and his yearning after truth." 
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Frye, Northrop “The Top of the Tower: A Study of the Imagery of Yeats” Southern Review n.s. 5 
(Summer 1969) 850—7x both poems 870-71 


The Byzantium poems are used anachronistically as the final symbolic statement of Yeats's imaginative 
vision, treated as if they incorporated materials from the first to the last of the poet's career. They are said 
to be about the creative process, but not, as usual, in reference to art alone. The entirety of human ex- 
perience is ostensibly created by man, not by an independent God. 


Garab, Arra M. Beyond Byzantium: The Last Phase of Yeats's Career (DeKalb: Northern Illinois 
Univ Press 1969) "Sailing" 17-22 & 29 


A book whose thesis ıs that “Sailing” ıs “Yeats’s last and most accomplished ‘cry of the heart against neces- 
sity,’ " agamst physical existence. Since any transcendence achieved would be “somewhere between the 
passing and the lasting,” “the poem contains the germ of its own counterstatement.” After it, Yeats “came 
to celebrate the rich confusion of life.”” However, Yeats’s contemplation of the transcendent in subsequent 
work 1s not accounted for. Thus both the poem’s mterpretation and book’s thesis seem open to question. 
Interestingly in this connection, “Byzantium” ts mentioned in the book only once. 


Gordon, D. J., and Ian Fletcher “Byzantium” in I, the Poet William Yeats: A Descriptwe Guide 
[to a photographic exhibition] (Reading: Dept of English, Univ of Reading [mimeographed] 1957) 
both poems 26-29 


Reprinted with minor revisions and considerable new material in Gordon and Fletcher's W. B. Yeats: 
Images of a Poet (Manchester: Manchester Univ Press, Wilmslow: Richmond Press 1961, NY: Barnes & 
Noble 1962) 81-89. Expanded version reprinted in John Unterecker, ed Yeats: A Collection of Critical 
Essays (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall 1963) 131-38. 

А somewhat loosely organized but extremely informative essay. It suggests likely sources for various 
images in the poems—with more persuasiveness than most earlier articles—and discusses interrelationships 
with symbolic patterns already in Yeats's thought, especially bird and tree symbolism. The Byzantium of 
“Sailing” 15 seen as both a symbol in the historical system and “an image of the Heavenly City. . . . Byzantium 
in the second poem has moved out of history; it has become the City of the Dead. . . .” 


Greene, D. J. “Yeats’s Byzantium and Johnson's Lichfield” Philological Quarterly 33 (Oct 1954) 


433-35 “Sailing” 


A rather trivial response to Gwynn’s suggestion that Yeats's lines “Nor is there singing school but studying / 
Monuments of its own magnificence” may have been influenced by a line п Gibbon. After pointing out 
that a line from Johnson ss close in phrasing and sentiment, Greene acknowledges, “It seems unlikely that 
Yeats would have known Johnson's book. . Probably it 1 safest to consider the phrase as being in the 
public domain." 


Grundy, Joan “Yeats and Byzantium" Critical Quarterly 3 (Summer 1961) 168-69 both poems 
but mainly “Sailing” 


A short but emphatic case for the spiritual interpretation in reaction to С. S. Fraser’s purported aesthetic 
reading. (Actually, Fraser does not insist upon the aesthetic level exclusively.) 


Gwynn, Frederick L. “Yeats’s Byzantium and Its Sources" Philological Quarterly 32 (Jan 1953) 
9-21 both poems 
Reprinted in Finneran 28-40 


The title should at least have included the word “possible.” The essay suggests numerous possibilities of 
influence or echoes from widely varied “sources,” some of which there 15 little assurance that Yeats knew. 
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Hall, James, and Martin Steinmann, ed The Permanence of Yeats: Selected Criticism (NY & 
Toronto: Macmillan 1950; NY: Collier [paperback] 196x; Gloucester: Peter Smith 1962) both 
poems 3—5 (paperback 2—4) 

In an introductory essay for the collection, brief treatment intended to absolve Yeats of charges of dabbling 


in magic. “In ‘Sailing to Byzantium,’ history and anthropology predominate clearly over supernaturalism. 
... ‘Byzantium,’ on the other hand, . . . [does involve some] supernatural concern." 


Heath-Stubbs, John The Darkling Plain: A Study of the Later Fortunes of Romanticism in English 
Poetry from George Darley to W. B. Yeats (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, Toronto: Collins 
1950) both poems 209-10 


Very brief, but very different. “Yeats confused aesthetics with morals.” Hence the ideal imaged by Byzan- 
tium is almost Fascistic; “it implies a deliberate and heartless régime of oppression in the cause of beauty.” 


Henn, T. R. The Lonely Tower: Studies in the Poetry of W. B. Yeats (London: Methuen 1950; 
NY: Pellegrini & Cudahy 1952; 2nd ed London: Methuen, NY: Barnes & Noble 1965) in xst ed 
background material for both poems 207-11 “Sailing” 211-15 “Byzantium” 215-24; in 2nd ed 
background material 220-24 “Sailing” 224-28 “Byzantium” (slightly revised) 228-37 

Reprinted ın Finneran 102-19. 

Extended but disappointing paraphrases, with bits of parallel or supposedly related material from other 
parts of Yeats’s work cited at various points, as in Jeffares’ RES article, which is frequently cited. This 
chapter lacks the incisive perceptions of some parts of the book, and the final judgment of these poems is 
surprisingly negative. 


Hone, Joseph W. B. Yeats, 1865-1939 (London & Toronto: Macmillan 1942; NY: Macmillan 

1943; 2nd ed London & Toronto: Macmillan, NY: St Martin's 1962) ın rst ed both poems 392-93 

"Sailing" 398 “Byzantium” 442-43; 1n 2nd ed both poems 367 "Sailing" 372-73 "Byzantium" 413 
No critique; a few bits of relevant biographical information on visits to European sites, an experience with 
a spirit-medium involving flame imagery, etc. 


Hough, Graham “А Study of Yeats” Cambridge Journal 2 (Mar 1949) 323-42 both poems but 
mainly “Byzantium” 335-37 
Reprinted in his The Last Romantics (London: Duckworth 1949; NY: Macmillan 1950) 254-56. 


Short and unusual. Byzantium is said to represent a tension-ridden unity within life rather than aesthetic 
permanence or spiritual beatitude. It “is accepted, but unwillingly, as a pis-aller.” 


Jeffares, A. Norman “The Byzantine Poems of W. B. Yeats” Review of English Studies o.s. 22 
(Jan 1946) 44-52. 
Reprinted in Finneran 17-27. 
A relatively early essay written with the benefit of access to unpublished manuscript drafts of “Sailing.” 
Despite this advantage, little incisive analysis or original interpretation results. Instead, various aspects of 
both poems and possible sources of imagery are discussed in a somewhat desultory manner. This article has 
been cited as a seminal work by subsequent commentators out of all proportion to its inherent value. 


——— A Commentary on the Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats (Stanford: Stanford Univ Press, 
London: Macmillan 1968) “Sailing” 251-57 “Byzantium” 352-59 
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з 
a 


Not a critique or interpretation, but a compendium of biographical facts, source materials, parallels, and 
scholarship relevant to the poems; more helpful for “Sailing” than for “Byzantium.” Passages quoted from 
Yeats’s prose, some unpublished, clearly indicate that the spiritual level of meaning was foremost in the 
poet’s mind. 


—— “Notes on Pattern in the Byzantine Poems of W. B. Yeats” Revue des langues vivantes 31 iv 
(1965) 353-59 
Takes further the analysis—mainly of repetitive patterns—inituated in the author's ESA article. A number of 


the repetitions seem either insignificant or self-evident, however. Disregard of Yeats’s habitual use of near- 
rhymes leads to a surprising assertion of rhyme-scheme irregularity in both poems. Cf. Perloff. 


—— The Poetry of W. B. Yeats (also titled on spine or cover of various editions as W. B. Yeats: 
The Poems, W. B. Yeats: The Poetry, or The Poems: W. B. Yeats; however, all these are identified 
as Studies in English Literature No 4) (Great Neck: Barron, London: Arnold 1961) “Sailing” 42-44 
“Byzantium” 50—51 

The concise comments in this slender general survey probably constitute the author's most compelling 


critique of the poems. “Sailing” 1s left open to either the spiritual or aesthetic interpretation. On the basis 
of certain rhetorical patterns, “Byzantium” (read on the spiritual level) is said to have the richer texture. 


— — W. B. Yeats: Man and Poet (London: Routledge & Paul, New Haven: Yale Univ Press 1949; 
and ed London: Routledge & Paul 1962; NY: Barnes & Noble 1966) both poems 259-62 & 
“Sailing” 236 

Relates the poems to biographical facts and possible sources of imagery more than interpreting them. 


"Both. praise eternity as a means of forgetting regrets for youth and vigour; but the later poem has 
been written out of an experience further from life and nearer death." 


— — “Yeats’s Byzantine Poems and the Critics” English Studies т Africa 5 (Mar 1962) 11-28 


Almost fraudulent, certainly shoddy. Relatively few critics are actually mentioned. Some cited sources say 
nothing significant about the Byzantium poems, others very little; a discernible bias favors British com- 
mentators. Instead of sustaining a thorough survey of existing criticism, the article twice lapses into anal- 
yses of its own, one heavily repetitious of the author's earlier RES piece, the other focused on relatively 
trivial details of verbal repetition. 


Jernigan, Jay “Тһе Phoenix as Thematic Symbol in Yeats's ‘Byzantium’ " Michigan Academician 
1 (Spring 1969) 93-99 
Identifies Yeats’s golden bird with the legendary phoenix, evidently without knowledge of Allen's earlier 


article doing the same. However, Jernigan further argues that in the second poem the recurrent rebirths 
thus imaged are those of Yeats’s historical cycles rather than of individual spirits. 


Jones, James Land “Keats and Yeats: ‘Artificers of the Great Moment’ " Xavier University Studies 
4 (May 1965) 125-49 “Sailing” 147-48 
Extremely brief. “Ode to a Nightingale” and “Sailing” are compared п their “relative degrees of refusal to 


accept the natural world” and in their use of a bird and its song “as a symbol for the realized quest beyond 
the flesh... .” 
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Kermode, Frank Romantic Image (London: Routledge & Paul, NY: Macmillan 1957; NY: 
Chilmark Press & Vintage 1964) both poems 86-89 
A slightly doctrinal interpretation m terms of the book's main concern. The “Romantic Image,” a symbol 


that reconciles opposites, 1s manifested in the golden bird, which reconciles the opposites of life and death, 
with emphasis upon the paradox that “the dead [are] more alive than the living.” 


Knight, G. Wilson The Starlit Dome: Studies in the Poetry of Vision (London, NY, & Toronto: 
Oxford Univ Press 1941). both poems 310-11 
A very brief paraphrase, with some points of comparison to dis earlier Romantic poets with whom the 


book is concerned. The dome is compared to that in “Kubla Khan,” and both are interpreted to represent 
transcendence of “man’s labyrinthine and passionate confusions.” 


Knights, L. C. “W. B. Yeats: The Assertion of Values" Southern Review o.s. 7 (Winter 1941) 
426—41 both poems 438— 
Reprinted as “Poetry and Social Criticism: The Work of W. B. Yeats” in his Explorations (NY: George 
W. Stewart 1947) 170-85 both poems 202-04. 
Brief but unusual interpretations. In “Sailing” “the function of the ‘artifice of eternity’ is to celebrate 
[the] living world of the first stanza" and its "positive vitality.” “Byzantium,” lacking such “powerful 
life,” 1s “less rich." 


» €t, 


Kostelanetz, Anne “Irony in Yeats's Byzantium Poems" Tennessee Studies in Literature 9 (1967) 
129742 
A tour de force, using almost any means to turn the poems upside down. Citations of other Yeats passages, 
comparisons with Romantic poets, arbitrary assertions, and identifications of irontes (some real, some 


forced) are all employed in a paraphrase meant to show that “these two poems celebrate not art but the 
passionate desires and sensual delights of the human." 


Lees, Е. №. “‘Yeats’s ‘Byzantium,’ Dante, and Shelley” Notes and Queries n.s. 4 (July 1957) 312-13 
Reprinted in Finneran 41-43. 
Suggests influences from The Divine Comedy upon “Byzantium” on the basis of a number of ostensible 
parallels. Some are provocative, but most seem tenuous. Shelley is only tangential. 


Lentricchia, Frank The Gatety of Language: An Essay on the Radical Poetics of W. B. Yeats and 

Wallace Stevens (Berkeley & Los Angeles: Univ of California Press, London: Cambridge Univ 

Press 1968) "Sailing" 102-07 “Byzantium” 07-14 
Reasonably well-argued close textual readings with minimum reference to extraneous esoteric materials. 
Emphasis upon intentional ambiguities and ironic possibilities in “Sailing” supports a thesis that neither 
stasis of transcendence nor flux of this world is valued over the other. While both the spiritual and aesthetic 
interpretations are considered ш “Sailing,” “Byzantium” is read exclusively in terms of the aesthetic, 
which results in a strained exegesis to conclude that Yeats “exalts . . . the vitality of natural life and... 
harmonies of art in equally energetic tones.” 


‘Lesser, Simon O. “ ‘Sailing to Byzantium’—Another Voyage, Another Reading” College English 
28 ( (an 1967) 291-310 


"A ‘Less a discussion of “Sailing” than an attack upon the formalistic critical approach represented by Olson's 
Ша ' earlier essay. Yeats's poem almost disappears halfway through this belligerent and repetitious article. 
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Ironically, the author makes a major issue of the importance of content as opposed to form ın critical 
analyses, after having unwittingly revealed considerable ignorance concerning some of Yeats's most ha- 
bitual symbolic associations (poetic content). See entries for Carpenter and Fowler. 


Levine, Bernard The Dissolving Image: The Spiritual-Esthetic Development of W. B. Yeats (De- 
troit: Wayne State Univ Press 1970) “Byzantium” 137-43 
This piece of verbal sophistry is so confused and confusing that to indicate accurately what it actually says 
ıs difficult. “It ıs not апу... external unity (. . . beyond time and place) that ‘Byzantium’ expresses. Rather 
the poem registers the antipodal relationship between images as that relationship bears on the state of mind 
of the speaker. The referents of mages are swallowed up as the intensity of the mind ordering those images 
concentrates upon its own evolution." 


Lister, Raymond Beulah to Byzantium: A Study of Parallels in the Works of W. B. Yeats, William 
Blake, Samuel Palmer and Edward Calvert (Dublin: Dolmen, London: Oxford Univ Press 1965) 
both poems but mainly “Sailing” 43—45 
Reprinted п Liam Miller, ed Tbe Dolmen Press Yeats Centenary Papers MCMLXV (Dublm: Dolmen, 
London: Oxford Univ Press, Chester Springs: Dufour 1968) same pagination as Beulah to Byzantium. 
Far less of direct significance to the Byzantium poems than the title might suggest. Briefly considered is 
possible influence upon Yeats's domed "city of the mind" from Blake's Golgonooza and, much more 
tenuously, from Calvert’s miniature painting “A Primitive City.” 


McAlindon, T. “The Idea of Byzantium in William Morris and W. B. Yeats” Modern Philology 
64 (May 1967) 307-19 both poems but mainly “Sailing” 
Moderately stated, carefully documented, thoroughly persuasive. This essay, demonstrating Morns’ influ- 
ence upon Yeats’s Byzantium as an emblem of unity of being, grounded in unity of culture, 15 a “must” 


for the reader who wishes to understand fully certain socio-aesthetic reasons why the Irish poet found it 
necessary to make his imaginative pilgrimage to the great Mid-Eastern city. 


MacNeice, Louis The Poetry of W. B. Yeats (London: Milford 1940; NY, London, & Toronto: 
Oxford Univ Press 1941; London: Faber & Faber, NY: Oxford Univ Press 1967) both poems 
125-28 

Brief treatment interspersed with related materials by Yeats and others. The chaotic world of Becoming is 


contrasted to the changeless world of Being. MacNeice dwells on Yeats’s vacillation about total commit- 
ment to either world at this stage of his career. 


Magaw, Malcolm “Yeats and Keats: The Poetics of Romanticism" Bucknell Review 13 (Dec 
1965) 87—96 “Sailing” 92—96 
Compares and contrasts Keats and Yeats as Romantics by examining “Sailing” and the “Nightingale” and 


“Grecian Urn" Odes. Nothing very impressive results as far as meaning in “Sailing” is concerned. The 
comparison endeavors to show that Yeats rejects nature and idealizes art more than Keats. 


> 


Masson, David І. “The ‘Musical Form’ of Yeats's ‘Byzantium 
1953) 400-01 


Reprinted ш Finneran 120-21. 
Does a good deal—of reasonably worthwhile interest—in a little space. Stanzas 1 and ш are shown to be 


” Notes and Queries o.s. 198 (Sept 


ғ 
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akin in theme, diction, and sound patterns, as are stanzas п and IV. A surprising number of verbal echoes 
from these four stanzas are shown to converge in stanza V as a finale. 


—— “Word and Sound in Yeats’ ‘Byzantium’ ” ELH 20 (June 1953) 136-60 


Quite opposite to the author's piece in NO, this essay 1s badly organized and unduly technical. While it 
offers more than jargon and double-talk, its theories and conclusions often seem tenuous, and its analyses of 
phonic patterns are too elaborate and strained. 


Melchior, Giorgio The Whole Mystery of Art: Pattern into Poetry m the Work of W. B. Yeats 
(London: Routledge & Paul 1960; NY: Macmillan 1961) both poems 200-34 with related ma- 
terial on cosmic egg symbolism 140-41 & 164-99 


Most of the material on the poems reprinted in Finneran 67-87. 

A discursive essay with such provocative suggestions that its excursions seem well worth the trouble. 
Specified as neither an interpretation nor a study of literary sources, the piece nevertheless includes elements 
of both. But the emphasis 1s on visual sources, especially architectural ones. The final portion may reason- 
ably be termed the definitive study of dome imagery in the poems. 


Misra, B. P. W. B. Yeats (Delhi: Kitab Mahal 1962; London: Probsthain 1964) “Sailing” 118-20 
“Byzantium” 120-22 


Rather limited. For “Sailing” there 1s a running prose paraphrase with glosses inserted in parentheses and 
a somewhat repetitious final commentary. In a generally similar format for "Byzantium," the prose para- 
phrase plays a larger role. Both discussions lean toward the spiritual interpretation, acknowledge depen- 
dence upon antecedent commentanies (despite some original references to Indian mysticism), and manifest 
occasional lapses in idiom and style. 


Mizener, Arthur “The Romanticism of W. B. Yeats” Southern Quarterly o.s. 7 (Winter 1941) 
601-23 "Sailing" 606-08 & 615-18 


More confused and confusing than informative, this discussion uses “Sailing” to argue against Cleanth 
Brooks that Yeats was much more a 9os Romantic than a metaphysical. 


Munro, John M. “ ‘Byzantium’ or The Imperial Palace?: Ultimate Vision or Variable Compro- 
mise?" Venture [Univ of Karachi] 5 (Apr 1969) 93—109 


Quite an oddity. Yeats and “Byzantium” are compared to Arnold Bennett and Imperial Palace: “Вугап- 
trum is the flowering perfection of both art and Ше; the luxury hotel ıs a magnificent compromise." A 
Colendgean version of the aesthetic interpretation for "Byzantium" is simply assumed. Greatest emphasis 
and space are given to analysis of Bennett's novel. 


Murphy, Gwendolen Times Literary Supplement (Aug 25 1950) 533 & (Sept 15 1950) 581 “Вуғап- 
tium" 


A tempest in perhaps something more than a teapot. After finding that in her annotated anthology Gwendo- 
len Murphy had used “dıstaıns” rather than “‘disdams” ın line 5 of "Byzantium," R. A. Auty wrote to TLS 
indicating his agreement and decrying the fact that publishers permit such “errors” as “‘disdains” to go 
uncorrected (Aug 1x 1950, 501). This led to a series of responses from Richard Murphy—evidently no 
relation—(Sept т, 549), John Christopherson (Sept 15, 581), Vernon Watkins (Sept 22, 597), Bonamy 
Dobrée (ibid ), and G. Murphy herself (whose anthology's annotations are too routine for inclusion here). 
Virtually all except Miss Murphy favored "disdains," largely on internal evidence and logic. The whole 
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debate was complicated by unavailability at the time of manuscripts used by Bradford and Stallworthy. 
Finally, armed with supporting letters from Auty and Herbert Read, Miss Murphy had the last—though 
probably not authoritative—word in this battle of words over a word. 


Murphy, Richard See Murphy, Gwendolen 


Notopoulos, James “Byzantine Platonism in Yeats” Classical Journal 54 (Apr 1959) 315-21 
“Sailing” 


A combined quasi-paraphrase and study of sources (visual and literary), with emphasis on the author's 
interests in classical studies. Metcalfe and Diehl are postulated as principal sources despite earlier persua- 
sive arguments to the contrary by Dume and others. An effort to associate meaningfully the Byzantine and 
Platonic elements in the poem seems dubious and sometimes self-contradictory. 


—— “Sailing to Byzantium" Classical Journal 4x (Nov 1945) 78-79 


After proclaiming the poem a “Platonic lyric,” this note suggests for the palace and golden-bird imagery 
classical and foreign-language sources less likely to have been known by Yeats than works suggested 
elsewhere. See especially Dume. 


O’Donnell, J. P. Sailing to Byzantium: A Study in the Development of the Later Style and Sym- 
boltsm in the Poetry of William Butler Yeats (Cambridge: Harvard Univ Press 1939; London: 
Oxford Univ Press 1940; NY: Octagon Books 1970) “Sailing” 66-71 


The book treats the poem from which it takes its title only briefly and superficially. Rather than suggesting 
intentional meaning on the spiritual and aesthetic levels simultaneously, the author seems unable to make 
a choice between the two. 


Olson, Elder “ ‘Sailing to Byzantium’: Prolegomena to a Poetics of the Lyric” University [of Kansas 
City] Review 8 (Spring 1942) 209-19 


Reprinted ın Hall and Steinmann 286—300 (paperback 257-69). Also in Wilbur Scott, ed Five Approaches 
of Literary Criticism (NY : Collier 1962; NY: Macmillan 1963) 215-30; and in part (211-15 of original) in 
R. W. Stallman, ed Critiques and Essays m Criticism, 1920—1948 (NY: Ronald Press 1949) 284-88. 

Rather self-important in tone А schematized analysis of formal units and an extended paraphrase do 
little to delineate a viable poetics of the lyric and less to elucidate Yeats’s poem. Through various reprintings 
and Lesser’s College English article in response, this essay has received much more attention than its ideas 
warrant. 


Parks, L. С. “The Hidden Aspect of ‘Sailing to Byzantium’ ” Études anglaises 16 (Oct 1963) 333-44 


Perceptive and enlightening scholarship The impingement of Yeats’s Rosicrucianism, French Symbolist 
theory, and alchemical “mythology” upon the poem’s theme and form 1s delineated їп considerable detail. 
Slight weakness in organization 1s more than compensated for by a major virtue: despite 1ts occult emphasis, 
the article makes a cogent case for Yeats’s conscious fusion of the spiritual and aesthetic levels of meaning. 


Pearce, Donald “Flames Begotten of Flame” Sewanee Review 74 (July-Sept 1966) 649-68 both 
poems 664-68 


Somewhat general and theoretical, but well written. Yeats’s poems are seen as late variations upon a theme 
running through the work of Anacreon, Horace, and Keats (especially the “Nightingale” and Grecian Urn” 
Odes). In such a poetic continuum, works, themes, and images light and feed one another, like “flames, 
begotten of flame,” and Yeats's Byzantium is the “place,” the “ ‘dancing floor’ of the mind,” where this 
process occurs. 
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Perloff, Marjorie Rhyme and Meaning т the Poetry of Yeats (NY: Humanities Press, The Hague 
& Paris: Mouton 1970) “Sailing” 122-31 “Byzantium” 132-42 both poems 142-43 
A technical study with an intriguing thesis, persuasively presented. The Byzantium poems are used as 
culminating examples in the book's contention that Yeats’s choices of rhyme words and patterns often 
contribute substantially to the themes in his work. If such meaningful patterns were actually in Yeats's 


mind even half as often as the exegesis suggests, then the study reveals a hitherto unrecognized dimension 
of the poet’s genius. 


Phillips, Robert S. “Yeats’ Sailing to Byzantium, 25-32” Explicator 22 (Oct 1963) item тт 


A note suggesting association between Yeats's golden bird and Andersen’s fairy tale of the Emperor and the 
nightingale. While the suggestion may have some merit, Phillips presents the idea much less persuasively 
than Schanzer in English Studies. 


Rajan, Balachandra W. B. Yeats: A Critical Introduction (NY : Hillary House, London: Hutchin- 

son 1965 ; 2nd ed London: Hutchinson r969) “Sailing” 125-26 “Byzantium” 142-46 
Brief comment on “Sailing” and full-scale critique of “Byzantium,” each unusual and provocative. Despite 
the suggestion that esoteric background materials are unnecessary for appreciation of the poems, both 
discussions introduce just such materials, especially for “Byzantium.” A major contention 15 that “poetry 
must rest upon . . . the principle that eternity 1s in love with the productions of time.” “Sailing” is interpreted 
to show that it manifests this principle, but “Byzantium” is declared a tour de force because its complete 
repudiation of natural by supernatural violates the principle. 


Ransom, John Crowe “The Irish, the Gaelic, the Byzantine” Southern Review o.s. 7 (Winter 1941) 
517-46 both poems 518-22 
Unusual treatment, as part of an essay on Yeats’s religiosity versus his “naturalism.” The poems are seen 


as religious, "Byzantium" more completely because its non-natural Byzantine imagery 1s both more per- 
vasive and more fully realized. 


—— “Yeats and His Symbols" Kenyon Review т (Summer 1939) 309-22 “Sailing” 318-20 


Reprinted in Hall and Steinmann 104-05 (paperback 93) 
Very brief treatment in an essay on Yeats’s eclectic religion as a base for poetry. "Sailing" ıs seen as a 
“prayer” capable of giving “а very deep lay satisfaction” without “high-powered exegesis.” 


Reid, B. L. William Butler Yeats: The Lyric of Tragedy (Norman: Univ of Oklahoma Press 1961) 


“Sailing” 177-79 


Brief but overwrought. “Passionate Apocalypse . . . of a transcendent innocence and insight” grows out of 
“despair that takes on absoluteness from the very bareness and simplicity of the statement.” Both poems 


re € 


are mentioned occasionally elsewhere as examples of Yeats's “tragic passion.” 


Rudd, Margaret Divided Image: A Study of William Blake and W. B. Yeats (London: Routledge 
& Paul, NY: Hillary House 1957) "Sailing" 167-70 & 174 “Byzantium” 172-74 


An unusual interpretation, involving a supposed shift in Yeats’s thought from association of art with magic 
to association of art with religion. The poems are seen as perhaps pivotal in this development of aesthetic 
vision 


Saul, George Brandon “А Frenzy of Concentration: Yeats’s Verse from Responsibilities to The 
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King of the Great Clock Tower" Arizona Quarterly 20 (Summer 1964) 101-16 “Sailing” 108 & ттт 
“Byzantium” 113—14 


Reprinted in his In... Luminous Wind (Dublin: Dolmen, London: Oxford Univ Press 1966) “Sailing” 
226 & 230 “Byzantium” 232—33. Also in Liam Miller, ed The Dolmen Press Yeats Centenary Papers 
MCMLXV (Dublin: Dolmen, London: Oxford Univ Press, Chester Springs: Dufour 1968) same pagination 
as In... Lummous Wind. 

Extremely brief comments in a sweeping survey. “Sailing” is judged so simple as to need no interpreta- 
tion and Byzantium" so obscure as to make any impossible. Consequently, a rather negative attitude 15 
taken toward the amount of commentary that has accumulated on;the poems. 





Prolegomena to tbe Study of Yeats's Poems (Philadelphia: Univ of Pennsylvania Press 1957; 
London: Oxford Univ Press 1958) "Sailing" 1223 “Byzantium” 141-42 


Concerned mainly with dating the poems and listing as many references to scholarly and critical comments 
as existed m 1957. In the material on “Byzantium” an odd sort of negative attitude toward interpreting the 
poem at all filters through. 


Schanzer, Ernest “ ‘Sailing to Byzantium,’ Keats, and Andersen” English Studies 41 (Dec 1960) 
376-80 

Reprinted in Finneran 61—66. 

A reasonably well-written brief article that suggests association between Yeats’s golden bird and both the 
mechanical bird ın Andersen's “The Emperor’s Nightingale” and the nightingale of Keats's ode. A com- 
parison of several Keats poems with “Sailing” and “Among School Children” constitutes the largest part 
of the article, but the short introductory discussion of Andersen’s tale is more provocative. 


Seiden, Morton Irving William Butler Yeats: The Poet as a Mythmaker, 1865—1939 (East Lansing: 
Michigan State Univ Press 1962) both poems 253-68 


Both poems are interpreted on both the spiritual and aesthetic levels: “the purified human soul and the 
perfection of great art.” “Sailing” ıs treated fairly routinely, but two interesting possibilities are raised: 
1) the words “golden bough” allude to Frazer’s anthropological study, thus suggesting a “sacred rite" as a 
peripheral element of meaning; and 2) A Viston’s passage on Byzantine emperors as both men and gods as 
well as poets and priests establishes meaningful implications. Treatment of “Byzantium,” considerably less 
satisfactory, 1s a lengthy paraphrase, ironically preceded by the assertion that density of symbolism makes 
paraphrase impossible. Repetitiously overstated is the idea that the poem is many poems in one, its central 
image representing simultaneously a human soul, a metaphor for poetry, an entire poem, and the very 
poem “Byzantium” itself. 


Shaw, Priscilla Washburn Rilke, Valéry and Yeats: Tbe Domain of the Self (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers Univ Press 1964) both poems 202-207 & 209 
Brief, conventional treatment, interspersed with commentary on other poems, especially “Among School 
Children.” Both poems are taken to image the transcendent: “Yeats. . expresses dissatisfaction with . . 


the impurity of human experience. . . . Yeats... opposes artifacts to life, апд... identifies himself with the 
artifacts." 


Stageberg, Norman С. “Yeats” Sailing to Byzantium" Explicator 6 (Nov 1947) item 14 


A one-paragraph note which bases its suggestion that “perne” means whirl on a letter by Yeats that says, 
*.. the dead move in a whirl of wind.” 
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Stallworthy, Jon Between the Lines: Yeats's Poetry in the Making (Oxford: Clarendon Press 1963) 
“Sailing” 87-112 “Byzantium” 113-36 
Like Bradford’s PMLA article, a study of the poems’ developments based on examination of the drafts. 
Some interpretative and critical comments also occur, but neither these nor alternative readings of Yeats’s 
handwniting make the piece a significant advance over Bradford’s. Moreover, a somewhat dubious con- 


cluding argument is offered: the drafts “reveal the growth of what is almost a single poem” with a single 
set of themes. 


Stauffer, Donald A. The Golden Nightingale: Essays on Some Principles of Poetry in the Lyrics of 
William Butler Yeats (NY, London, & Toronto: Macmillan 1949) both poems by implication 
passim 

Although neither poem 1s explicated, this perceptive short book uses the golden bird throughout as the 


prime example of richly suggestive symbols and interrelated patterns of meaning m Yeats's art of revelanon 
and affirmation. 


——— The Nature of Poetry (NY: Norton 1946; London: George Bell 1947) "Sailing" 243-46 
“Byzantium” 172-75 
A running analysis of “Sailing” is offered to “show how much its beauty depends on formal elements.” 
The result is one of the better readings on the aesthetic level, especially for its date. The final stanza of 
“Byzantium” ıs cited to illustrate the “complex connections and oppositions and associations" charac- 
teristic of Yeats’s symbols. 


Steinmann, Martin See Hall, James : 


Stephens, James James, Seumas & Jacques: Unpublished Writings of James Stephens ed Lloyd 
Frankenberg (NY, London, & Toronto: Macmillan 1964) both poems but mainly "Byzantium" 
77-86 & тоо 
А rambling but sporadically provocative essay (dated 1944) that begins and ends by labeling "Byzantium" 
the “strangest” and “most remote poem in English." Not really Byzantine because the necessary abstrac- 
tion and stylization of human figure is destroyed by an excess of Yeats’s own presence, “Byzantium” 15 said 
to be only the second of three versions of “the poem,” the last of which Yeats did not live to write. “Its mean- 
mg cannot be uttered”; one can only experience “its brazen and fuming climate.” 


Stewart, J. I. M. Eight Modern Writers (NY & London: Oxford Univ Press 1963) both poems but 
mainly “Byzantium” 368 & 377-80 


A rather routine commentary, but surprising in some unusual suggestions, such as that “the mere horror 
and gruesomeness of being dead” is part of the poet’s meaning. 


Stock, A. С. W. B. Yeats: His Poetry and Thought (London & NY: Cambridge Univ Press, 
Toronto: Macmillan 1961) both poems but mainly “Byzantium” 202-04 


Reprinted in Finneran 137-39. 

A short discussion relating “Byzantium” to A Vision. “Sailing to Byzantium explains itself, but Byzan- 
пит... 1 [less] intelligible.” The poem’s imagery 1s interpreted as representing not “final Paradise,” but 
the condition of spiritual purgation described in The Soul m Judgment. 
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Strong, L. А. С. Personal Remarks (London: Peter Nevill, NY: Liveright 1953) “Sailing” 177-79 
Very brief, but makes an interesting point. Having been the meeting place of East and West as well as of 
pagan Greece and modern Christian civilization, “Byzantium . . . was an island in space and time." 


Sullivan, Ruth Ehzabeth “Backward to Byzantium" Literature and Psychology x7 1 (1967) “Sail- 
ing" 13-18 
Perhaps the most farfetched interpretation on record. “Beneath [the] conscious level . . . lies an unconscious 
wishful fantasy,” a desire to “become an infant too young to know adult sexual anxieties and young enough 
to return to the timeless bliss of oral union." The stanza by stanza paraphrase is neither convincing nor 
interesting. 


Tindall, Wiliam York in The Asian Legacy and American Life ed Arthur C. Christy (NY: John 
Day, Toronto: Longmans, Green 1945) “Sailing” 183-84 


Extremely brief but provocative. Key portions of the poem are related to Asian religion and thought. 


The Literary Symbol (NY: Columbia Univ Press, London: Oxford Univ Press 1955) “‘Sail- 
ing" 247-53 
An announced “close reading" of the text, rather self-conscious in tone. Both the spiritual and aesthetic 
levels are allowed for, but inclination is toward the aesthetic, with a Joycean stasis emphasized. 
——— W.B. Yeats (NY & London: Columbia Univ Press 1966) both poems 31—34 


A concise but informative general treatment. That both poems can be read successfully on both the spiritual 
and aesthetic levels is stressed. "Byzantium" is seen as more "faithful" to Yeats's ideas of the actual city, 
but "Sailing" 15 declared the better poem. 





Tschumi, Raymond Thought in Twentieth-century English Poetry (London: Routledge & Paul 
1951) "Sailing" 67-69 “Byzantium” 69-73 
Never overwhelming, but worth consideration. The distinctive feature 1s interpretation of "Sailing" in 


terms of Yeats’s historical cycles rather than either a journey of the soul or creation of a work of art. 
“Byzantium” 1s analyzed more conventionally in terms of purification of the spirit. 


Tudor-Craig, James See Wind, Edgar 


Unterecker, John A Reader's Guide to William Butler Yeats (NY: Noonday, London: Thames & 
Hudson, Toronto: Ambassador Books 1959) "Sailing" 171-74 “Byzantium” 21720 

Reprinted in Finneran 122-26. 

Relevant passages of a book that tries to say something about almost every poem. Both discussions are 
general and lackluster, the first one more than the second. “Sailing” 15 given the aesthetic reading; transcen- 
dence is through the old man’s becoming “the imperishable thing itself . . . the very work of art.” “Byzan- 
tium," on the other hand, images “the nature of the final escape from the round of reincarnation.” 


Ure, Peter Towards a Mythology: Studies in the Poetry of W. B. Yeats (Liverpool: Univ Press of 
Liverpool 1946; NY: Russell & Russell 1967) both poems 67—69 
A concise discussion emphasrzing the relationship of the poems to material in A Viston, especially Phase 15. 


In “Sailing” the city represents transcendent artistic perfection. In “Byzantium” ıt 1s more a purgatorial 
state of the soul. 
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Yeats (Edinburgh & London: Oliver & Boyd 1963; NY: Grove 1964; NY: Barnes & Noble 
1965) both poems 72—74 

Brief but reasonable. “Sailing” is interpreted through comparison to “Among School Children,” both in- 
volving artifacts that transcend life. A paraphrase of "Byzantium" emphasizes the purgatorial process of 


the soul. “Sailing” 1s designated the better poem, “Byzantium” being too much a “text for exposition” of 
Yeats’s system. 


Ussher, Arland Three Great Irishmen: Shaw, Yeats, Joyce (London: Gollancz, Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green 1952; NY: Devin-Adair 1953; NY: Biblo & Tannen 1968) both poems 81-83 


A short commentary by an author frequently perceptive but not always sympathetic to Yeats’s work. 
“Sailing” ıs said to involve “а certain pleasing absurdity,” but "Byzantium" represents Yeats’s achievement 
of his spiritual and aesthetic goals and so manifests a kind of magnificence. 


Veeder, William R. W. B. Yeats: The Rhetoric of Repetition (Berkeley & Los Angeles: Univ of 
California Press 1968) “Byzantium” 40-41 


Very brief and somewhat tenuous. “То make [the] ontological point” that in “Byzantium” various levels 
of reality are involved, “Yeats relied on formal patterning.” 


Vendler, Helen Hennessy Yeats’s Vision and the Later Plays (Cambridge: Harvard Univ Press, 
London: Oxford Univ Press 1963) both poems but mainly “Byzantium” 111 & 113-19 


Material on 114-18 reprinted in Finneran 140-43. 

An overwritten paraphrase which equates Byzantium with Phase x5 from A Viston and insists upon the 
aesthetic interpretation. “ ‘Byzantium’ is a dramatization of that heightened struggle, beginning with the 
delusion of an inhumanly purified art, progressing to an almost hysterical account of the trance of cre- 
ation. . .." 


Venter, J. A. “Phonic Patterning in Sailing to Byzantium" English Studies in Africa то (Mar 1967) 


40-46 
A jumble of linguistic theory and jargon. Only a few lines are actually analyzed. 


Walcut, Charles C. ‘Yeats’ Among School Children and Sailing to Byzantium" Explicator 8 (Apr 
1950) item 42 


A brief note (more about “Among School Children” than “ЅаШпр”) that argues similarity of theme because 
in both poems “the artifice of eternity. . is to be apprehended ın the eternal present." 


Walton, Geoffrey “Yeats’s ‘Perne’: Bobbin or Bird?” Essays in Criticism [Oxford] 16 (Apr 1966) 
255—58 “Sailing” я 
А short article which, after taking exception to earlier explanations of the word “perne,” offers the some- 


what tenuous suggestion that Yeats had in mind the pern or honey-buzzard, “а kind of hawk," and was 
thus making a verb with connotations of spiral flight. 


Watkins, Vernon See Murphy, Gwendolen 
Whinney, Margaret See Wind, Edgar 
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Whitaker, Thomas R. Swan and Shadow: Yeats's Dialogue with History (Chapel Hill: Univ of 
North Carolina Press 1964) “Sailing” 111-12 & 274-75 "Byzantium" 111-12 
Brief psychoanalytical or existential treatment. The poems are said to reflect simultaneous “incarnation 


and transfiguration,” “history transcended in an eternal moment of striving and contemplation” throu; 
gur ry 8 P 
“the paradox of Yeats’s creative perception.” 


White, Alison “Yeats?” ‘Byzantium,’ 20, and ‘Sailing to Byzantium,’ 30-32” Explicator 13 (Nov 
1954) item 8 


A note so terse and cryptic that it hardly exceeds this abstract ın length. The golden bird, because it can 
crow like the cocks of Hades, 1s said to be both “chthonic, protector of souls, and mantic, or prophetic.” 


Wilson, F. A. C. W. B. Yeats and Tradition (London: Gollancz, NY: Macmillan, Toronto: 
Doubleday 1958) “Byzantium” 231-43 

Reprinted in Finneran 44-57. 

A strongly Neo-Platonic exegesis that treats the poem more as narrative than lyric. The “action” is a 
journey from the moment of death to a view of heavenly perfection, thence through purgatory to a “grand 
panorama” of the city of the dead in relation to Ше. A self-important tone detracts from the ideas, which 
are themselves a peculiar mixture of incisive perceptions and near-nonsense. 


— — Yeats’s Iconography (London: Gollancz, NY: Macmillan, Toronto: Doubleday 1960) “Sail- 
ing” 284-85 
Reprinted in Finneran 58-60. 
Very brief, actually part of commentary on “At Algeciras.” The two points of significance are т) consid- 
eration of the bird-tree images as both archetypal and derivative from Yeats’s reading of Gibbon and 
2) the assumption of intentional analogy between the aesthetic level of meaning and the spiritual. 


Wind, Edgar “Raphael: The Dead Child on a Dolphin” Times Literary Supplement (Oct 25 1963) 
874 both poems by implication 


A response to Melchiori’s and F. A. C. Wilson’s indications that evidently there 1s no such sculpture as the 
one mentioned in Yeats’s question to T. Sturge Moore: “Do you know Raphael’s statue of the Dolphin 
carrying one of the Holy Innocents to Heaven ?" Wind documents the existence of two versions of such a 
statue, one of which was in Ireland for a long time. In subsequent letters to TLS (Nov 7 1963, p 907, and Nov 
21 1963, p 956), Margaret Whinney and James Tudor-Craig give further information on various replicas 
of the work. 


Winters, Yvor “Тһе Poetry of W. B. Yeats” Twentieth Century Literature 6 (Apr тобо) 3-24 both 
poems 10-12 
Reprinted as his The Poetry of William Butler Yeats (Denver: Swallow 1960) same pagination. 
Almost worthless. The author attacks others for analyses lacking genume critical qualities and then 
offers only the merest impressionistic criticism himself for “Sailing” and over-simplified exegesis for “By- 
zantium.” Strongly anti-Yeats, Winters accuses the poet of employing medieval allegory rather than sym- 
bolist technique in the poems. 


Zwerdling, Alex “W. B. Yeats: Variations on the Visionary Quest” University of Toronto Quar- 
terly 30 (Oct 1960) 72-85 both poems 77-79 
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Reprinted in John Unterecker, ed Yeats: A Collection of Critical Essays (Englewood Chffs: Prentice-Hall 
1963) 85-86. Also m Zwerdling Yeats and tbe Heroic Ideal (NY: New York Univ Press 1965; London: 
Peter Owen 1966) 170-71. 

Brief analysis of the poems as exemplary of the entire essay’s thesis: “Sailing” reflects a dichotomy be- 
tween spirituality and physicahty characteristic of Yeats's early work, whereas "Byzantium" conveys the 
later “idea of an actual world intersected at innumerable points by a spiritual one.” 


University of Hawaii at Hilo 





Byzantine ornament, twelfth 
century—Picture Collection 


CRAIG WALLACE BARROW 


Comprehensive Index to 
William Butler Yeats's A Vision 


Jess SUBJECT AND NAME index for the revised Macmillan edition of Yeats's 
А Vision attempts in its form to follow the guide to indexing in the University of Chicago 
Press's A Manual of Style (1th ed), but the peculiar nature of Yeats's book, its subject mat- 
ter, its unusual terms, its errors, its potential usefulness as an aid to Yeats critics and schol- 
ars, has led me to incorporate special elements into a new index to the work (the New York 
1938 edition; reissue, 1956; Collier-Macmillan paperback, 1966). The index may also be 
used with the printings based on the basic London 1937 edition. 

The index, to an extent, requires knowledge of A Vision before it can be fully used. I can 
think of no equivalent terms to use in cross-referencing Yeats's concepts of Mask, Body of 
Fate, Will, Creative Mind, etc. Consequently, I have indexed these unique concepts of 
Yeats's under his own terms without cross-references, having them appear in the index as 
they appear in Yeats's text, italicized or unitalicized, capitalized or not capitalized. 

There are some special uses for this index. The “phase” number of a person, as classified 
by Yeats, can be found in parentheses following the person's name in the index. Quotations, 
unidentified in the text, might be found (when I have been able to identify them), under the 
reference “Quotations, unidentified in text" or under “Yeats, William Butler—works 
quoted.” An outline of the contents of particular chapters can be found using the chapter 
titles of A Vision as references. Also, for a listing of the pages on which different “phases” 
are discussed or mentioned in A Vision, see the reference “Phases.” Since A Vision is a key 
to the meaning of Yeats’s later poetry and plays, I have made a reference called “Symbols 
and images,” which might be useful to Yeats critics in their examination of his works. The 
index also can be used in place of a bibliography for A Vision, since Yeats does not supply 
one. Tables and diagrams appearing in A Vision are indexed under the references “Tables” 
and “Diagrams, untitled.” 

Thanks are due to Professors Vivian Mercier, Charles Nilon, and Harold Kelling of the 
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University of Colorado and J. C. Maxwell of Oxford University for their assistance and 
knowledge. Errors, omissions, and ignorance I take full credit for, hoping the helpfulness of 
the index will outweigh its inadequacies. 





“The Great Wheel," from Yeats's A Viston (London: T. Werner 
Laurie, Ltd 1925)—Rare Book Division 


Comprebensive Index to Yeats's A Vision 


Achilles 177, 206, 219; in “The 
Phases of the Moon" бо 

Adam and Eve 290, 292 

Adam, Denise de L’Isle, character 
in "Stories of Michael Robartes 
and His Friends” 33-53 

Adams, Henry 261, 262 

“Adoration of the Magi, The” 54 

Adventure, An (anonymous book) 
2270 

AE See Russell, George 

Aeneas 206 

Aeschylus 269 

Aeslepius dialogue 190, rgon, 211 

Agamemnon, in “Leda and the 
Swan” 267 

Agrippa, Cornelius See Cornelius 
Agrippa 

Aherne, John, letter to Yeats 
53755 

Aherne, Owen, character in 
“Stories of Michael Robartes 
and His Friends" 33-55 

Alcemon 68-69 

Alexander the Great 153, 271, 272, 
273, 283 

Alexandria 280 

Algeciras 20 

All Souls Chapel at Oxford 6 

“All Souls’ Night: An 
Epilogue,” quoted 303-05 

Ammonius Sacca 278 

Anaxagoras 269, 272 

Anaximander 246 

Ancient Calendars 254n 

Antibes 45 

Antioch 286 

antithetical tincture 256-63, 271— 
75, 277-78, 281, 283, 285, 288, 
293-94, 296, 297, 299, 302 See 
also “Books I, П, Ш” 

Antoinette, Marie 227n 

Aphrodite See Venus 

Apocalypse 292n 

Apollo 244 

Aquarius See Zodiac 


THE INDEX 


Aquinas, Thomas 69, 114 

Arabia 51, 203n, 286 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, 
The; or, A Thousand and One 
Nigbts 286 

Ararat, Mount See Noah 

Arcadia 55 

Archer, William (translator) 35 

Architecture 287 

Aretino, Pietro (Phase 16) 137, 
138, 294 

Aries See Zodiac 

Aristophanes 271 

Aristotle 67, 271, 272 

Arnold, Matthew (Phase 18) 145, 
298 

Arthurian Romances 287 

Ashdown Forest 9 

Ashmolean Museum 269 

Asia 258, 270, 271, 272., 281, 286, 
287, 291; Asia Minor, Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt 257; with Europe 
205; identified with nature 
202—03 

Astraea (goddess of justice) 243, 


244 

Athena, in “The Phases of the 
Moon" 6o 

Athens 28 

Atticus, T Pomponius 244n 

Attis 243, 245 

Atys See Attis 

Austen, Jane 298, 299 

Autobiographies 230n, 299 

Automatic writing 223-24n; 
genesis of 8 

Axel, play by Villiers de'Isle-Adam 
referred to in “Stortes of Michael 
Robartes and His Friends" 
42—44 


Babylon 206, 2топ, 268n 

Bach, Johann Sebastian 4 

Bacon, Francis 296 

Bagdad, Caliph of See Caliph of 
Bagdad 
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Balzac, Honore de (Phase 20) 151, 
153, 162, зот; Le chef d'oeuvre 
inconnu 4; Louis Lambert and 
physical light x90 

Bardaisans See Bardesanes 

Bardesanes, Нутп of tbe Soul 232. 

Baudelaire, Charles Pierre (Phase 
13) 129 

Beardsley, Aubrey Vincent (Phase 
I3) 129, 290 

Beatitude See “Book III" 

Becket, St Thomas а 288, 289 

Bell, Mary, character in “Stories 
of Michael Robartes and His 
Friends” 42-53 

Berkeley, George (Bishop of 
Cloyne) 19, 70, 190; Common- 
place Book 191n; Srris and 
physical light 19o-91n 

Bernard, St See St Bernard 

Bernini, [Giovanni] Lorenzo 296 

Birdalone, in Morris’ The Water 
of the Wondrous Isles тїї 

Blake, William (Phase 16) 12, 24, 
72» 137, 138, 193, 298, 299; 
“Eternity” quoted 108; “The 
Mental Traveller” 189n, 212, 
213, 2623 quoted тоб, 277 

“Body and Spirit” by Шат Н 
Davies, quoted and commented 
ОП 225, 225n 

Body of Fate 256-58, 262-63 See 
also “Books I, II" 

Boehme, Jacob 12, 23, 72 

Bonaparte, Napoleon See 
Napoleon Bonaparte 

Bond, John, character in "Stories 
of Michael Robartes and His 
Friends” 42—50 

“Book I: The Great Wheel” 
67-184 

“Part I: The Principal 
Symbol" 67-80, concord and 
discord as basis of experience 67; 
geometric relation of gyres to 
concord and discord 67-68; 
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gyres in philosophy 68-70; 1iden- 
tification of time with subjectivity 
and space with objectivity 70- 
71; subjective cone as antithetical 
tincture struggling with objective 
cone as primary tincture 71—72; 
characterization of antithetical 
tincture as emotional and 
aesthetic and primary tincture as 
reasonable and moral 72—73; 
definitions of Faculties: Will and 
Mask as the will and its object 
and Creative Mind and Body of 
Fate as thought and its object 
73-74; Will and Creative Mind 
geometrically represented by 
gyres 74—76; passive agents, 
Mask and Body of Fate, deter- 
mined by position of active 
agents, Will and Creative Mind 
76-77; antithetical and primary 
character 77-78; correspon- 
dence of the phases of the moon 
with the Faculties and gyres 
78-80 

"Part II: Examination of ће 
Wheel” 80-104; Faculties and 
the zodiac 80-81; psychological 
reality of Phases and psycho- 
logical conceptions of Faculttes 
81-83; linking of Body of Fate 
and Daimon 83-84; free and 
enforced Mask 84-86; fate, 
necessity, and the Faculties 86— 
87, characterization and 
oscillation of the Phases 87-89; 
rules for finding true and false 
Faculties 90-92; subdivisions of 
Phases 92-93; discords, oppo- 
sitions, and contrasts 93-94; 
four perfections and four 
automatisms 95; tables 95-104 
See Tables 

“Part III: The Twenty-eight 
incarnations” 105-84 See Phases 

“Book II: The Completed Symbol" 

187-215; Principles underlying 
relation to Faculties 187; 
Principles identified (divine 
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ideas): Spirit and Celestial Body 
as mind and its object and Husk 
and Passionate Body as sense 
and objects of sense 187-88; 
birth, death, and the period be- 
tween lives related to Principles 
188-89; Datmon's relation to 
Prinaples: motive for Husk, 
possesses knowledge of Spirit, 
expressed in Celestial Body as 
intellectual necessity and ex- 
pressed in time and space as 
Passionate Body 189; Passionate 
Body and physical light 190; 
past, present, and future experi- 
ences and their relation to 
Faculties and Principles 191-93; 
ultimate reality as phaseless 
sphere or Thirteenth Cone 193; 
Plotinus, three Authentic 
Existants and the Principles 
193-94; aptitudes as a result of 
Faculties and Principles acting 
singly or in union. 195-96; 
zodiac and Principles geometric 
relations 196-201; movement 
of Faculties within cones of 
Principles: great year 202; Asia, 
nature, civilization, and cycles 
of lunar and solar months 202- 
04; antithetical and primary 
paralleled by Petrie and Schnei- 
der's theory of the conflict and 
union of races 205—07; zodiac 
and Unity of Being 207-08; 
application of Darmon to 
nations, cultures, and schools of 
thought 209; Thirteenth Cone, 
thirteenth cycle, thirteenth 
sphere 209-11; genetics of 
zodiac 211-13; woman as 
symbol and marriage 213-14; 
Unity of Being 214-15 

“Book III: The Soul in Judgment” 
219-40; attacks Valéry for belief 
in ephemeral quahty of life 2x9- 
20; links three states of the soul 
in Upanishads with Spirit. 220— 
23; period between death and 


birth: position of Principles and 
states of The Vision of the 
Blood Kindred, Meditation and 
Dreaming Back as product of 
zodiac positions 223-25; past 
experience as seen in Dreaming 
Back, Return, and Phantas- 
magoria with corresponding 
zodiac positions, function of 
Teaching Spirits of the 
Thirteenth Cone 225-31; 
Shiftings and Marriage or 
Beatitude as products of zodiac 
signs: the vanishing of good and 
evil 231-33; Purification re- 
placing old Husk and Passionate 
Body with new: relationship of 
Thirteenth Cone with Daimon 
233-34; Foreknowledge and 
zodiac position with Thirteenth 
Cone as censor 234-35; Spirits 
shape in several states 235-37; 
repeated, bonded relations of 
Daimons 237-39; bond be- 
tween Daimon and Thirteenth 
Cone 239-40 

“Book IV: The Great Year of the 
Ancients” 243-63 

“Book V: Dove or Swan” 267-302 
See also “Dove or Swan” 

Borrow, George (Phase 7) 115-16 

Boston Historical Association 262 

Botticelli, Sandro 133, 203n, 292, 
292N, 293 

Bradley, Professor 21on 

Brahmin See India 

Brancusi, Constantin 25 

Bronte, Patrick Branwell 118 

Browne, Sir Thomas 297 

Browning, Robert: Paracelsus 9; 
Pauline and Prppa Passes 
quoted Iro 

Brutus 244 

Buddha 22, 208; Suzuki's Zen 
Buddhism 215n 

Burke, Edmund 47 

Burne-Jones, Sir Edward Coley: 
Yeats captivated by women in 
“Sleep of Arthur” and “Golden 
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Stair” 133, 150 

Burnet, John 67 

“Burning Babe, The” by Robert 
Southwell 139 

Byron, George Gordon, Lord 
Byron (Phase 19) 143; The 
Giaour and Don Juan 113 

Byzantium 51, 271, 277, 281, 282, 
285, 287, 288, 289, 292; 
explanation of importance 279- 
8o See also Justinian I 


Cabala 12, 25, 301; Robartes' 
cabalistic society 37, 40, 54 

Cabbala See Cabala 

Caesar, Gaius Julius 177, 192, 
283; linking of Caesar and 
Christ 244-45, 254, 263 

Cahfornia 9 

Caliph of Bagdad 81, 286 

Callimachus 270, 298 

Calvin, John (Phase 25) 172 

Cancer See Zodiac 

Cannes 20, 44—45 

Cantos by Ezra Pound 4 

Capri 292n, 300 

Capricorn See Zodiac 

Cardinal 231n See also Zodiac 

Carlyle, Thomas (Phase 7) 115-16, 
120 

Carr, H. Wildon (translator) See 
Gentile, Giovanni 

Castiglione, Baldassare 293 

Castor 51 

Cathedrals 7 

Catherine of Genoa, St See St 
Catherine of Genoa 

Cats: excrement—a sign 16; Mrs 
Yeats’s dream of ro; Ruskin 
and phantom cat 195-96; Yeats 
and Pound on 5-6 

Cavalcanti, Guido 16 

Cefalù 285 

Celestial Body 136, 298 See also 
“Books II, Ш” 

Celtic Twilight, The 69n 

Centaur in art 278 

Cézanne, Paul 4 

Charlemagne 3, 283 


Charles the Great See 
Charlemagne 

Chaucer, Geoffrey 289 

China 257, 277; race theory 206 

Chrétien de Troyes 286 

Christ 9, 27-28, 41, 55, 136-37. 
165, 203, 208, 212, 230, 249, 257, 
262-63, 269, 281; linking of 
Caesar and Christ 244-45; 
nature of sacrifice 275; resur- 
rection and zodiac 250-51 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius 244-46, 
251 

Clare, County 244, 253n 

Clarence, in Richard Ш 120 

Clytaemnestra 51 

Coleridge, Hartley 118 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor The 
Friend 187n 

Collier, Jeremy 2x4 

Colonus 28 

Commedia dell Arte 83-84 

Communicators то; their signs of 
presence 14-17 

Conder, Charles 134 

Cone See Gyre 

“Conjunctions,” quoted 302 

Constantine I (Phase 8) 277, 278, 
288 

Coole Park 9, 17, 221 

Cordelia, in King Lear 28 

Cornelius Agrippa 23, 230 

Cotswold Hills 30x 

Cotta 244 

Cowley, Abraham 295 

Cracow 38 

Creative Mind 251, 256-58, 262— 
63, 299 See also “Books I, II" 

Crete 268n 

Crickman 28 

Crivelli, Carlo 292 

Croce, Benedetto 72n, 82, 82n, 261 

Cruachan 28 

Crusoe, Robinson 228n 

Cumaean song 243, 245 

Cusa, Nicholas of See Nicholas of 
Cusa 

Cyrannic Books See Hermes 
Trismegistus 
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Darwin, Charles (Phase 22) 157, 
159-60 

Davies, William H., “Body and 
Spirit" quoted and commented 
on 225, 225n 

da Vinci, Leonardo See Leonardo 
da Vinci 

Damon 22, 269 See also “Books 
I, II, II" 

Danaides 298 

Daniel, in Bible 23 

d'Annunzio, Gabriele (Phase 19) 
148 

Dante Alighieri (Phase 17) 141, 
143-44, 296; Convito [The 
Banquet] or Il Convivio 82, 289; 
The Divine Comedy 24, 192n, 
2.44, 289, 291 

de Castries, Duchess 301 

Decline of the West by Spengler 
II, 18, 261 

Dee, Dr John 23, 69 

della Guercia, Jacopo 291 

della Segnatura, Camera 293, 295 

Demogorgon in Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound 211, 211n 

Descartes, René 7 

de Troyes, Chrétien See Chrétien 
de Troyes 

Devil See Satan 

Diagrammatists See Judwalis 

Diagrams, untitled: concord and 
discord 68; cones and wheel of 
fate 199-200; Faculties move- 
ment in cones of Principles 201; 
Four Faculties 74-81; Passionate 
Body and Celestial Body 194; 
primary and antithetical 72; 
subjectivity—time and 
objectivity—space 71 

Dickens, Charles Pickwick 
Papers 298 

Dionysius the Areopagite 209, 212 

Divine Comedy, The See Dante 
Alighieri 

Dolabella, Publius Cornelius 245 

Dominicans 288 

Donatello (Donato di Niccoló dei 
Bardi) 291 
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Dostoevsky, Fyodor (Phase 22) 
The Idiot. 117-18, 156, 157, 160 

“Double Vision of Michael 
Robartes, The” 54; quoted 208 

“Dove or Swan,” Yeats’s later 
response to initial publication 
19 See also “Book V” 

Dowson, Ernest (Phase 13) 129 

Dreaming Back See “Book III” 

“Dream of Eugene Aram, The” 
by Thomas Hood 26-27 

Dryden, John 214, 295 

Dublin 7, 45 

Dublin Museum See National 
Museum of Ireland 

Duddon, John, character in 
“Stories of Michael Robartes 
and His Friends” 32-55 

Duhem, Pierre Le Systeme du 
monde 67n, 191n, 246n, 247, 
250n 

Dumas, Alexandre (Phase 7) 
тї$—16 

Dürer, Albrecht 29x 


Egypt 222, 232, 281, 294; conflict 
and union of races theory 205- 
06; thaumaturgy 278 

Ellis, Edwin 1890 

Emery, Florence (formerly 
Florence Farr) 222, 304 

Empedocles 20, 247; concord and 
discord 67, 72, 82, 246 

Endor, Witch of 52 

Endymion (гу 263-67) by John 
Keats, quoted 107 

England (in Yeats's historical 
Scheme) 294, 296 

Enneade, Tbe See Plotinus 

Epaminondas 28n 

Epicurus 272 

“Eternal Idol" by Rodin, 
description of 133 

“Eternity” by William Blake, 
quoted ro8 

Europe: in history 203n, 205, 258, 
282, 283, 285—300 

Ezekiel 179 
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Faculties 11, 22, 251, 256-58, 
262-63 See “Books I, II"; See 
also Will, Mask, Body of Fate, 
and Creative Mind 

Farr, Florence See Emery, Florence 

Faust See Goethe, Johann 
Wolfgang von 

Flaubert, Gustave (Phase 22) 157, 
300; double cone in “La 
Spirale” 70; La Tentation de 
Saint-Antoine and Bouvard and 
Pécuchet discussed 160-62 

Fleurs du Mal, Les 28 

Florence 43—44, 291 

Florence, Academy of 291 

Flower, Robin 253n 

Foreknowledge See “Book MI” 

Fra Angelico (Guido di Pietro of 
Fiesole) 289 

France, in history 296 

Frenhofer— Yeats refers to 
Porteous in text, but means 
Frenhofer (painter in text 15 
actually called Porbus) 4 

“Friends of the People of Faery, 
The" in The Celtic Twilight 69n 

Frobenius, Leo 204n, 258-61, 259n 

Froissart, Jean “Chronicles of 
Froissart” 289 

“From the Night of Forebeing” by 
Francis Thompson, quoted 250 

Frustrators 12-14 

Furtwangler, Adolph 270 


Gainsborough, Thomas 47, 297 

Galsworthy, John (Phase 24) 169 

Galway 227n, 244 

Gemini See Zodiac 

Genetica See Hermes Trismegistus 

Gentile, Giovanni 81n, Theory of 
Mind as Pure Art уоп 

George, St See St George 

“Gift of Harun Al-Rashid, The” 


54 

Giorgione, Il (Georgio da Castel- 
franco) (Phase 14) 131 

Giotto (Ambrogiodi Bondone) 289 

Giraldus 38—40, 51, 54 

Glasgow 55 
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Glastonbury 15 

Glendalough 9 

God: Eloi, an Aramaic name for 
God 119; soul's disappearance 
in 52 See also Christ and 
Buddha 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von 
(Phase x8) 145-47, 298; Faust 
123, 259 

Goldsmith, Oliver. 47 

Goncourt, Edmond de 162 

Gospels 280 

Grandison, Sir Charles (hero of 
Samuel Richardson's novel Sir 
Charles Grandison) 298 

Gray, Thomas 296 

Great Wheel, The—illustration 
from Speculum Angelorum et 
Hominum (fake source) 66 

Greece 277, 280, 281, 283, 288, 
293; Athens 28; Parthenon 276; 
their civilization as escape from 
Asia and nature 202-03, 206; 
thought 18; “ооо B. C. to A D. 
т” 268-73 

Green, Margaret M. (translator) 
See Schneider, Hermann 

Gregory, Lady (Phase 24) 8, 169, 
221, 2530 

Gregory, Sir William 221 

Gretchen, character in Goethe’s 
Faust 123 

Grosseteste, Bishop Robert roin 

Gulliver’s Travels See Swift, 
Jonathan 

Gyre 40, 254-63, 274, 283, 294, 
296 See also “Books I, II, IIT"; 
Diagrams, untitled; and Tables 


Hamilton, Sir Willam 12 

Haroun-al-Raschid 51, 286 

Harris, Frank 195 

Harris, Thomas Lake 153-54, 
153n 

Heard, Gerald 26x 

Hector, in “The Phases of the 
Moon" 6o $ 

Hegel, Georg Friedrich Wilhelm 
72, 72n; identifies Asia with 
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nature and sees process of 
civilization as escape from it 
202; Logic 19, 249, 301; 
Philosophy of History 203; 
triad of order, necessity, and 
destiny т9оп 

Helen of Troy (Phase 14) 51, 123, 
132—33,268 

Helvétius, Claude Adrien 187n 

Heracles 226, 302 

Herachtus 67, 68, 82n, 197, 246 

Herbert, George (Phase 25) 172, 
175 

Hermes Trismegistus 211,253; 
Genetica and Cyrannic Books 
254 

Hermetic Fragments r9on, 259 

Herod the Great 273 

Hipparchus 252, 252n 

Historical Association, Boston See 
Boston Historical Association 

Historical Cones, The—illustration 
266 

Hobbes, Thomas 299 

Hodos Chameliontos 5, 299 
See also Autobiographies 

Homer 4, 28, 269, 287; William 
Morris’ translation of Odyssey 
quoted 226 

Hood, Thomas: his poem “The 
Dream of Eugene Aram" 
mentioned 26, 27 

Horton, William Thomas, in 
“All Souls’ Night" 303-04 

Hour-Glass, The, quoted 2топ 

Howth 55 

*Huddon, Duddon and Daniel 
O'Leary," quoted 32 

Huddon, Peter, character in 
“Stories of Michael Robartes 
and His Friends” 32-55 

Husk See “Books II, Ш” 

Hyde-Lees, George See Yeats, 
Mrs W. B. 


Ibsen, Henrik 35 

Idiot, The See Dostoevsky, Fyodor 
Images See Symbols and images 
Imitation of Christ, author of 84 


India 51,257, 277; Brahmin 260, 
260n; Indian philosophy x88n; 
Indian saying 214; Karma, 
doctrine of 260; Laws of Manu 
246; peasant girl's relation to 
Krishna 238n; race theory 206; 
Upanishads 220, 222, 246, 260 

Italy: modern political thought 
8тп 

Ithaca 292n 


Jacobi, Friedrich Heinrich 187n 

James, Henry 299 

Jesus See Christ 

John, St See St John 

John the Baptist 273 

Johnson, Lionel 209 

johnson, Dr Samuel 296 

Jonson, Ben 153 

Joyce, James Ulysses 4 

Judas Iscariot 178, 244 

Judea 206, 278 

Judith, in Apocrypha 38 

Judwalis 41, 51, 54 

Julius П, Pope 291 

Jupiter 207, 208, 211 See also 
Zodiac 

Justice, goddess of See Astraea 

Justinian І 279, 281 


Kabbala Denudata 54 

Kagawa, Stinand 301 

Kant, Immanuel 40, 52; sum- 
marized by Giovanni Gentile 
7on 

Karma, doctrine of See India 

Keats, John (Phase 14) 131, 134; 
Endymion (Iv 263-67), quoted 
107; “Ode on a Grecian Urn” 3 

Kelly 23 

Kiltartan 69n 

King Lear See Shakespeare, 
William 

Krishna See India 

Kusta ben Luka 54 


Lamarck, Chevalier de (Jean 
Baptiste Antome Pierre de 
Monet) (Phase 21) 154, 159 
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Landor, Walter Savage (Phase 17) 
84, 109, I41, 143-45, 162 

*La Spirale" See Flaubert, Gustave 

Lawrence, D. H.: aspects of The 
Rainbow and Women in Love 
237 

Lawrence, Thomas Edward 
(Lawrence of Arabia) 4x 

Lazarus 275 

Leap Castle, haunted 224 

Le cbef d'oeuvre inconnu by 
Balzac 4 

Le Cimetiére marin See Valéry, 
Paul 

Leda 51, 268; in "Leda and the 
Swan" 267 

*Leda and the Swan," quoted 267 

Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm von 
209, 255 

Lely, Peter 47 

Lenin, Nikola: (Vladimir Ilyich 
Ulyanov) 26xn 

Leo See Zodiac 

Leonardo da Vinci 212, 292, 293 

Le Systeme du monde See Duhem, 
Pierre 

Lewis, Wyndham 25, 253n; Time 
and Western Man 4n 

Libra See Zodiac 

Lucretius 214 

Ludi Circenses 244 

Luther, Martin (Phase 25) 172, 175 


McKenna, Stephen (translator) 
See Plotinus 

Macpherson, James (Phase 7) 
115-16 

Macrobius, Ambrosius Theodosius 
69 

Mandookya Upanisbad, The 
See Upanishads 

Mantegna, Andrea 292 

Manu, Laws of See India 

Marius, Caius 243 

Maro See Virgil 

Marriage See “Book III" 

Mars 207, 208, 211, 250 See also 
Zodiac 

Marx, Karl 162, 261; Marxism 82n 
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Mary, Virgin See Virgin Mary 

Masaccio (Tommaso di Giovanni) 
289—90, 292 

Mask 256, 262, 298 See also 
“Books I, II" 

Mathers, MacGregor, in “All 
Souls’ Night” 304-05 

Meditation See “Book Ш” 

Meister, Wilhelm 9 

“Mental Traveller, The" 212, 213, 
262; parallel to A Vision 189n; 
quoted тоб, 277 See also Blake, 
William 

Merlin 286 

* Michael Robartes and His 
Friends: Ап Extract From a 
Record Made by His Pupils" 
31—55 ; Yeats condemns ron 

Michelangelo Buonarroti 24, 29, 
291, 293, 294 

Middle Ages, characterized 280 

Milan 7 

Mill, John Stuart. zz 

Milton, John 294-95, 297; “Оп 
the Morning of Christ's 
Nativity” 295; ın “The Phases 
of the Moon" 59 

Mirandola, Pico della 20 

Mithraism 272 

Mommsen, Theodor 245 

Monreale 285 

Monticelli, Adolphe Joseph 
Thomas 134 

Mont St Michel 287 

Moore, George (Phase 21) 154 

Moreau, Gustave 176 

Morley, John x24 

Morris, William 162, 301; trans- 
lation of Odyssey quoted 226; 
The Water of the Wondrous 
Isles 109, ІІІ 

Moses 124 

Mundus Intelligibilis 69-70 

Murillo, Bartolomé Esteban 48 

Murray’s Dictionary See Oxford 
English Dictionary 


» Museums See Ashmolean Museum, 
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and Victoria and Albert Museum 
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Myron 291 

Myshkin, Prince (Phase 8) in 
Dostoevsky's The Idiot. 117-18, 
156 


Napoleon Bonaparte (Phase 20) 
9, 151—554, 155, 157, 162, 296, 
300 

National Gallery 292 

National Museum of Ireland, 
which Yeats calls Dublin 
Museum 45 

Naturalism 290 

Nemesius, Bishop of Emessa 249 

Nero (Lucius Domitius 
Abenobarbus) 177 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal 
(Phase 25) 172, 174 

Newton, Sir Isaac (Phase 19) 255, 
300 

Nicholas of Cusa 187, 247 

Nietzche, Friedrich Wilhelm 
(Phase 12) 126,299; ın “The 
Phases of the Moon" бо 

Nike 269 

Nimiane, Lady of the Lake (Yeats 
confuses her with St Ninian, 
using the saint’s name for 
Nimiane's) 286 

Ninian See Nimiane 

Niobe 268 

Nirvana 214 

Noah 249 

Nó drama, Japanese 227, 231 

Nonconformists 278 

Normandy 220 

North, Sir Thomas (translator) 
See Plutarch’s Lives 

Nursery Life Three Hundred 
Years Ago 229-30n 


“Ode on a Grecian Urn” See 
Keats, John 

Odysseus 292n See also Joyce, 
James, and Homer 

Oedipus 27-29, 202 

O’Leary, Daniel, character іп 
“Stories of Michael Robartes 
and His Friends” 32-55 


Oliver 255 

“On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity” See Milton, John 

Origen 278 

Orpheus 23 

Ovid 4 

Oxford 14 

Oxford English Dictionary (A New 
Englisb Dictionary on Historical 
Principles) ed Sir James.A. Н 
Murray Jr, as source 73 


“Packet for Ezra Pound, A” 1-30 

Palmer, Samuel, in “The Phases of 
the Moon" 59 

Palmyra 28x 

Pantheism 260 

Paracelsus See Browning, Robert 

Paracelsus, Bombastus (Phase x6) 
137 

Parmenides 211п 

Parnell, Charles Stewart (Phase 1o) 
I2I, I24, 172 

Parsifal 286-87 

Parthenon 276 See also Greece 

Pascal, Blaise (Phase 27) 180 

Passionate Body See “Books II, 
Ш” 

Passover 245n 

Pater, Walter Horatio, in “The 
Phases of the Moon" 6o 

Patmore, Coventry 212, 299 

Pausanias 270 

Per Amica Silentia Lunae 8-9, 20, 
72, 144, 261 

Pericles 277 

Persia 51, 206, 270, 271, 281 

Peter, St See St Peter 

Petit Trianon 227n 

Petrie, Flinders 256; Tbe Revolu- 
tions of Civilization. 2030, 
205, 261 

Phantasmagoria See "Book III" 

Phases 18, 59-64 See also 
Diagrams, untitled, and Tables 

I 78-80, 81-82, 89, 92-94, 

III, 114, 117, 135, 159, 188, 196, 
197, 198, 200, 201, 203-04, 209, 
211, 256—57, 267; primary dis- 
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cussion of 105, 183-84 

II 113, 115, 131, 137, 140, 141, 
182; primary discussion of 
105-07 

Ш 90-92, x11, 113, 115, 129, 
140, 141, 142, 145, 180, primary 
discussion of 108-09 

IV 89, II3, 115, 126, 128, 145, 
177, 179, 205 ; primary discus- 
sion of 109-12 

V 89, III, 115, 125, 147, 172, 
205, 287; primary discussion of 
112—132 

VI i15, IZI, 122, 151, 153, 
169, 171, 172, 287; primary 
discussion of 113-14 

УП 127, 119, 121, 154, 155, 
163, 165, 287; primary discus- 
sion of x14-16 

УШ 78-80, 83, 85, 86, 88, 89, 
92-94, II4, I2I, 139, 157, 158, 
159, 168, 181, 196, 198, 200, 201, 
267, 278, 288, 299; primary 
discussion of 116-19 

IX 112, 115, 118, 122-23, 125, 
127, 154, 156, 163, 164, 166, 167, 
168, 279, 289; primary discus- 
sion of 119-21 

X 113, 125, 127, 151, 169, 
170, 269, 279, 289; primary 
discussion of 121—24 

XI 60, 88, 127, 128, 147, 149, 
172, 173, 174, 176, 178, 279, 
289; primary discussion of 124- 
26 

XII бо, 88, тоо, IIO, 120, 130, 
131, 135, 145, 146, 158, 177, 178, 
207, 269, 279; primary discus- 
sion of 126-29 

XIII бо, 79, 83, 90—92, 107, 
I08, 140, 141, 180, 207, 269, 290; 
primary discussion of 129-31 

XIV тоб, тоў, 137, 141, 181, 
207, 269, 294; primary discus- 
sion of 131-34 

XV 78-80, 81-82, 85, 86, 89, 
92-94, 120, 129, 131, 134, 138, 
144, 159, 168, 176, 183, 188, 196, 
198, 200, 201, 204, 208, 209, 211, 


255,267, 268, 281, 284, 291, 292, 
293, primary discussion of 
135-37 

XVI 105-07, 131, 132, 141, 
147, 164, 182, 196, 207, 208, 255, 
293, 294; primary discussion of 
137-40 

XVII 85, 90-91, 108-09, 129- 
30, 141, 147, 150, 152, 180, 196, 
197, 200, 207, 255, 282, 293; 
primary discussion of 140-45 

XVIII 88, 109, 126, 130, 149, 
150, 152, 158, 177, 178, 196, 207, 
254-55, 293; primary discussion 
of 145-47 

XIX 85, 88, 89, 112, 114, 124, 
152, 154, 158, 162, 172, 173, 196, 
254755; 271, 295, 299, 300; 
primary discussion of 147-51 

XX 89, 113, 114, IZI, 123, 
162, 169, 196, 271, 295, 296; 
primary discussion of 151-54 

XXI 114, 115, 119, 158, 159, 
162, 163, 165, 166, 168, 196, 271, 
282, 295, 296; primary 
discussion of 154-57 

XXII 79, 83, 85, 86, 88, 89, 
92-94, 105, III, L16—19, 155, 
166, 168, 172, 179, 181, 188, 196, 
198, 199, 200, 205, 267, 271, 272, 
282, 283, 288, 291, 297, 299; 
primary discussion of 157-63 

XXIII 115, 119, 154, 155, 168, 
173, 175; 178, 181, 272; 
primary discussion of 163-69 

XXIV 113, IZI, 123, 125, IST, 
173, 174, 175, 181, 2725 
primary discussion of 169-72 

XXV 89, III, 112, 124, 125, 
148, 149, 179, 181, 272, 299; 
primary discussion of 172—76 

XXVI 86, 89, 109, 111, 126, 
128, 145, 146, 180, 181; primary 
discussion of 176-79 

XXVII 86, 90, 92, 105, 108, 
129, 141, 142, 177; primary 
discussion of 180-81 

XXVIII 79, 80, 105, 106, 131, 
137, 177, 181, 197, 201, 284; 
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primary discussion of 181-82 

“Phases of the Moon, The” 54; 
quoted 57-64 

Phidias 269, 270~71, 274, 282, 285, 
291 

Philaus 247 

Philosophy of History See Hegel, 
Georg Friedrich Wilhelm 

Pickwick Papers See Dickens, 
Charles 

Pisces See Zodiac 

Pitt, William (Earl of Chatham) 47 

Pius XI, Pope 214 

Plato 12, 28, 54, ION, 230, 247, 
271, 272, 279; “Golden Num- 
ber" 212-13, 248; “The Great 
Year of the Ancients" 241-63; 
man of Ur, ideal man 203n, 248, 
2523 Platonic Year as average of 
individual years 203-040; 
Platonic Year in Spenser's Faerie 
Queene 202n; The Republic 
212, 248, 270; Timaeus 68, 248 

“Play of ‘King Lear,’ The” by 

Wilham Watson, misquoted 182 

Plotinus r9, 20, 191n, 247, 252, 
278, 279; The Enneads 70,232; 
Three Authentic Existants 194 

Plunkett, E. M. Ancient Calendars 
254n 

Plutarch’s Lives 28n, 253 

Pluto, Gates of 23 

Pollio, Gaius Asinius 244 

Pollux 5r 

Pope, Alexander 296 

Pope Pius XI See Pius XI, Pope 

Porphyry, Malchus 220n, 292, 
292n 

Porteous-mistaken by Yeats for 
Frenhofer (title of painter 15 
Porbus) 4,5 

Portrait of Giraldus—by Edmund 
Dulac 39 

Pound, Ezra 3-7; letter from Yeats 
to Pound 26-30; “The Return,” 
quoted 29-30 

Poussin, Nicholas 4 

Preface to the Right Reverend Dr. 
Burnet, Bishop of Sarum's 
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Introduction, А by Jonathan 
Swift, quoted in epigraph 8 
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DENNIS FLYNN 


The Originals of Donne's 
Overburian Characters 


Ам ONG THE MOST CRABBED butas yet least explicated of Donne's writings 
are his contributions to that spate of essays, characters, and poems connected with the publi- 
cation of Sir Thomas Overbury's *A Wife" in 1614. Only three of Donne's contributions 
actually appeared in print among the numerous editions of “А Wife" during a period of 
years following Overbury's death, while others must have circulated in manuscript copies. 
Some of what was written by Overbury's witty cohorts was not then fit for print, and much 
of it was carefully guarded and obscure in handling the scandalous events leading up to 
Overbury's death. Behind the light, fantastic tone of these writings lay a grim series of events 
and a group of persons not all of whom had yet fallen from their great places at Court. Only 
years later was it possible even to print some of the things written about these persons and 
events, and by then the satiric purpose of the writings had already begun to seem obscure. 
Today Donne's Overburian writings require explication and consideration in their histori- 
cal context. In this essay I will attempt to identify the persons described in Donne's two 
characters. 


I 


Donne's Overburian writings appear to have been inspired by his observations of the 
Jacobean Court, and they actually caricature particular persons. Charles E. Gough de- 
scribed the Overburian writings in general as frequently featuring “veiled references to well- 
known men and women," while also offering more general satire. The writers interspersed 
comparatively harmless diatribes against "types" with more vitriolic personal attacks. 
Gough shows how several of the printed characters lampoon persons prominent at the 
Court of James I, and how others apply to generalized foibles: “Many of the ‘characters’ 


т The Life and Characters of Sir Thomas Overbury (Norwich 1909) 41 
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have been drawn directly from personal observations, and are descriptions of whimsical 
personages (the ‘Roaring Boys, fantastics, etc.) who would naturally be fit objects for 
ridicule.”? As an example, Gough cites the character of “Ап affected Traveller," which he 
conjectures is directed at Thomas Coryate, Prince Henry's court jester, a well-known trav- 
eler, and a friend of Donne's. Gough's conjecture seems well founded, and it is suggestive 
to the student of Donne's characters. For Donne's own “The True Character of a Dunce," 
first printed anonymously in the eleventh edition (1622) of “А Wife," also describes just 
such a “whimsical personage" as Coryate, and there are certainly several points of relation 
between Donne's *Dunce" and what we know of Coryate. 

It 1s not known how or when Donne and Coryate first became acquainted. By the time 
the Overburian characters were being written, both men had experienced ups and downs of 
fortune and were becoming better-known figures in Jacobean society. Donne had published 
Pseudo-Martyr, his book on the Oath of Allegiance, and his Anniversary Poems. Coryate 
had become a member of Prince Henry's retinue and acquired the friendship of a circle of 
wits including Donne and Ben Jonson. In 1611 he published Coryat's Crudities,? an account 
of his colorful career as a traveler on the European continent. It is written in the unpremedi- 
tated style of Montaigne's travel journal, and may have been in part inspired by that work. 
Prefaced to Coryat's Crudities were a set of commendatory poems by friends of the author, 
as well as a “character” of Coryate by Ben Jonson.* Considering the harshness of these 
poems and of Jonson's character, we can gather something of the tone of Coryate's rela- 
tionships with the Court wits. As Thomas Fuller wrote, “he was the courtiers’ anvil to try 
their wits upon."* Donne is said by Coryate’s modern biographer, Michael Strachan, to 
have been one of Coryate's closer friends; but in his “Upon Mr. Thomas Coryate’s Crudi- 
ties" Donne refers jocularly to Coryate as a “great Lunatique" and to his book as an 


Infinite worke, which doth so far extend, 
That none can study it to any end.’ 


Coryate appears to have taken these cuts as kindnesses, or at least as jokes. In any case the 


2 Gough 45 that "sometimes this anvil returned the hammers as 
5 Reprinted ш a modern edition, Coryat's Crudities, hard knocks as it received, his bluntness repaying their 
2. vols (Glasgow. James MacLehose 1905). abusiveness." 


4 Coryat’s Crudittes 1 16—19. See also Ben Jonson ed 6 The Life and Adventures of Thomas Coryate 
С. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, тт vols (Oxford: | (London: Oxford Univ Press 1962) 126, 138 
Oxford Univ Press 1925) УШ 376. 7 Coryat's Crudities 1 37. Also Complete Poetry and 
5 The History of the Worthtes of England ed P A Selected Prose of John Donne ed Charles M. Coffin 
Nuttall (London: T. Tegg 1840) ш 108. Fuller observes (New York: Random House 1952) 106 


Title page of Coryat's Crudities, 
from an edition printed in 
London in 1776 
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writing of characters and satires оп Coryate seems to have been а pastime of the Jacobean 


Court wits. 


The “Dunce” of Donne's “True Character of a Dunce" is a person who, like Coryate, 
possesses a kind of eccentric learning— by mischance intangled amongst books and pa- 
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pers" ?— which he expresses in foolish discourse and compositions. He is good for few 
things else than “то be foile for better wits," and his speech and writings represent him best: 


He speaks just what his bookes or last company said unto him, without varying one whit, and very 
seldome understands himselfe. You may know by his discourse where he was last: for what he 
heard or read yesterday, hee now dischargeth his memory or Note-booke of, not his understanding, 
for it never came there. What he hath, he flings abroad at all adventures without accommodating 
1t to time, place, persons, or occasions.? 


А similar roughness and artlessness seems to have characterized Coryate's privileged buf- 
foonery at Court. His book the Crudities was regarded by himself, as well as by his patron- 
izing friends, as a bunch of casual, half-digested ruminations. As such the book no doubt 
fell within the range of Jonson's censure, expressed in his Discoveries and directed at 


all the Essayists, even their Master Mountaigne, who in all they write, confesse still what bookes 
they have read last; and therein their owne folly, so much, that they bring it to the Stake raw, and 
undigested; not that the place did need it neither; but that they thought themselves furnished, and 
would vent 1t.1° 


The criticism applies well to Coryate's travel journal. Fuller described the Crudities as 
“nauseous to nice readers, for the rawness thereof." And among the commendatory 
poems prefixed to the volume there are several references to this aspect of the book's style, 
actually comparing it to vomit.!? Donne writes concerning the Dunce's compositions that 
they are 


nothing but rude heaps of immaterial, incoherent, drossie, rubbish stuffe, promiscuously thrust up 
together. . . . As unwelcome to any true conceit, as sluttish morsels, or wallowish potions to a nice 
stomacke, which whiles he empties himselfe of, it stickes ın his teeth, nor can hee bee delivered 
without sweat, and sighes, and hems, and coughs, enough to shake his Grandam's teeth out of her 
head. He spits, and scratches, and spawles, and turns like sick men from one elbow to another. . . 18 


While these remarks may conceivably not be criticism of Coryate's style, they are generally 


8 Complete Poetry and Selected Prose of Jobn 
Donne Coffin 298. 


now dispersed to the nourishment of the travelling 
Members of this Kingdome." On the same page 1s an 


9 Coffin 298. 

ro Ben Jonson уш 586. 

xi Wortbtes Ш 108. 

12. E.g. Coryat’s Crudities 1, 1v, 18, 30, 69, 80, 93, and 
118. Coryate's own subtitle on his title page reads: 
“Hastily gobbled up in five Moneths travells . . . ; 
newly digested ın the hungry aire of Odcombe..., and 


engraving of Coryate spewing; and one of the incidents 
ш the book most admired by Coryate's eulogists 1s his 
relation of his sickness on the Channel crossing: “Т had 
varnished the exterior parts of the ship with the excre- 
mentall ebullitions of my tumultuous stomach . . ." 


(1152). 


13 Coffin 298-99. 
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similar in tone to the criticisms Jonson and the other wits (including Donne) leveled at 
Coryate in their prefatory contributions to his book. The point of Donne's character is 
aimed, if not personally at Coryate, then at the kind of person he exemplified at the Court of 
james I. 


П 


We have better evidence for an identification of the Scot in Donne's “The Character of a 
Scot at the First Sight." Evelyn Simpson explained that this piece never appeared in the 
Overbury editions because “while James I was still on the throne, it would have been im- 
politic to publish іє... .”1# However, Simpson madeno further statement of the specifically 
impolitic features of the character, nor commented on the details of the sketch which suggest 
that it was written about a particular person in a particular context. In The Prose Works of 
John Donne Simpson observes only that this character “reflects the annoyance felt by the 
English at the appearance of a number of needy Scots gentlemen at the Court of James I 
during the early years of his reign.” Though this statement may in part be true, I would 
suggest that the piece was impolitic primarily because it satirized not “needy Scots gentle- 
men" but King James himself. 

In the opening words of the character reference is made to a specific time and place when 
the writer recalls first having seen the object of his satire: “At his first appearing in the 
Charterhouse I saw him. . . ."!*'The Charterhouse was a former Church property in London 
which had been converted into a palace and was occupied during the early part of James's 
reign by Lord Thomas Howard. The King first appeared in the Charterhouse shortly after 
his arrival in London in the spring of 1603. At the ceremonies concluding James's visit, on 
May тт 1605, well over a hundred Englishmen able to muster the fee were knighted by the 
King.” Among them were one of Donne's close friends at the time, Robert Cotton, and 
Donne's cousin-in-law, Francis Wolley, whose house the Donnes shared from 1602 to 1605. 
It is possible, then, that Donne attended at the knighting of his friend and his relative, and 
that his character refers retrospectively to this specific occasion. 


14 “John Donne and Sir Thomas Overbury’s ‘Char- 
acters’ " Modern Language Review 18 (1923) 415. 

15 Simpson 144. 

16 Coffin 297. 

17 These ceremonies are described in “The True 
Narration of the Entertamment of His Royal Majesty, 
from the time of his departure from Edinburgh till his 
receiving at London.” See C. Н. Firth, Stuart Tracts, 


1603-1693 (London: Archibald Constable 1903) 46—48. 
R C. Bald ш his biography of Donne (Jobs Donne: A 
Life [NY- Oxford Univ Press 1970] 141) dated the 
knighting of Wolley and Cotton on 25 July 1603, the 
day of the King’s coronation. Bald believed that 
Donne's first sight of the King occurred when James 
visited Wolley's estate in Pyrford on то August 1603. 
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1 


Moreover, if this is indeed the occasion of the piece, it is apparently a satirical character 
of King James himself: *He then grew a Knight-wright, and there is extant of his ware at 
тоо]. 1501. and2ool. price."!* Only James could have become a **Knight-wright," and it was 
in fact James who came in for considerable ridicule over his practice of raising funds through 
dubbings en masse. As G. P. V. Akrigg has written, the King's 


unabashed sale of titles of honour became one of the scandals of the time. Theoretically, all such 
titles were given as rewards for services and in recognition of persons who were the ornaments of 
the kingdom. . . . But under King James everything boiled down to money.” 


Another writer observed that there existed in England at the time of James's accession to 
the throne “а gentry very numerous, extremely wealthy, and abounding with individuals 
eagerly pressing for admission to the order of knighthood."?? Among these gentry were in- 
cluded Donne's friend, Cotton, and his relative, Wolley, though Donne himself was at this 
time a man without position or income. For the most part he remained an observer of the 
advancement of other men for the first ten to fifteen years of King James's reign. 

If the subject of the character is the King, then the import of his capacious and motley 
clothing becomes clearer. As Donne describes it, “At the first presentment his Breeches were 
his Sumpter, and his Pockets, Trunks, Cloak-bags, Portmanteaus, and all.” Englishmen 
are known to have remarked snobbishly about the provincial dress and manners of the new 
King, and James became famous immediately in some circles for his quilted doublets and 
breeches, stuffed for protection against assassins' knives. Donne's hyperbole may be com- 
pared with a more straightforward description by Sir Anthony Welldon in his “Character 
of King James” : “More corpulent through his cloathes then in his body, yet fat enough, his 
cloathes ever being made large and easie, the doublets quilted for steletto proofe, his 
breeches in great pleits and full stuffed. . . ."?? James's passion for hunting and his sporty 
hunting attire (infrequently changed) also were ridiculed by fastidious Londoners, and much 
of Donne's character is devoted to this indelicate subject: 


18 Coffin 297. 

19 Jacobean Pageant (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
Univ Press 1962) 232. 

zo Lucy Atkin, quoted by Akngg, p 232. Hope 
Murrlees wrote that “The new King ordered every 
commoner with a minimum of 40 pounds a year in land 
either to be knighted or else to compound with the 


royal commissioners. In consequence, something like 
six hundred new knights were hatched in three months, 
and accolades were at a discount." (See A Fly m Amber, 
[London: Faber and Faber 1962) x64.) 

>т Coffin 297. 

22. Secret History of the Court of James the First 2. 
vols (Edinburgh: Ballantine & Со 1811) П 1-2. 
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an Olive coloured Velvet suit owned him, which since became mous-colour, A pair of unskour'd 
stockings-gules, One indifferent shooe, his band of Edinburgh, and cuffes of London, both stran- 
gers to his shirt, a white feather in а hat that had been sod... .? 


This description bears comparison to that of Francis Osborne in his "Traditionall Mem- 
oyres on the Raigne of King James the First”: 


I shall leave him dres'd to posterity in the colours I saw him in the next progresse after his inaugura- 
tion, which was as greene as the grasse he trod on, with a fether in his cap, and a horne instead 
of a sword by his side: how sutable to his age, calling, or person I leave to others to judge.” 


Finally, if the King is truly the subject of this character, then the enigmatic closing of the 
piece may be interpreted in keeping with its general tone as a gross slur on Queen Anne, who 
had come with James on his visit to the Charterhouse: "Immediately after this [the mass 
dubbing] he shifteth his suit, and so did his Whore, and to a Bear-baiting they went, whither 
I followed them not, but Tom. Thorney did. ?* The identity of Thorney is not clear. Donne 
mentions him in The Courtier’s Library, where Thorney is credited with having written a 
“treatise on The Multinominous Disease. ?* Simpson links his name with that of a certain 
surgeon, but nothing is known which would link him to the King and Queen at the Charter- 
house.?? I would suggest that, in view of the reference to bear-baiting, Thorney may have 
been one of James's gentlemen of the Privy Chase, whom Donne appears to have regarded 
with disgust. 

In summary, “The Character of a Scot at the First Sight" may be evidence that at the 
time when he and his friends were writing and exchanging characters concerning the Over- 
bury scandal, Donne could take a rather acidulous view of his King and Queen in relating 
his first sight of them. 


Northeastern University 


23 Coffin 297. 26 The Courtier's Library ed Evelyn Simpson (Lon- 
24 Secret History of the Court of James the First 1 don: Nonesuch 1930} 48. 
195-96, 27 lbid. 66. 


25 Coffin 297. 
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A Selection of Prints from 
the Prints Division 


Editor’s Note: For a discussion of these and other prints 
from a recent exhibition of the Prints Division, see 
Front Matter, page 5. 
















































































































































































DIANA SCULTORI (GHISD 
Italian ca. 1535-1387? 


The Charlatan 


Undated engraving after Giulio Romano 


KENNEDY FUND 
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SOFONISBA ANGUISCIOLA 





Italian 15277-1620? 
The Childish Old Woman Moves the Young Girl to Laughter 
Ca. 15so engraving by Jakob Bos after S. Anguisciola 


F. MULLER COLLECTION 








THE MARQUISE DE POMPADOUR 
French 1721-1764 


Child Blowing Soap Bubbles 


1751 etching 


S. P. AVERY COLLECTION 





RENEE SINTENIS 


German 1888-1965 
Fox 

Undated dry point 

NORRIE FUND 





PAULA MODERSOHN-BECKER 
German 1876-1907 
Old Woman with a Goose 
Ca. 1900 aquatint and etching 
NORRIE FUND 


A 





KATHE KOLLWITZ 


German 1867-1945 
Death Reaching for Children 
1934 lithograph 
NORRIE FUND 





GRACE ARNOLD ALBEE 


American, born 1890 


Forgotten Things 


1943 wood engraving 


NORRIE FUND 





LEE BONTECOU 


American, born 1931 


Nintb Stone 


1965-68 lithograph 
NORRIE FUND 





ELSA BURCKHARDT-BLUM 


Swiss, born 1900 


Runder Schwarm [Round Cluster| 





1970 silkscreen 


NORRIE FUND 
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ANDREW MARK WENTINK 


The Doris Humphrey Collection 


An Introduction and Guide 


Te COLLECTION of personal manuscript materials of Doris Humphrey, 
American modern dance pioneer, choreographer, dancer, teacher, and writer, was a gift of 
her son, Mr Charles Humphrey Woodford, to the Dance Collection, the Performing Arts 
Research Center, The New York Public Library at Lincoln Center, in 1967.! There are 
approximately seven thousand items in the collection. Following this introduction are a 
chronology of Doris Humphrey's life, a narrative summary of events reflected in the cor- 
respondence, a “Description of Series” which explains the organization of the collection, a 
“Folder List" which identifies the contents, and indexes of correspondents, dance titles, 
and subjects. 

The Doris Humphrey Collection, by virtue of its size and contents, is a remarkable his- 
torical record with one of America's great original artists as central focus. Rarely do the 
papers of an individual document his entire life from birth to death. The Humphrey papers, 
covering a period of 147 years (1811—1958), record not only the life of a great modern dance 
pioneer but provide glimpses into the lives of her nineteenth-century ancestors, her parents, 
husband, son, friends, and associates. Miss Humphrey's life and career delineate the de- 
velopment of the American modern dance in the first fifty-eight years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. This in itself is an American saga. 


Editor's Note: Other materials in the Dance Collection — phrey or Charles Francis Woodford. The dance photo- 


relating to Doris Humphrey, which are not discussed 
in this article, include the Humphrey-Weidman Col- 
lection, given to the Library by Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman in 1951, and additional photographs 
and memorabilia, given to the Library by Mr Charles 
Francis Woodford in 1959. 

The personal photographs accompanying this article 
were the gift to the Dance Collection of Doris Hum- 


8o 


graphs, which are from the Humphrey-Weidman Col- 
lection in the Dance Collection, were the gift of Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman. All previously un- 
published photographs are used with permission. 


1. Separate application for permission to publish or 
reproduce in any form any part of the material must 
be made for each item to The New York Public Library. 


LO 





Doris Humphrey in Square Dances (for Moderns), 1939 (photograph by Gjon Mili 


Denishawn company in Soaring 
(choreography by Doris 
Humphrey and Ruth St Denis), 
1920 





Nearly three-fourths of the collection consists of her personal correspondence with her 
parents, Horace and Julia Humphrey. In these as well as in the series of letters to her hus- 
band, Charles Francis Woodford, her friends May Walker, Pauline Lawrence, and Helen 
Mary Robinson, and other relatives, friends, students, and associates, the impact of her 
creative leadership and artistry on the American dance is revealed. Miss Humphrey is shown 
as a woman clearly devoted to her family, her friends, and, by extension, to mankind, as 
well as to her art. Her desire to create dances is apparent in letters as early as 1913, soon 
after her graduation from high school. A simultaneous development is the growing de- 
pendence of others on her. To teach and produce dances for whatever meager remuneration 
in order to support the great financial burden she assumed and at the same time to maintain 
the highest artistic standards in her company, Miss Humphrey had to draw upon personal 
resources of energy, intelligence, and stability that were outstanding in their depth. In later 
years, forced into premature retirement from the stage by crippling arthritis, then faced with 
conflicting responsibilities of home and career, artistic crises, and the continuous battle with 
debilitating illness, she relied more than ever on her indomitable will and selfless dedication 
to the dance. 
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From the correspondence emerges a portrait of a woman of extraordinary strength and 
courage; with a sharp wit, keen perception, and intellectual gifts; a woman whose compas- 
sion and nobility were demonstrated in her works and her way of life. The correspondence, 
delineating her daily experiences as an artist and a woman, provides a dramatic insight into 
her growth and development. 

In the correspondence, similar patterns of relationships and events develop from genera- 
tion to generation. The romances of Moses H. Wells and Emily M. Taylor (Doris Hum- 
phrey’s maternal grandparents), Horace B. Humphrey and Julia Ellen Wells (her parents), 
and Charles Francis Woodford and Doris Humphrey are the central relationships around 
which revolve the alliances and romances of numerous relatives and friends. The marriage 
of Pauline Lawrence and José Limon is one of these. The central familial relationships are 
the Horace-Julia-Doris Humphrey family and the *Leo"-Doris-Humphrey Woodford fam- 
ily. Close and enduring friendships evolve between Julia Humphrey and May Walker, 
Doris Humphrey and Pauline Lawrence, and Doris Humphrey and Helen Mary Robinson. 
Thus the history of four decades of American dance is chronicled from an unusually inti- 
mate prospect, in the setting of American life during World War I, the twenties, the Depres- 
sion, World War II, and the fifties. 

Manuscript materials other than correspondence constitute approximately one-tenth 
of the collection. The major portion of these are notes, drafts, and holograph and typescript 
copies of essays, articles, and major published works by Doris Humphrey. Included are the 
manuscripts of The Art of Making Dances, her unfinished autobiography published as 
“New Dance” in Dance Perspectives and later as the first part of Selma Jean Cohen’s Doris 
Humphrey: An Artist First, and "Dance Drama,” an essay written for Walter Sorell’s The 
Dance Has Many Faces. Of primary interest, however, are Miss Humphrey’s unpublished 
writings including notes and notations for a number of her dances, and chapter drafts for an 
unpublished book on modern dance written with her husband, Charles Francis Woodford. 

The personal and business records within the collection, although less complete, are of 
interest primarily because they provide information about the management of the Hum- 
phrey-Weidman Company and Studio by Pauline Lawrence. The greater portion of these 
records fall into the period 1940-42. Included are correspondence, contracts, itineraries, 
and financial notes and statements. Also of interest is correspondence between Doris Hum- 
phrey and representatives of the William C. Whitney Foundation, especially Anna Bogue. 
These letters relate to Miss Humphrey’s attempts to subsidize her company and to establish 
a permanent home for it in New York City. Her involvement in efforts to organize the 
various groups working in modern dance in the 1930s is reflected in a group of correspon- 
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dence, financial statements, and business notes of the Dancers’ Association (later the Ameri- 
can Dance Association), ca. 1936-37. > 

The last section of the Doris Humphrey Collection is a small group of miscellaneous 
materials which are illustrative of certain aspects of Doris Humphrey's life and career 
represented elsewhere in the collection. Early schoolwork includes grammar school writ- 
ings, a notebook, and a sketchbook, and copies of the magazine of the Francis Parker School 
from which the young Doris graduated in 1913. These issues of the Recorder contain articles 
which reveal her gift for verbal expression. The career of Mary Wood Hinman, gymnastic 
and folk dancing authority and Doris’ very early teacher, is recorded in materials entitled 
the "Swedish book" and include a notebook, pamphlet, correspondence, photographs, and 
articles. The Shaker materials included here consist of clippings, articles, playscripts, a 
scenario for a projected historical film on the Shakers, correspondence from Eleanor King 
and Michael Meyerberg, and a portion of dance notation for a remounting of the work, ca. 
1940. Also included here are three notebooks containing notes on dance composition by 
Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman. 
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189$ Oct 17 
1900 

са. 1903 
I913 


1914 
1917 


1920 Jan 7 


1920 Apr 5 


Doris Humphrey —a study in 
costume for Life of tbe Bee, 1930 
(photograph by Soichi Sunami) 


I Biographical Note: Doris Humphrey 


Born in Oak Park, Ill. 

Began schooling at Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 

Began training with Mary Wood Hinman in folk and gymnastic dancing 
Graduated from F. W. Parker School. Organized own dancing school in Oak 
Park and environs. 

Taught at Outdoor Players Camp, Peterborough, NH. 

Enrolled at Denishawn, Los Angeles, Calif, and accepted into company. Met 
Pauline Lawrence and Charles Weidman. 

Choreographed Valse Caprice, first performed at Egan Little Theatre, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

First danced solo Bourée at Potter Theatre, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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1920 Sept 20 
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Choreographed and first danced Soaring and Sonata Patbétique (both co- 
choreographed with Ruth St Denis) with Denishawn group at Spreckels The- 
atre, San Diego, Calif. 


1921 Jan- 1922 Sept Formed and toured with own dance group on vaudeville circuit. 


1922 Sept 
1923 Oct 15 


1924 Oct 6 


1925 Aug 
1926 July 15 
1926 Oct 23 
1926 Nov 26 
1926 Dec 6 


1927 


1928 March 24 


1928 April 15 
1928 May 14 
1928 July-Aug 
1928 Oct 28 
1929 March 31 


1929 Aug 2 


1930 Jan 5-9 


1930 March 7 
1930 April її 


1930 


Rejoined Denishawn. 

Created and danced in Sonata Tragica for the first time at Apollo Theatre, 
Atlantic City, NJ. 

Created and danced solo Hoop Dance (Scherzo Waltz) at Academy of Music, 
Newburgh, NY. 

Sailed with Denishawn Company for two-year tour of the Orient. 

First performance of A Burmese Yein Pwe, co-created with Ruth St Denis, at 
Victoria Theatre, Singapore. 

At the Spring choreographed and performed at Shuraka-Kan Theatre, Kobé. 
Return of Denishawn company to U.S. 

Premiere of Whims at Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles. 

In charge of Denishawn House, NYC, assisted by Charles Weidman and Pauline 
Lawrence. 

Performance of her Student Group at Little Theatre, Brooklyn, NY, including: 
Air for the G String, Gigue, Concerto in A Minor, Valse, Papillon, Color Har- 
mony, Pavane for the Sleeping Beauty, The Fairy Garden, Bagatelle, Pathetic 
Study. 

First performance of The Banshee danced by DH at the John Golden Theatre, 
NYC. 

Rigaudon premiered at St Stephen’s College, Annandale, NY. 

Split with Denishawn. Established own school with Charles Weidman. 

First program presented by Doris Humphrey with Charies Weidman and their 
Student Concert Group, at the Civic Repertory Theatre, NYC, including: 
Sarabande and Water Study. 

Dance program presented at the Guild Theatre, NYC, including: Ai on a 
Ground Bass, Gigue, Concerto in A Minor, Speed, and Life of the Bee. 

First performance of The Call, Quasi Waltz, Courante (from Antique Suite), and 
Mazurka to Imaginary Music, at Agora, Lake Placid, NY. 

First series of programs presented by the Dance Repertory Theatre (founded by 
Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, Martha Graham, and Helen Tamiris) at 
Maxine Elliot’s Theatre, NYC. Given as their first performances were: A Saluta- 
tion to the Depths, Breath of Fire, Drama of Motion, La Valse (Choreographic 
Waltz), and Descent into a Dangerous Place. 

March presented at the Opera House, Boston. 

Choreographed dances for Schonberg’s Die Glückliche Hand premiered at the 
Metropolitan Opera, Philadelphia. 

José Limón joined Humphrey- Weidman Group. 





Doris Humphrey and her group in Life of the Bee, 1930 (photograph by Soichi Sunami 


1930 April 28 


1930 May 1 


1930 July 18 


1930 Aug r9 


1931 


Feb 1 


4 


1931 April 23 


1931 


May 


June 


With Charles Weidman, choreographed dances for Lysistrata which opened at 
the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia. 

Danced duet, Salutation, with Charles Weidman, and solo, Etude No. 1, at 
Prentiss Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Danced two interludes in Les Romanesques with Charles Weidman and group, 
at The Glen, Newport, RI. 

Performance of La Valse at Robin Hood Dell, Philadelphia 

Program of dances opened second season of Dance Repertory Theatre at the 
Craig Theatre, NYC, with The Shakers (Dance of the Chosen), Dances of 
Women, Burlesca, Lake at Evening, and Night Winds 

Performance of Bloch's String Quartet at the Library of Congress, Washing 
ton, DX 

Met Charles Francis Woodford on boat trip to the West Indies 


Doris Humphrey and her grot 
in Shakers, 1931 





SON 


CENE SS 
1931 Aug 18 First performed solo Tambourin at Robin Hood Dell, Philadelphia. 
1931 Oct 31 Program at Washington Irving High School, NYC, included first performances 


of Three Mazurkas, Variations on a Theme of Handel, and Two Ecstatic 
Themes (Circular Descent; Pointed Ascent). 

1932 March 13 The Pleasures of Counterpoint and Dionysiaques first performed at the Guild 
Theatre, NYC. 

1932 June то Married Charles F. Woodford. 

1932 June 29 With Charles Weidman and Eleanor Frampton created the incidental dances for 
Carmen and on July 2 for Aida at the Cleveland Stadium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1932 July 3-23 Taught for the first time at Perry-Mansfield Camp, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


1933 March 1 Created dances for play Run Little Chillun which opened at the Lyric Theatre, 
NYC. 

1933 July 8 Birth of Charles Humphrey Woodford. 

1933 Aug 8 Danced with Charles Weidman and group at Lewisohn Stadium, NYC, in 


premiere of Suite in E (co-choreographed with CW). 

1933 Oct 16 Created and danced in ballet interlude, “The Dream of Sganarelle,” with 
Charles Weidman in Theatre Guild's production of The School for Husbands 
which opened at the Empire Theatre, NYC. 


1934 March i7 Horace B. Humphrey died. 

1934 April 14 Danced in Theme and Variations (Brahms), at Severance Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1934 April 15 Premieres of Rudepoema, Pleasures of Counterpoint No. 2, Pleasures of Coun- 
terpoint No. 3, and Exhibition Piece, at the Guild Theatre, NYC. 

1934 July Joined the faculty of the Bennington School of the Dance, Bennington College, 


Bennington, Vt. 
1934 Nov 18 Danced Credo at Dance Theatre, Baltimore, Md. 
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1934 


1935 
1935 


1935 


1935 


1936 


1936 


1937 


1938 
1938 


1938 


1939 


Joris Humphrey and Charles 
'eidman in the Theatre Guild 
production of The School for 
sbands, 1933 (photograph by 

VanDamm Studio) 


Dec 24 


Jan 6 


Feb 23 
Aug 3 

Oct 27 
Jan 19 
Aug 13 
Feb 23 


Jan-April 
Jan 


Aug § 


Feb-May 


Choreographed Bach's The Christmas Oratorio first performed at the 44th 
Street Theatre, NYC. 

Duo Drama premiered at the Guild Theatre, NYC. 

Created nine dances for Gluck's Iphigenia in Aulis first performed at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Philadelphia. 

At Bennington College, Vt, premiered first part of the New Dance Trilogy, Neu 
Dance. 

Presented Variations and Conclusions from New Dance at the Guild Theatre, 
NYC. 

Theatre Piece, second part of New Dance Trilogy, premiered at the Guild 
Theatre, NYC. 

First performance of the third part of the New Dance Trilogy, With My Red 
Fires, at the Armory, Bennington, Vt. 

To the Dance, winner of the Dance Magazine prize for group choreography, 
first performed at Alumni Hall, Bloomington, Ind. 

First transcontinental tour of Humphrey-Weidman Company. 

American Holiday first performed at the Guild Theatre, NYC, on Jan 9, and 
The Race of Life, on Jan 23. 

First performance of Passacaglia in C Minor at Bennington Festival, in the 
Armory, Bennington, Vt. 

Second Humphrey-Weidman transcontinental tour. 
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1939 June-Aug Met Helen Mary Robinson at Perry-Mansfield Camp. 
Taught with Bennington faculty at Mills College, Calif. 
1939 Nov 25 Square Dances premiered at Washington Irving High School, NYC. 


1940 Jan 20 Danced with Charles Weidman and group in Variations at Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, NY. 

1940 July Did not attend Bennington Festival. Made film of Shakers with Tom Bouchard. 

1940 Nov8 Created and danced first performance of "Green Land" and "Desert Gods," the 


first two sections of Song of tbe West, at Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
1940 Dec 26 Humphrey-Weidman Studio Theatre, NYC, opened. 
1941. April 18 First performance of Dance" ings" at the Humphrey-Weidman Studio Theatre, 


NYC. 

1941 Aug 9 Premiere of Decade (“A Biography of Modern Dance from 1930 to 1940") at 
Bennington College Theatre, Bennington, Vt. 

1941 Dec 26 Decade reprised at opening of Humphrey-Weidman Studio Theatre's second 
season, NYC. 

1942 Jan 17 Choreographed “Rivers,” third part of Song of the West, premiered at Hum- 
phrey-Weidman Studio Theatre, NYC. 

1942 Dec 27 Four Chorale Preludes and Partita in G Major given first performance at the 


Humphrey-Weidman Studio Theatre, NYC. 

1943 March тт Choreographed El Salon Mexico for premiere at Humphrey-Weidman Studio 
Theatre, NYC. 

1944 March s. Inquest, last work in which she danced, first performed at Humphrey-Weidman 
Studio Theatre, NYC. 


А. Lae eee ee 


Jose Limon, Doris Humphrey, anc 
Charles Weidman, with group in 
New Dance on the green at 
Bennington College, Vt, 1935 
(photograph by Tom Bouchard) 
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1944 


194$ 


1946 


1946 


1947 


1947 
1948 


1949 
1949 


Doris Humphrey as the Matriarch 
in With My Red Fires, 1936 


Nov 13 


July 11 
May то 


June-July 
July-Aug 


March 31 
Aug 13 





With Charles Weidman, staged four dances for Sing Out, Sweet Land, which 
opened at the Colonial Theatre, NYC. 

Julia Humphrey died (Oct). 

Retired as dancer. 

Became Director of Dance, Education Dept, YM-YWHA, NYC, and artistic 
director of the Jose Limón Company. 

The Story of Mankind and Lament for Ignacio Sanchez Mejias (for Jose Limon 
premiered at the College Theatre, Bennington, Vt. 

First performance of Day on Earth at Beaver Country Day School, Brookline, 
Mass. 

Created dance programs at resort, Green Mansions, NY 

Joined faculty of Connecticut College School of the Dance, New London, Conn, 
and choreographed Corybantic, given its first performance on Aug 2c 
Awarded Guggenheim Fellowship for book on choreography. 

Invention first performed at Palmer Auditorium, New London, Conn 


1950 Feb 
1950 April 
1951 Aug 16 


1951 fall 
1951 Dec 


1952 July-Aug 
1953 March 11 


1953 April 15 





José Limon and Doris Humphrey in Choral Preludes, 1942 


Jose Limon in Mexico at Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes in Mexico City 
Limon Company traveled to Paris with Ruth Page. DH remained in NYC 
Premiere of Night Spell (formerly Quartet No. 1) at Palmer Auditorium, New 
London, Conn. 

Joined dance faculty at the Juilliard School of Music, NYC. 

Accompanied José Limón to Mexico and mounted Passacaglia at Instituto 
Nacional de Bellas Artes, Mexico City 

Choreographed Mozart's Fantasy, Fugue in C Major, Fugue in C Minor at 
Connecticut College; first performed Aug тз at Palmer Auditorium. 

Created eight dances for Poor Eddy premiered at Brander Matthews Theatre, 
Columbia University, NYC. 

Ritmo Jondo premiered by Limón Company at the Alvin Theatre, NYC. 
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1953 Aug 20 


1954 March 9 
1954 Aug 20 
1954 Nov 
1955 


1955 April 18 
1955 June 
1955 Aug 18 
1956 April 


1957 Jan 11 
1957 March 22 








әү OVS CO. 









* 


First performance of Ruins and Visions, to music by Britten, at Connecticut Col- 
lege, Palmer Auditorium, New London, Conn. 

Received Capezio Award. 

Premiere of Felipe el Loco at Palmer Auditorium, New London. 

Limón Company tour of South America. DH remained in NYC. 

Organized Juilliard Dance Theatre. Joined Advisory Panel of ANTA’s Inter- 
national Exchange Program. 

The Rock and the Spring first performed at Juilliard Concert Hall, NYC. 
Hospitalized briefly. 

Choreographed Airs and Graces, first danced at Palmer Auditorium, New 
London, Conn. 

First performances of Theatre Piece No. 2 (April 20) and Dawn in New York 
(April 27) at Juilliard Concert Hall, NYC. 

Premiere of Descent into tbe Dream at Juilliard Concert Hall, NYC. 

Created three dances for The Child and the Apparitions, first performed at 
Juilliard Concert Hall, NYC. 
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Page 2 of Doris Humphrey's letter to 
Helen Mary Robinson, Jan 11 1944 


` Page т of a letter from Doris Humphrey to 
Helen Mary Robinson, Jan 11 1944 
(Doris Humphrey Collection) 
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1957 


1957 
1958 


1958 


Aug 15 


Aug-Dec 


Dec 29 
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Her last completed work, Dance Overture, first performed at Palmer Auditori- 
um, New London, Conn. 

On tour of Europe with Limón Company. Returned from Europe (Dec). 
Received Dance Magazine Award. Finished book on choreography, The Art of 
Making Dances. Began choreography for Brandenburg No. 4 (completed by 
Ruth Currier). Began writing reminiscences, but left unfinished. 

Died at Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospital, NYC. 





Facial study of Doris Humphrey in Imquest, 1944 
(photography by Gerda Peterich) 
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П Summary 


À summary of events reflected in the correspondence in the Doris Humphrey Collection follows. 


1888 The correspondence begins with a letter of June 1888 from 22-year-old Julia Ellen (Nelly) 
Wells to her dear friend and confidante, Mary (May) D. Miller (cx)*. 

1891 In January, Horace B. Humphrey wrote а letter to his distant relative the Rev Moses Н. 
Wells, ш Northfield, Mass. In the letter 1s an account of Horace's life up to that point, 
written to recommend himself as a correspondent to his young cousin Julia, a student and 
teacher of music in Boston (c2). The Rev Wells apparently approved Horace's request, 
because a correspondence between Mr Humphrey and “Nell”? Wells began in February. 
The distant cousins found a great deal to discuss including subjects such as the origins of 
Julia's nickname, “Nell,” Horace's passion for bicycling, the Chicago World's Fair, the 
vices and virtues of living in Chicago and Boston, and music and art. These letters con- 
sistently reveal the wit, charm, and intelligence of their authors. Both Horace and Julia 
were the offspring of ministers, descendants of a long line of New England clergymen, but, 
while expressing a profound belief in Providence, they chose to remain outside the con- 
ventional church-going public. Julia was clearly charmed by her bright, somewhat im- 
petuous, older cousin (who enjoyed bike-riding, while she chose to remain indifferent to 
“fads even to the Kodak and Delsarté system!) but she flirted with him in her own re- 
served way: “I suppose you are my ‘dear’ cousin Horace,” she responded to his address 
to her by the same term. Thus began what can be referred to as the “Dear Cousin . . . 
letters." 

In their discussions of art and life, Horace and Julia gave vent to some of their most 
personal opinions and feelings. On the subject of the mechanical vs the fine arts, Julia 
pronounced: “I would rather earn even a precarious livelyhood by means of an art which 
itis even a pleasure for me to pursue and by which it would be one of my dearest ambi- 
tions to influence people than to double my present gains by devoting myself to any one 
of a dozen mechanical arts . . ." (C33). So grew their mutual confidence, trust, and affec- 
tion. In August, Horace journeyed East to visit his “Dear Cousin Julia." There, Horace 
proposed, and a wedding was planned for January 1892. Horace's love for Julia poured 
forth in twelve letters written in five days as he traveled by train back to Chicago. In his 
eagerness, Horace requested that the wedding be held a month earlier than planned; Julia 
held to the date originally selected. For the rest of the year the correspondence, filled with 
talk of marriage and plans for the future, continued on a daily basis. Between February 
189r and January 1892, they exchanged approximately 330 letters. 


* References such as “(ст)” and “(мто8)” are to ford to print previously unpublished quotations from 
folders in the collection. Dons Humphrey's letters ın this article is gratefully 
т The permission of Mr Charles Humphrey Wood- acknowledged. 
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On January 14 1892 Horace B. Humphrey and Julia Ellen Wells were married in North- 
field, Mass, by the Rev Moses H. Wells. The couple returned to Chicago and passed the 
first three years of marriage without incident. Horace continued his work at the Chicago 
Herald, with one abortive attempt to find work in New York in the summer of 1894. In a 
letter to May Miller, Horace wrote that “Bessie [his sister] says, ‘I believe Horace and 
Julia have more fun than any married people I ever saw,’ and I guess she's right" (c70). 

In February 1895 Julia became pregnant, and, on October 17 1895, “а new woman,” 
Doris Batchellar Humphrey, was born (c86). 

The following fall, Emily M. Taylor Wells died, and her daughter Julia traveled east to 
Hinsdale, NH, for the funeral and to settle the estate. 


A major transition in the life of the Humphrey family occurred when Horace decided to 
take over the management of the Palace Hotel in Chicago. А transient, theatrically 
oriented clientele patronized the Palace Hotel, and Julia was deeply concerned with the 
prospect of living among these people, especially in view of the influence such a life 
might have on her young daughter, now dubbed “Dolly.” After a period of adjustment to 
the new surroundings of the hotel, Julia admitted to *Auntie May" that things were work- 
ing and managing a hotel had its interesting features, “but to bring her [Doris] up an un- 
affected little girl is going to be a mighty task and I think I shall fail. Т am convinced she will 
runaway and join the circus and become a professional bareback rider or acrobat. Such 
an inveterate climber I never saw and her continual watchword is ‘upity.’ I can't write the 
things she says because written words give you no 1dea at all of her pronunciation which 
ıs strikingly original” (cox). 

Julia was convinced that the only salvation for Doris would be a trip east to Dum- 
merston, Vt, to visit her “Auntie May.” There, she could “learn from nature” far from 
the “paraphernalia of our complicated civilization.” Doris’ frequent poor health was due, 
Julia asserted, to the “beastly Chicago climate," and she grew determined to get Doris out 
of the city. For the next several years, Julia saw to it that Doris spent her summers away 
from Chicago and the Palace Hotel. 


In August 1898 Julia and Doris made their first trip to Dummerston. Julia believed the 
experience was beneficial to Doris; although the child still suffered bouts with illness, she 
seemed to be generally in better health back in Chicago. Julia perceived special qualities in 
her daughter. Doris was asked to be in the wedding of the Humphreys’ friends Mae Cooke 
and Gordon Taylor, and in her report of the affair, Julia told May that ‘‘Doris of course 
was ravishing as usual, and as usual in an emergency bore herself with great distinction” 
(Стоў). 

For the summer of 1899, Doris was sent to stay with her parents’ friend Mrs E. P. 
Blickensderfer, “Auntie B," in Iowa. Julia confessed to May that Doris was missed: “we 
shan't settle down to live until Doris comes home in the fall. In fact she seems to be the 
mainmast of this ship, although we never have realized it as much as now” (Стоў). In 
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another letter Julia mused, “Doris makes me wonder what perplexities are storing up for 
her mother some years later. One this [sic] is certain. Her mother's life will be neither 
monotonous nor uneventful" (cro8). 


The summer of 1900 was spent at a resort at Lake Harbor, Mich, where Julia played the 
piano in return for room and board for herself and Doris. Horace stayed at home manag- 
ing the hotel. Doris seemed to thrive in her summer surroundings; Julia noted that “the 
children dance here a great deal and she [Doris] distinguishes herself as you may imagine" 
(стт9). 

While the siege of Peking and William McKinley's presidential campaign made front 
page news, Doris Humphrey began her education at the Francis Parker School, where her 
teacher forecasted that she would be a “very ambitious & very dependable child.” The 
*advanced theories" of education endorsed by the school must have encouraged the 
child's natural inquisitiveness, because by March 190: Doris was “beginning to demand 
to learn tunes on the piano. I wouldn't be surprised,” Julia conjectured to May, “if she 
learned to read notes before she does words" (c135). 

Doris often perplexed Julia. Horace, on the other hand, was all *wrapped up" in Doris, 
and Julia noted with some envy that “they understand each other perfectly. She really is 
bewitching. I don't think she is as pretty as she used to be but there is an unmistakable air 
of high-bred-ness and daintiness which is irresistible. Did I tell you,” she asked May, “that 
in kindergarten they told Bess [Sauter] they never had a child with so fine a mind as she. 
I'm afraid I shan't make of her all she is capable of. Wouldn't it be dreadful to warp and 
dwarf her" (cx35). 

Green Lake, Wisc, was the summer home for Doris and her mother in 190r. Once again 
Julia played the piano in a musical group at a resort hotel, and Doris was the object of 
much attention—too much, perhaps, Julia felt. *[Doris] has a warm little heart though 
she isn't specially demonstrative. She usually thinks it a bore to hug and kiss being ex- 
pected to bestow a great deal of it indiscriminately, and she has so much love for her all 
the time and gets so much attention from everybody that she doesn't have a very warm 
appreciation of her benefits” (C137). In any case, it was obvious to Julia that Doris was a 
very special child with an active imagination, a good sense of color, fine dexterity, and a 
love for music and dancing. Her great fear was that, in the act of raising Doris, she would 
“meddle” the “experiment” (C138). 


Doris’ music lessons continued, but she grew restless with them and lacked concentra- 
tion. Julia felt that “Doris’s apparent inability to apply her mind seems serious." She ad- 
mitted to May, however, that “I know I am very severe with her and perhaps I expect too 
much" (cx50). A year later, Doris was displaying increased self-reliance and obedience. 
“There is the making of something fine in Doris," Julia wrote to Horace from Green Lake 
in 1903, “though I am not yet quite sure what—She is improving this summer, and is, on 
the whole a very good girl. Her hopeless procrastination seems to be her worst fault" 
(Стбо). 
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In the summer of 1905, once again at Green Lake, Doris cared less than ever about her 
music lessons. Julia reported to May, now Mrs A. C. Walker and living in Farley, Iowa, 
that “she [Doris] told me yesterday that she doesn't care to listen to ordinary music but 
likes the ‘mysterious kind’ like the beginning of the Rhinegold. . . . They have been having 
the Rhine legends in school and she has learned a good many of the Wagner themes" 
(C186). Despite Doris’ lack of enthusiasm for her music lessons, she progressed rapidly in 
school. Julia was particularly pleased with a notebook Doris had compiled (zz). 


Though music lessons continued, Doris’ displeasure with them was somewhat tempered 
by her dancing classes, which she took great pleasure in. Late in April the dancing class 
“finished in a blaze of glory . . . in a fancy dress party,” Julia explained to May. “Doris 
went as Tinker Bell the fairy in ‘Peter Pan’ which she saw a few weeks ago. Her costume 
was a fluffy little affair of white gauze and silver tinsel over pink, long angel sleeves and 
fluttery pink ribbons. A yellow wig and spangled crown completed the outfit and a bunch 
of little silver bells hung on ribbons were fastened to her dress and tied on her arms. . . . 
She was quite in her element and she certainly is a graceful little dancer” (c207). Such 
diversions as dancing class were “‘rigorously denied" Julia when she was Doris’ age, “but 
I hope Doris 15 going to get them їп better proportion,” she told her friend. Doris’ atten- 
tion to her music was disproportionate to her other interests, and when Doris was sent to 
Auntie May’s in Iowa that summer, Julia confessed in exasperation that “1f you can make 
anything of her music or keep her consecutively at anything ГЇЇ be glad to hear ıt, J can’t. 
Mrs. Webster [her teacher] says she scatters too much—‘has too many points of contact 
with the world to do the best in any one line’ 1s the very diplomatic way she puts it” 
(C207). 

Doris! music, dancing, schooling, and self-reliance continued to develop. To subsidize 
her music lessons, she sold subscriptions to the Ladies Home Journal (c217). At 14, Doris 
had entered high school and had definite opinions. Doris valued her correspondence with 
Auntie May and confided in her. In the summer of 1910, Doris traveled east to visit her 
Uncle Herb and Aunt Mira Humphrey in Waquoit, Mass, where, she wrote to Auntie 
May, “I feel all the time ‘que le [sic] vie est belle’ ” (c229). 


The correspondence becomes quite sketchy for the years 1911 through 1914—only 21 
letters represent these four years. Although the actual details are few, the marvelously 
candid letters from Doris to Auntie May portray the impressions of Doris’ life. In a letter 
written ın October r911 Doris described the events of a formal dance—‘“*The Fable of the 
Young Lady and how she Became Recognized in Society." She also told Auntie May that 
she was now taking three dancing lessons a week, including an acrobatic class and a class 
with gymnastic and folk-dancing expert Mary Wood Hinman (c235). The following year 
Doris wrote of having seen Pavlova dance “The Swan,” and she (Doris) was now giving 
private lessons at Miss Hinman's, teaching McDowell’s “То a Wild Rose” to one of her 
students (C237). 
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In 1913, Doris began to demonstrate her interest іп the dance. At a “White Fete" at Hull 
House п Chicago in February of that year, Doris danced three solos. In June she gradu- 
ated from the Francis Parker School, which she celebrated by attending a round of parties 
and shows, all of which she described to Auntie May with great wit and vitality. “It’s a gay 
life—n’est pas [sic] ?” she mused. At that time, Doris was teaching the tango, performing 
with Albert Carroll, and making a dancing tableau from the Rubdiyat with Lehman music 
(C239). Although there are no letters representing the events of Doris’ life between Febru- 
ary 1913 and her graduation, it ıs known that under the sponsorship of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road she and Julia toured the Midwest for the benefit of the railroad employees. Julia 
played piano. Doris danced. Two letters to Auntie May, one written in September, the 
other in December, complete the 1913 correspondence. In the fall, Doris began work on a 
Christmas pageant-pantomime to Christmas Morn," a musical narrative by Burgmeier. 
Horace, having long since given up management of the Palace Hotel, was now involved 
їп commercial photography, an occupation he followed more for personal fulfillment than 
lucrative return. To supplement the family income, Doris began teaching her own dancing 
classes to Oak Park society, with Julia as her accompanist. Pavlova was still an inspira- 
tion, and Doris was planning another dance pantomime for the spring (C239). Six letters 
written to Auntie May in 1914 reveal Doris' increasing desire to give up teaching to devote 
full time attention to creating her own dances, but more than her livelihood depended 
upon her now successful dancing classes (C240). 


The collection contains no correspondence for 1915—16. The letters resume in July 1917, 
with correspondence from Julia and Horace to Doris, who had gone on Mary Wood 
Hinman's advice to study at Denishawn, the institution of dancing founded by Ruth 
St Denis and Ted Shawn, in Los Angeles, Calif. The Humphreys' letters are responses to 
Doris', which are not in the collection, and they discuss the possibilities of Doris' return 
to Oak Park to set up a branch of Denishawn there or in Chicago. Late in the summer, 
Julia discussed the possibility of Doris’ staying with Denishawn a while longer to gain 
some experience in vaudeville performances. At the end of August 1917 Doris had decided 
to make a short trip back home, and then she returned to Denishawn early in 1918 
(C242—43). A letter from Doris that first summer at Denishawn, written August 21, to 
Auntie May, describes her impressions of Denishawn, an Orpheum show, and meeting 
Ian Wolfe, Ruth St Denis, and Ted Shawn (c245). 

The following summer, Doris was an active member of Denishawn. Included in the 
hectic Denishawn schedule were rehearsals for Spirit of the Sea and The Light of Asia, 
dancing in a film at the Lasky Studio, performing at war benefits, and plans for tours. 
Doris admitted to Auntie May that she was "beginning to enjoy life." But in the midst of 
this artistic fulfillment, she was making another discovery: “I confess that I have a pref- 
erence for the artist who looks like a businessman—or at least who doesn’t wear his hair 
long and rave about life and art at the least provocation. Anything but a mushy man” 
(C245). A letter from Denver, Colo, written in late November describes Denishawn on 
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tour “doing two a day on Orpheum time." In the repertoire are Theodora, “4 Greek 
dances," Debussy’s Second Arabesque, a dance to Gluck's Orpheus, Sunrise, Rama, and a 
*semi-Spanish dance with Betty [Horst]." Ruth St Denis was planning an independent act, 
and Louis Horst, Betty Horst, Edna Malone, and Pearl Wheeler were with the com- 
pany (C245). 

A year later, Doris, now 24, began to experience periods of despondency. Disappointed 
in her personal life, weary of constant touring, and feeling that “the money is positively 
not worth the agony,” Doris still refused to return to the “drudgery” at home. She asked 
Auntie May to forgive “this erratic scrawl which mirrors pretty well, I’m afraid the dark- 
blue with-purple-streaks existence of your Doris” (c246). 

In January 1920 Doris described a new dance she had created with a five-yard scarf of 
China silk, her famous Scarf Dance to Chaminade’s Valse Caprice. In September of the 
following year, Doris was on the vaudeville circuit with her own group, one of whose 
members was Pauline Lawrence (c248). And, a year later, Doris, Pauline Lawrence, and 
Betty May were at the Outdoor Players Camp in Peterborough, NH. They were joined 
there in August by Doris’ mother (C249—50). 


The correspondence lapses once again from 1923 through 1924. In January 1925 Julia 
wrote enthusiastically to May that Denishawn was planning to make a grand tour of the 
Orient. In March Doris wrote to Julia convincing her mother to go with the company on 
the Oriental tour (C254). Doris’ arguments were persuasive, for in August 1925 Julia 
wrote to Horace from on board the S.S. President Jefferson. Thus begins a unique account 
of the entire Denishawn 1925-26 Oriental Tour through the detailed and perceptive let- 
ters of Julia (27 letters, 264 pages) and Doris (18 letters, 113 pages). These letters, written 
to Horace, May Walker, and Ethel Moulton (the former Denishawn dancer who took 
over Doris' school 1n Oak Park to form the Humphrey-Moulton School of Dancing), 
constitute an invaluable chronicle of a significant event in American and international 
dance history (c258—63). 

The Oriental Tour was also important for the personal lives of all those who partici- 
pated in it. Relationships were strengthened, altered, or lost. Julia, now called *Mama- 
san" by Doris, and considered a part of the company, did wardrobe work for the dancers 
and shared Doris' salary. Her letters to Horace, however, confess that she felt lonely and 
left out of Doris' life. Indeed, Doris was enjoying great success throughout the tour, and 
attracting a number of admirers. She spent most of her free time with Pauline Lawrence 
and Charles Weidman, a newer addition to the company. When Doris sprained her ankle 
during *Straussiana" in January 1926, Charles carried Doris everywhere for a week 
(C260). With Doris so involved with others, Mama-san grew less happy and as early as 
February 1926 made plans to return home. She left in May, and the rest of the tour was 
reported by Doris to both her parents. Soon after Mama-san’s departure, Doris wrote that 
Ted Shawn was planning a New York Denishawn, and she would probably be among the 
teachers there. Doris had been encouraged by Ted Shawn and Ruth St Denis to create 
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dances while on tour, and the prospect of returning to teaching was a dismal one: “in 
order to enjoy the pleasure of creating ГЇЇ probably have to earn a living by teaching, 
which is the very thing I hate го do” (c26r). As the tour drew to a close, there was talk of 
more tours ın the future, a prospect equally distasteful to Doris, now almost 32 years old. 
Her real desire was to stay in New York where she could “create the ballets and numbers I 
have dreamed of for so long" (C261). 


Soon after their return from the Orient, the Denishawn company embarked on another 
series of one-night-stands across the United States. Doris found the tour interminable, 
but the thought of the Greater Denishawn proposed for New York disturbed her even 
more. “Му fear,” Doris confessed to her parents, “15 that such a tremendous organization 
will either swamp me, or I will be required to work for the good of the institution to a 
greater extent than I want to" (c266). Her desire to turn her attention more completely to 
choreography was too strong to be suppressed, and thoughts of leaving Denishawn en- 
tered her mind. (Martha Graham had already left under censure.) 

Throughout the summer of 1927, Doris longed to create “а good thick juicy beef-dance- 
steak that I can chew on hard." Her own theories began to develop, including one that 
*any idea can be danced, symbolically or otherwise." From this idea grew the concept of 
her color ballet, “Color Harmony.” In explaining this idea to her parents, she admitted 
that she was so tired of “dinky little dances & decorative or character or cute ballets, that 
I’ve gone to the extreme of abstractness I guess” (C267). 

Doris chose not to go on the Follies tour with Ruth St Denis, and stayed in New York 
to concentrate on creating dances. Among the pieces she worked on were Scriabin's 
Pathetic Study, Debussy’s Valse plus que lente, Rosenthal's Papillon, and Bach's Air for 
the G String—a melody she had held onto since her childhood (c268). 


The inevitable break with Denishawn is documented in 20 letters (90 pages) written by 
Doris to her parents ın 1928. These events are the last described by Doris in her remi- 
niscences, left unfinished at her death (Mro2). It was the success of her new dances per- 
formed at concerts that increased Doris’ confidence and the Shawns' displeasure. Their 
differences seemed irreconcilable as early as March. Writing to her parents from Westport, 
Conn, in June [1928], Doris explained her difficulties with the administration of Deni- 
shawn: “. . . if your aim is a smooth-running organization, there must be a head to run it, 
and obedience from its members. Which would be all well and good for me if it were mere- 
ly a business, but it happens to be that and more. More important to me than any organiza- 
tion, 1s the dance, and more important than loyalty is sincerity—which I have always be- 
lieved, but only this winter have come to know and realize. So that's how we stand—he 
[Ted Shawn] demanding compromise, and I— (with Pauline & Charles) refusing. . . . This 
is a crisis really, if we cannot agree on a plan, we'll be separated in the fall—and if we are 
that will be a great adventure for us” (C270). It was at a heated Board of Directors meeting 
at Greater Denishawn in late June that the break was made complete. Doris, Charles 
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Weidman, and Pauline Lawrence had been working together since their return to New 
York, and together they found a new studio at 9 East s9th Street and began classes. The 
strain of the break from Denishawn was great. Nevertheless the new studio opened in 
October and the first concert was planned for the end of the month. Doris’ new pieces 
included Sarabande and Life of the Bee. She was moving їп the direction of ensemble 
pieces. “The group,” she wrote, “is the flowering of the dance” (c27x). The two years 
following the return from the Orient were both tiring and traumatic for Doris, She was on 
the brink of a new stage ın her life, and she did not face the future with unbridled confi- 
dence: “I am a social outcast,” she confided to her parents, “and it is simply impossible 
for me to keep up, both as a person and as an artist —maybe other people know how to 
do both—I don’t” (C271). 


Fourteen letters'to Horace and Julia Humphrey describe the activities of Doris, Charles, 
and Pauline during 1929. Doris continued to create dances and concluded that “art— 
commonly thought to be a pastime—is after all really a disease" (C274). In order to sup- 
port themselves, Doris and Charles continued their classes at the studio, with Pauline as 
accompanist. The number of concerts increased—stadium concerts for Irene Lewisohn, 
Hunter College and Community Church concerts, and engagements in Philadelphia and 
Lake Placid, NY —and Doris recorded the details of and reactions to these performances 
in her letters. New works included Water Study, Air Study, Grieg Concerto, and Life of 
the Bee, all considered “first class" by John Martin, dance critic of the New York Times. 
In July, Doris wrote of plans for a three-week season to be shared by herself and Charles 
Weidman, Martha Graham, and Tamiris ın the fall, the first cooperative effort by the 
second generation of American modern dance. This was later named the Dance Repertory 
Theatre. Doris vacationed at Ogunquit, Maine, with Pauline Chellis, a dance teacher 
from Boston, during August. In September, Doris was back at work on her plans for the 
season with Graham and Tamiris, a project greatly in need of funds. With the onset of the 
Depression, Doris was less affected by her dismal financial prospects than she was by the 
internal struggles which had her “groping” to find an individual style of dance (C275). At 
the same time, she was looking for "strong and vivid" personalities for her group. А 
complete record of the approach she used to attract dancers, with a description of what 
she and Charles intended to do with their groups, is written in a letter draft to Letitia Ide, 
one of the earliest Humphrey-Weidman dancers (c280). 

The first weeks of January 1930 were devoted to performances of the Dance Repertory 
Theatre. The performances were successful, but the survival of her group depended on 
securing future engagements. Dates in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Cleveland 
were arranged; possible performances at the Hollywood Bowl and the Munich Dance 
Congress, however, fell through. The Humphrey-Weidman dancers were given the op- 
portunity to appear in Norman Bel Geddes’ production of Lysistrata. Doris also found a 
job for her.actor-friend Ian Wolfe in this production. She and Charles, meanwhile, per- 
formed in a League of Composers’ production of Schénberg’s Die Glueckliche Hand, on 
the same bill with Massine's Le Sacre du Printemps featuring Martha Graham. 
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In April, Horace was incapacitated by a stroke, and Doris’ support was needed more 
than ever. Although she was unable to see them frequently, Doris tried to send her parents 
an amount of money each month. Her income continued to be based on teaching and a 
steady flow of engagements for Charles, herself, and the group. That summer, for an ex- 
clusive society garden party in Newport, Doris created a mock-heroic 18th-century-style 
ballet, which was a great success (C278). In the fall, Doris described to her parents an in- 
terest in doing a dance on Shakerism and another on women (c278). The next Dance 
Repertory season was a major project for the fall, and Doris spent a great deal of time at- 
tending meetings for modern dance organizations—the Dance Repertory Theatre, the 
Concert Dancers League, and the Council for the Dance. Along with her Christmas wishes 
she sent Horace and Julia a film she had taken of her dancers. 


With the 1931 correspondence, an increase in the number of létters from outside corre- 
spondents reflects the growing complexity of Doris Humphrey’s life. Doris related in her 
letters to Horace and Julia her continuing struggle with her theories of dance composition 
as well as her activities in teaching, composing, and dancing in concerts in Cleveland, 


. Washington, and in New York at the Neighborhood Playhouse, Irene Lewisohn's stadium 
' concerts, and another Dance Repertory Theatre season. A series of lecture-demonstra- 


tions presented at the New School for Social Research brought Humphrey-Weidman 
dancing to another portion of the public (M1-11; M31-74; M87-92). In May Doris, 
Charles, and Pauline, a weary triumvirate, decided to take separate vacations before the 
onslaught of classes and concerts in August. Charles visited a wealthy patron in Westport, 
Pauline sailed for London, and Doris set off for the West Indies. 

Doris' letters to her parents during the trip reveal a more relaxed and contented Doris. 
She found the hfe style, the architecture, and the native dancing interesting. The unex- 
pected pleasure of the trip, however, was her meeting an officer on the S.S. Dominica. She 
and Charles Francis Woodford, “Leo,” as Doris called him, fell in love, and, after her 
return from the West Indies, she reported to Horace and Julia that she had “last but not 
least acquired an English man who 1s one of the better specimens of the human race. By 
acquired I mean that he will probably be a permanent addition to my scheme of things in 
one capacity or another” (c284). The announcement came as a surprise to her parents and 
an annoyance to Charles and Pauline. There was no cause for alarm as far as Doris was 
concerned. “I’m not thinking of marrying him," she assured her parents, “don’t believe 
in it” (C284). 

Following her return to New York, there began a steady flow of letters from “Тео,” a 
keenly intelligent man, deeply in love with Doris (c290-91). There are only two letters 
from Doris to Leo dated 1931 in the collection, but most likely some of the correspondence 
ш the “Undated Correspondence" (c732—36) is from this period. Despite the blossoming 
of Doris' love, she reveals in her letters her continuing dedication to her art and family 
responsibilities. A new round of classes, concerts, and rehearsals ‘began. Money was 
scarce; Doris felt she had to support herself and her parents; Julia was now ill. The letters 
show a situation steadily worsening. 
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The events of Doris' life in 1932 are chronicled in 45 letters to Horace and Julia. During 
that year she choreographed Pleasures of Counterpoint and Dionysiaques. In February 
Doris received a letter from Portia Mansfield eliciting her interest in a summer teaching 
post at the Perry-Mansfield Camp in Steamboat Springs, Colo (c324). In May Doris audi- 
tioned her Shakers and Water Study for a Shubert revue entitled Americana, and they 
were accepted. Doris considered this important recognition; it was also pleasant to have 
some steady employment for her dancers. Doris and Leo thought they would like to have 
a child, and finally decided it would be best to get married. In a letter to her parents, in 
a postscript, she announced: “I forgot to mention that Doris Humphrey married Charles 
Francis Woodford on June roth, 1932 in Morrisville Pennsylvania. This information to 
be used as you see fit. D." (C302). After staging dances for Carmen and Aida with Charles 
and Eleanor Frampton in Cleveland, Doris set off for her first summer at Perry-Mansfield. 
Her time there was disturbed by news that Nikolais Semenoff, a Russian teaching ballet in 
Cleveland, had killed himself by wading into Niagara Falls shortly after Doris had staged 
the dances for the Cleveland operas. Letters from Pauline, Charles, Leo, Julia, and Eleanor 
Frampton discuss the event, and assure Doris that she had had nothing to do with it. In 
the fall, the financial plight of Julia and Horace grew worse, and they moved to Dum- 
merston, Vt, to share lodgings with Auntie May. A delightful insight into the personality 
of Charles F. Woodford 1s provided by his letters to his new in-laws, Horace and Julia 
Humphrey (c327-28). 


Although there are no references to the event in her letters, Doris Humphrey became 
pregnant in 1933. At this time, Doris was more seriously concerned with developing her 
theories of dance than ever before. In the process, she involved Leo. She began writing a 
book of theory with him, a project which is recorded in the letters for more than five years. 
The final product is seen in part in a number of chapter drafts in the collection (мт08-09). 

Doris’ connection with the legitimate stage continued after the success of Americana, 
when Hall Johnson asked her to stage dances for Run Little Chillun. The native dancing 
Doris saw in the West Indies must have proved helpful for this task (M146). At the same 
time, she and Charles were approached to stage and perform in dances for a Theatre 
Guild production of Moliére's The School for Husbands. Two major projects were being 
planned concurrently by Charles and Doris. Charles was at work on a full-length produc- 
tion of Candide; Doris planned a major work, Orestes. Another major production, how- 
ever, was the birth of Charles Humphrey Woodford on July 8 1933. Although the letters 
from Doris are filled with her activities which seemed never to stop (she performed a 
month later), her son was the subject of a part of every one until the year she died. Julia 
was a particularly interested grandmother, and, later, Doris' friend Helen Mary Robinson 
appreciated Doris’ son as her major creation. 

The fall brought many changes. Doris’ teaching assignments extended to the Dalton 
School; a nurse was employed for the baby; and a large apartment was rented to house 
Doris, Leo, Pussy" (the name given the baby by his nurse), Pauline, Charles, and José 
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Limón, a member of Humphrey-Weidman gaining increasing notice. With money he 
earned for staging the dances for the highly successful As Thousands Cheer, Charles 
bought a large farm in Blairstown, NJ. 


In early 1934, Doris visited her parents п Dummerston, taking their young grandson. 
Horace was by now very ill. “Your father is wrapped up in thoughts of you,” wrote Julia 
the year before (C340). On March 17 1934, he died. Julia remained in Dummerston until 
May, when she visited Doris in New York before returning to Oak Park to rejoin Ethel 
Moulton at the school she and Doris had started twenty years before. 

Doris continued to teach, dance, and choreograph; Rudepoema and Exhibition Piece 
were two outstanding works created at this time. That summer Doris vacationed at 
Charles's farm, a haven that became a life-restorer for some years to come, and then went 
on in late July for the first session of the Bennington School of the Dance. There are no 
letters to Doris Humphrey in the collection regarding the first summer at Bennington; 
Doris’ own letters describe her first impressions (C353). 

With the fall came more connections with Broadway shows and a performance of 
Doris’ Orestes at Carnegie Hall. While Charles found a success in Life Begins at 8:40, 
Doris tangled with the producers of Revenge with Music. Although Doris left the show, 
her dancers could not afford to. The uncertainty of the Group's staying together moti- 
vated Doris and Charles to draw up a “‘new plan" for the Humphrey-Weidman Group, a 
copy of which she sent to her mother for comments (C354). Doris and Charles faced the 
new year with the possibility of the loss of the company they had worked so long to build. 


In January and February 1935 the Humphrey-Weidmans toured the United States from 
Toronto to Texas, the first tour by a modern dance company on such a scale. In February 
Doris and Charles presented nine dances for a production of Gluck's Iphigenia in Aulis at 
the Academy of Music in Philadelphia, a project Doris had mentioned in letters of August 
1934. Iphigenia was a great success—though Doris felt it could have been better (c371)— 
but the tour was not. Ín addition to financial losses, the tour had started off with the loss 
of several members. Letters from Ernestine Henoch, Ada Korvin, Katherine Litz, Debby 
Coleman, Hyla Rubin, Francis Reed, and Gail Savery presented various reasons for not 
going on tour and/or leaving the group. In her personal life, Doris was receiving letters 
from Leo which alternated between solicitous support and perplexed resentment of her 
art and career. In March Leo was in the hospital for minor surgery and Doris was off to 
Boston. Upon her return, Leo was out of the hospital, and Doris was offered a job teaching 
at the YM-YWHA at 92nd Street and Lexington Avenue in New York City. Leo was able 
to get a vacation for himself, Doris, and “Pussy” in Bermuda in June. In July Leo sailed 
for South America, and Doris went to a second Bennington session. There she created the 
first part of a major work entitled New Dance. Idealizing the harmony and individuality 
possible in a perfect state, the work was a great success. In view of the disappointments 
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Doris had experienced in the first half of the year, this work must have expressed her 
innate faith in herself and her artistic theories. ; 

А letter to Anna Bogue, secretary of the Elmhirst Committee, is an example of Doris' 
first attempts to gain subsidies for her group (C375). 


The events of 1 936 are represented by an unusually small amount of material. This is un- 
fortunate, because in this year Doris created her great work With My Red Fires, the last 
section of the New Dance trilogy, at Bennington. There are no letters to Julia for the 
Bennington period; that summer Doris invited her mother to care for “Pussy” at Benning- 
ton. One letter to Leo describes Doris’ preliminary thoughts for Red Fires, then called 
“Romantic Tragedy" (C390). 

In January 1936 Doris wrote to her mother of attempts to gain foundation support for 
a system of dance notation she had devised (Mro6). Reports of the success of Theatre 
Piece, the second part of New Dance, and the beginning of a Dance Project of the Federal 
Theatre Project, part of the WPA, are also found ш these letters. On the home front, a new 
nurse, Marga Hein, took the place of her sister, Lisa Alida, in caring for Pussy. 


While Leo was at home with a broken ankle since November 1936, and becoming a “той- 
ern dance expert,” the Humphrey-Weidmans were planning a tour of the Midwest in late 
February. “Charles and I try,” Doris wrote to her mother, “to convince the rest of America 
that the modern dance is something too" (C396). The tour took them to Indiana, Missouri, 
Iowa, Illinois, and Kansas, in two weeks. The southern United States was on the itinerary 
for March. Concerts and performances of Candide, remounted for the Federal Theatre 
Project, and trips to the Weidman farm filled the months preceding Doris’ fourth summer 
at Bennington. 

Doris returned to Perry-Mansfield in August, and this year she took along her son, with 
Marga. There are interesting glimpses of life in Steamboat Springs in letters from Doris to 
Julia and Leo that August (C397, C398). In September Doris enrolled Pussy at Friends 
Seminary, where Doris taught in return for her son's tuition. In November Doris was 
composing The Race of Life, inspired by James Thurber, and Charles worked on the 
Happy Hypocrite. Plans for an eight-week tour of the United States were in progress, with 
Pauline working on the booking (R1—7, R16). 


From January to April 1938 the Humphrey-Weidman Company made a transcontinental 
tour across the United States and back. There are no letters from Doris to Julia for this 
period, but nearly 20 letters to Leo reveal Doris’ impressions. The success of the tour was 
in no small part due to Pauline's planning. In May Doris, Leo, and Humphrey (no longer 
"Pussy") made a trip to Bermuda (C405). Back in June, Doris thought it was ironic that 
she received the Dance Magazine Award for group choreography for To the Dance, 
which was premiered as a curtain raiser in Bloomington, Ind, on the 1937 tour. At Ben- 
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nington, Doris created her stirring and austere Passacaglia (C405). Humphrey went along 
for another summer at Steamboat Springs, which Doris did not enjoy because of some 
unsatisfying teaching sessions. The fall brought increased pressures from Julia's reports 
that the Humphrey-Moulton School was losing money continually, from the Humphrey- 
Weidman deficits, and from conflicts between home and career. 


A three-week tour of the Northeast, which started off 1939, preceded those to the South, 
Midwest, and California. From Rock Hill, SC in February, Doris wrote to her mother 
about the problems of touring so long. She was still on tour in San Francisco in the begin- 
ning of May, when Doris wrote to Julia of her plans to visit Oak Park on her return East, 
to vacation on the farm with Leo and Pussy, and of her fears that war would break out. 

Doris sent Pauline ahead to California with Humphrey, with a stop to visit Mama-san 
planned. Doris was scheduled to teach at Greeley, Colo, then Mills College (where Ben- 
nington had been placed for one summer), and then Perry-Mansfield. En route with 
Pumba (his pet name for Pauline), Humphrey became quite ill. Reassuring letters from 
Pauline allayed Doris' fears somewhat (c433). 

While at Greeley, Doris made the acquaintance of a woman who became her indispen- 
sable friend. Doris reported her first impressions of Helen Mary Robinson to both Julia 
and Leo, and to both it was clear that Mrs Robinson had made a deep impression on Doris 
(C424, C426). Before Doris' arrival at Mills College in California, Pauline wrote Doris her 
detailed opinions of the situation at the displaced Bennington (C433). 

Returning to New York in the fall, Doris found that the school was maintaining the 
studio financially, and the lack of WPA projects decreased opportunities to perform. Thus 
she increased her efforts to gain subsidies for the studio (R9). In August Leo left his job 
rather than go to England when there was a chance of a European war breaking out. This 
financial loss was temporarily offset by an advance Doris received for her book on theory 
of dance. In November Doris premiered her Square Dances, a suite of light-hearted dances 
she felt would be popular, and she was right. 


In the midst of discussing winter concerts, a teachers' course, Christmas, and Humphrey's 
first report card, Doris mentioned to Julia that she had fallen down stairs in Lynchburg, 
Va, on her last tour. Although there seemed to be no serious effects, it was to have conse- 
quences for the rest of her life (C442). That summer there was no Bennington for Doris. 
Martha Graham was in residence in 1940, and it was to be Doris’ turn the following sum- 
mer. Doris was kept informed of events at Bennington, however, by Pauline who attended 
the session (C457). In September Doris went to the Hay Sanitorium in the Poconos. Leo 
felt she had had a beneficial rest, but she returned to activities soon after. There was a 
November tour in which Doris tried out her new work, Song of tbe West. This work and 
several others, including Charles Weidman's On My Mother's Side, were in the repertoire 
for the first season of the Humphrey-Weidman Studio Theatre, the realization of Doris’ 
goals for a permanent home for the company, which opened on December 26 1940. 
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1941 The Studio Theatre was a success, but financial difficulties were far from over. Ethel 
Moulton had decided to close the Oak Park studio, meaning Julia would be out of work. 
Doris encouraged her to seek government aid, which proved slow in coming. For quite 
some time, tensions had been mounting on roth Street, in the apartment which had housed 
the same six people for seven years. José had left, and Doris felt that a whole new start was 
necessary. While planning to move her residence, she also had to think of a project for 
Bennington. Everything seemed trivial in light of the world situation, but she finally de- 
cided on Decade—the history of the Humphrey-Weidmans in their first ten ycars— "the 
general theme being the struggle of a pioneer art in a world geared to profit” (C470). 

A month earlier, Julia had reminded Doris of her pioneer heritage: “That, my dear, is 
where you, the pioneer, descendant of pioneers, come in. Never think | would have you 
otherwise. I’m proud of it and insofar as I had a share in transmitting that strain I can still 
believe my own life not altogether a failure" (C475). In September the Woodfords moved 
to 145 East 22nd Street. Pauline had departed for the West Coast to meet Jose; they were 
married on October 3 1941. Leo was then working for the United Fruit Company and 
located mostly in New Orleans. From Denver, Hay presented her opinions on everyone 
and everything in Doris’ life through 60 letters written in one year. They were no doubt a 
source of enjoyment and consolation for Doris, and a means of gaining perspective (C483 
91). 


1942-45 After the entry of the United States into World War II, Leo was away and out of touch 
42-4 
with Doris for extended periods of time. She wrote to Hay of her feeling of loss. With her 
unique insight and wisdom, Hay responded: “I didn't like that ‘overboard with a piece of 


Doris Humphrey, Charles 
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the Humphrey-Weidman 
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drift wood to cling to.” Leo wouldn't like it either. You said physical presence wasn't 
necessary to a relationship. You will say that I am idealistic, but it is the feeling that no- 
body cares that makes the ship sink and throws you in the water. You are the Apple of 
countless people's eyes and every breath you draw and every activity you engage in and 
every thought you have matters, not only to the Eyes, but to mankind in general. You 
must be lonely and depressed, I know, but you couldn't be overboard because your ship 
can't sink— you have built it too well" (С515). 

There was no Bennington that summer, and only Charles took the company on tour in 
October. For the second season of the Studio Theatre, Doris prepared an all-Bach pro- 
gram with José, who had returned from California. The program included Choral Pre- 
ludes, Partita, and José’s Chaconne. There is one letter extant from Doris to Leo for 1942. 
Because of the wartime situation which led to all mail being read by officials, Leo de- 
stroyed Doris' letters rather than have them bandied about. Only six letters from Doris 
for 1943 have survived. Four letters to Julia are primarily concerned with her visit East on 
Doris' invitation. One letter to Leo written in October announced that Doris and Hum- 
phrey had moved to 132 East 16th Street. The last letter is to John Martin, New York 
Times critic, in reaction to his unfavorable review of her all-Bach program (с$33). On the 
other hand, every aspect of Doris Humphrey's life and her family, friends, and acquain- 
tances is reflected in the letters of Helen Mary Robinson, totaling some 200 pages (С$41- 
47). 

Among the subjects discussed in Hay's letters is Doris' increasingly poor health. The 
pain in her leg and hip became quite unbearable. The last work choreographed by Doris 
in which she herself danced was Inquest. Only one letter and one postcard, both to Hay, 
represent Doris' correspondence for 1944. The success of Inquest is recorded in the letters 
of Leo, Julia, Hay, and many miscellaneous correspondents. There are also letters of 
Humphrey Woodford that he wrote to his mother from camp in North Haven, Maine, 
during July 1944. Hay traveled east to be with Doris during the summer, and they went 
together to Black Mountain, NC, where Doris participated in a dance seminar. Upon her 
return to Denver, Hay continued to provide Doris with consolation and support. In No- 
vember Doris and Charles were asked to choreograph the dances for a revue, Sing Out, 
Sweet Land, which provided Doris a temporary diversion. 

One brief letter to Julia, ill and in a nursing home, constitutes the Doris Humphrey 
correspondence for 1945. The letters of Leo and Hay reveal that Doris was disheartened 
and depressed because of her infirmity and inactivity. In October Julia Humphrey died, 
and, in a way, so did Doris Humphrey's past. Doris then had to look ahead. 


Ten letters to Hay, the only Doris Humphrey letters for 1946, show the gradual revival of 
her spirit. Early in the year she had been very depressed, and had seriously contemplated 
moving, or retiring, to the suburbs. But Jose, who had returned from the service at the end 
of 1945 and was involved in forming a company to perform at Bennington in July, asked 
Doris to rehearse some works for his group. In the meantime, Doris had been asked to 


Jose Limon in Lament for lgnacio Sanchez Mejias 
(choreography by Doris Humphrey), 1946 
(photograph by Peter Basch Studios) 





choreograph a work celebrating the centennial of the Mormon settlement of Utah. She 
considered undertaking the Promised Valley project, but finally gave it up. For Jose, how- 
ever, she created Lament for Ignacio Sanchez Mejias as well as The Story of Mankind. 
These works were repeated at Jacob’s Pillow to great acclaim. There is much praise for 
Jose in Doris’ letters (C600), an admiration he reciprocated in his letters to her (C605). 

Doris’ plans to move to the suburbs became more indistinct as her new career devel- 
oped. With Leo away since November 1946, she had to keep working in New York. Be- 
sides her teaching and rehearsing for José, she taught for Charles while he was on tour, 
was appointed head of the YM-Y WHA Dance Department, and accepted an engagement 
at a resort at Green Mansions, NY, where she could both compose and have a vacation 
for herself and Humphrey. Two abortive involvements in 1947 were the Theatre Guild’s 
proposal of a series of “ballet plays" which Doris would help to judge (c618), and an offer 
from Lucia Chase for Doris to stage one of her works for Ballet Theatre (c616). Doris’ 
significant accomplishment in choreography in 1947 was Day on Earth. During these 
years, Doris wrote many letters to Hay which were a source of support and consolation 
following her friend's divorce. 

There are no personal letters from Doris Humphrey in the correspondence for 1948. 
Leo was still away with the United Fruit Company, and, through his letters to Doris, a 
view of her activities for that year can be ascertained. She choreographed a work to 
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Bartok music, entitled Corybantic, which was premiered at the Connecticut College 
School of the Dance in New London, Conn, a dance festival modeled on Bennington with 
many of the same participants. In a letter written in November, Hay responded to the 
news that Doris had applied for a Guggenheim Fellowship to write her book on choreog- 
raphy. A number of letters from Walter Sorell refer to an article Doris wrote for his book 
The Dance Has Many Faces (C638). The essay was entitled "Dance Drama" (M103-05). 
Doris’ increased involvement in all fields of the dance is reflected in some до letters from 
people such as Lionel Nowak, Charles Weidman, Margaret Lloyd (in regard to her book 
The Borzoi Book of Modern Dance), Eve Gentry, Eleanor King, Janet Collins, Mary 
Wood Hinman, and Gertrude L. Lippincott. In March 1949 Doris Humphrey was notified 
of her appointment as a Guggenheim Fellow (c650). At New London that summer, she 
choreographed Invention to an original score by Norman Lloyd. That same summer Jose 
Limón choreographed his Moor's Pavane. Doris became, in effect, a part of the Limon 
Company. 






V PENDET BRE S- 
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In the fifties decade the Limón Company was establishing an international reputation. 
In the correspondence, Doris was a recipient of news on the travels of the Limón Com- 
pany. In April 1950 the Limón Company went to Paris with the Ruth Page Company. 


Humphrev visited the Limóns in Mexico City in December. 

Six letters to her son from this period reveal a new emphasis. Although she discussed 
the progress of her Night Spell at Connecticut College in 1951, she wrote more as a mother 
than as an artist, especially in this year when Humphrey entered Lafayette College. In the 
fall of that year, Doris was asked to become a member of the dance faculty at the Juilliard 
School of Music, under the direction of Martha Hill. In December Doris joined José on 
his return trip to Mexico. 


The final six years of correspondence tell much about the last professional and private 
years of Doris Humphrey. In a letter written to Humphrey in July 1952, Doris described 
her developing composition to Mozart's Fantasy and Fugue in C Major and Fugue in 
C Minor (c676). Reflections on her time in Mexico, activities at Juilliard, and the lack of 
improvement in her painfully crippling illness fill the letters to Hay. In these last years 
Doris wrote with a more mellowed tone, a relaxed candor, especially with Hay, and a dry 
wit giving the impression in her letters that she could weather even the roughest storm. 

In April 1953 Doris choreographed her spirited Ritmo Jondo, for José and his company, 
and at Connecticut she composed Ruins and Visions. For his junior year, Humphrey went 
to Hull, England, to study. While he was away, Doris needed an operation on her hip; 
Leo was fortunately home to take care of her (c686). 

In March 1954 Doris received the Capezio Award, for her leadership in modern dance. 
That summer she choreographed Felipe el Loco. In October the Limón Company toured 
four cities in South America under the aegis of the State Department, and José reported 
his impressions and the troupe's triumphs on the tour (c694). That fall the founding of 
Juilliard Dance Theatre gave her much pleasure, she reported to Humphrey. She chore- 
ographed the Rock and tbe Spring for that group in April 1955. Shortly before she was to 
leave for New London, Doris was hospitalized with acute pains in her legs. A week later, 
she was at Connecticut College on crutches, but was able to choreograph Airs and Graces. 
When she returned for the fall, she and Leo moved to the Ruxton Hotel, on 72nd Street, 
where she would not have to climb stairs. 

Doris reported to Hay in March 1956 that her legs were "alright," they got her around, 
and "that's all I ask of them" (c707). She described her feelings about Juilliard and her 
concerts there: she found difficulties, but there were the "magnificent ones . . . like José, 
most of his company, and Martha Hill" (c707). In April she choreographed Dawn in 
New York and Theatre Piece No. 2. Humphrey had entered the Navy Officers Training 
Program some time after graduating from college. Doris also served on the International 
Exchange Program of ANTA and received thanks from UNESCO and the State Depart- 
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ment for her participation in programs in May 1956 (c711). Descent into the Dream was 
choreographed for the Juilliard Dance Theatre in January 1957. That summer at New 
London Doris choreographed Dance Overture. In August she sailed for Europe to ac- 
company the Limón Company on tour. Leo joined her there. She came home early, ahead 
of the company, but before her return she lectured for the British Dance Notation Society, 
on December 1. “Fm delighted that you'll be around the day I return," she wrote to 
Humphrey on November 26, “—it all worked out right for once" (C714). 

1958, Doris' last year, was spent in almost constant illness. Never wasting time, how- 
ever, she finished her book on choreography, entitled The Art of Making Dances (M93- 
96). She soon began writing her reminiscences, which were left unfinished (M97—102). 
Doris' last letter, dated December 12 1958, is to Hay. Although she was perfectly aware of 
the gravity of her illness, there was no trace of resignation in her writing. As she had re- 
arranged her life when she could no longer dance herself, but had to dance through Jose, 
his company, and other dancers, she now planned another approach toward life—through 
the pen and the phone. In that last letter to Hay, there is no good-bye, rather more plans, 
a subdued anger, and disbelief “that this has happened to me" (c721). 


Condolences Six folders of letters and cards of condolence to Charles Е. and Charles H. Wood- 


ford, upon the death of Doris Humphrey on December 29 1958, are found in С726-31. 


IHI Series Description 


Folder Nos. Series 


Ar-28 


C1—747 


ANTECEDENTS’ CORRESPONDENCE 1811-89 

The correspondence of the roth-century ancestors of Horace, Julia, and Doris 
Humphrey is grouped by year. Each folder contains one year's correspondence, 
excepting two folders which represent 1819. The items are arranged chronologi- 
cally within each folder. 


CORRESPONDENCE 1889-1958 

The major correspondence, beginning with the courtship of Doris Humphrey's 
parents, Horace B. Humphrey and Julia Ellen Wells (Humphrey), and ending with 
condolences upon Miss Humphrey's death, evolves into a complex chronological 
pattern. In order to maintain clarity and a maximum of consistency, the collection 
is grouped by year. Within each year, the correspondence is broken down into 
subgroups by correspondent according to an arrangement established at the be- 
ginning of the series. The only major readjustment occurs in CORRESPONDENCE 
1917, when Doris Humphrey becomes the major correspondent. 
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The correspondents in this series are classified into three types: Major corre- 
spondents; Minor correspondents ; Miscellaneous correspondents. 

The Major correspondents classification includes Doris Humphrey and 
only the members of her immediate family—her parents, Horace B. Hum- 
phrey and Julia Humphrey, her husband, Charles F. Woodford, and her son, 
Charles H. Woodford. 

Minor correspondents are those who, within any given year, wrote two or 
more letters of relative importance to Doris Humphrey (DH) or to another 
major or minor correspondent. Among the most frequently represented cor- 
respondents in this group are Mary Walker, Charles Weidman, Pauline Law- 
rence, Jose Limón, lan Wolfe, Helen Mary Robinson, Eleanor Frampton, and 
Eleanor King. The arrangement is always alphabetical. 

Miscellaneous correspondents are those who, within any given year, wrote 
one (perhaps two) letters which are more meaningful when included within 
the total picture presented by the miscellaneous correspondence than when 
placed separately as minor correspondents. The arrangement is chronological. 

From 1891 to 1898, the letters of HBH to JH* are always listed first and arranged 
chronologically. These are followed by the JH to HBH correspondence, then HBH 
to minor and miscellaneous correspondents, JH to minor and miscellaneous corre- 
spondents, and, finally, miscellaneous items. 

Beginning in 1899, DH is a recipient of correspondence in the collection. In 1904, 
she becomes a major correspondent, and her letters follow those of HBH and JH. 
In 1917, DH becomes the major correspondent. Thereafter: 

1) Letters by DH precede all other correspondence. These letters are arranged first 
to major, then minor, then miscellaneous correspondents. 

2) Letters to DH are arranged by correspondent according to the established prece- 
dent, i.e., major correspondents (JH, HBH, CFW, CHW), minor correspondents 
(arranged alphabetically), and miscellaneous correspondents (arranged chrono- 
logically). 

3) Correspondence to major correspondents is arranged in the order (after 1917): 
letters to JH; letters to HBH; letters to CFW ; letters to CHW. Within these groups 
of letters to each major correspondent, the arrangement is in the order: letters from 
major to major correspondents; letters from minor to major correspondents (al- 
phabetically) ; letters from miscellaneous to major correspondents (chronologi- 
cally). 

4) Correspondence to minor correspondents is arranged alphabetically by surname 
of the recipient. Each of these groups is arranged in the order: letters from major 
to minor correspondents; letters from minor to minor correspondents (alpha- 
betically) ; letters from miscellaneous to minor correspondents (chronologically). 


* See the Key to Abbreviations preceding the Folder List below. 
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МІ-165 


RI-§§ 


21-27 


5) Correspondence to miscellaneous correspondents is generally found under the 
Miscellaneous heading at the end of each year's correspondence. 

Following CORRESPONDENCE 1958 is CORRESPONDENCE 1958—59(C726- 
31), a subseries of condolences to CFW and CHW upon the death of DH. They are 
arranged alphabetically with one folder for condolences from unidentified persons. 

Last in the CORRESPONDENCE series is a subseries of undated letters arranged 
according to the established order of arrangement and, within those groupings, bv 
estimated dates for the letters included. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
The manuscript series is arranged into subseries by name of the author of the 
written material, and further subdivided, when necessary, under broad subject 
headings. The folders within each subgroup are arranged alphabetically by title. 
Most titles have been taken from the manuscripts themselves ; bracketed titles indi- 
cate those which have been supplied by the compiler of this guide. 

In the subseries Miscellaneous Manuscripts, items are grouped under broad sub- 
ject headings and arranged alphabetically by author (if known) or title. Folders 
M162—65 contain notes by Pauline Lawrence which were added after the bulk of 
the manuscripts had been arranged. 


BUSINESS RECORDS 

The records series is grouped into four subseries with broad subject headings— 
Dance Management: Humphrey-Weidman Company; Dance Management: As- 
sociations ; Financial Business; Personal Business: Doris Humphrey. Each of these 
subseries is subdivided into more specific subject headings, and folders are ar- 
ranged by type of material (e.g., correspondence, contracts, financial statements, 
tax returns, etc.) or by the name of an organization. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The miscellaneous series is comprised of five small subseries of materials arranged 
in a basically chronological order: Doris Humphrey (Schoolwork) ; Swedish Book 
(Materials relating to the career of Mary Wood Hinman); Shaker Material; Note- 
books; Memorabilia. 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


Following is a list of abbreviations (arranged alphabetically by surname) for names that appear most frequently 
throughout the register. Note that JEW (Julia Ellen Wells) becomes JH (Julia Humphrey) and that MDM (Mary 
D. Miller) becomes MW (Mary Walker). 


DH Doris Humphrey RSD Ruth St Denis 
HBH Horace B. Humphrey MLT Mary Lee Toll 
JEW/JH Julia Ellen Wells / Julia MDM/MW Mary D. Miller / Mary 
Humphrey (after Jan 1892) Walker (after March 1905) 
SJH Simon J. Humphrey CW Charles Weidman 
PL Pauline Lawrence EMW Emily М. Taylor Wells 
JL José Limon MHW Moses H. Wells 
EM Ethel Moulton IW lan Wolfe 
MFR Miriam Francis Reed CFW Charles Francis Woodford 
HMR Helen Mary Robinson CHW Charles Humphrey Woodford 


IV Folder List 


ANTECEDENTS’ CORRESPONDENCE 1811-89 
Folders Ат—28 


Folder Мо. Contents Folder No. Contents Folder No. Contents 
АТ Correspondence 1811 А9 Correspondence 1822 arg Correspondence [1862] 
Az . Correspondence 1815 Aro Correspondence 1832 A20 Correspondence 1863 
A3 . Correspondence 1816 Air Correspondence 1845 A21 Correspondence 1866 
A4 . Correspondence 1817 A12 Correspondence 1847 А22 Correspondence 1869 
AS . Correspondence 1818 A13 Correspondence 1849 A23 Correspondence 1872 
A6 Correspondence 1819 A14 Correspondence 1855 Az4 Correspondence 1873 
(Feb-Apr) ars Correspondence 1856 А25 Correspondence 1877 
A7 Correspondence 1819 A16 Correspondence 1857 A26 Correspondence 1880 
(May-Sept) A17 Correspondence 1858 А27 Correspondence 1884 
A8 Correspondence 1820 A18 Correspondence 1859 A28 Correspondence 1889 


CORRESPONDENCE 1888-1959 
Folders c1-747 


In this list, the writer of the letter is given first, the recipient after the slash. Two or more recipients 
separated by an ampersand indicate a joint letter; two or more correspondents separated by а 
semicolon indicate letters to or from each of those named. 
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Folder No. Contents 


CORRESPONDENCE 1888-91 


cı JEW/MDM 1888 

C2 HBH/MHW 1891 

[Folders c3-30: HBH/JEW 1891] 
сз HBH/JEW 1891 (Feb-Mar) 
C4 HBH/ JEW 1891 (Apr-May) 
C5 HBH/JEW 1891 (June) 


c6 НВНУ/ЈЕХ 1891 (July- 
Aug 7) 

C7 HBH/JEW 1891 (Aug 
20-22) 

c8 HBH/JEW 1891 (Aug 
24-27) 

C9 HBH/]EW 1891 (Aug 
28-31) 

со HBH/JEW 1891 (Sept 1-4) 

cri HBH/JEW т8өт (Sept 5-6) 

Ciz  HBH/JEW 1891 (Sept 8-10) 

сіз HBH/JEW 1891 (Sept 
I1—16) 

сф HBH/JEW 1891 (Sept 
17-20) 

Cis. HBH/JEW 1891 (Sept 
21-23) 

с6 HBH/JEW 1891 (Sept 
24-30) 

сїў HBH/JEW 1891 (Oct 1-6) 

с18 HBH/]EW 1891 (Oct 7-11) 

cro НВН/ЈЕМ 1891 (Oct 
12—17) 

c20 HBH/JEW 1891 (Oct 
18-23) 

c21 HBH/JEW 1891 (Oct 
24-31) 

c22 HBH/JEW 1891: (Nov 1-6) 

c23 HBH/JEW 1891 (Nov 8-15) 

C24.  HBH/JEW 1891 (Nov 
16-22) 

саў HBH/JEW 1891 (Nov 
13-30) 

с26 HBH/JEW 1891: (Dec 1-6) 

c27 HBH/JEW 1891 (Dec 7-10) 

C28 | HBH/ JEW 1891 (Dec 
11—16) 

C29 — HBH/JEW 1891 (Dec 
17-23) 


Folder No. 


C30 


C31 


Contents 


НВН/ЈЕ 1891 (Dec 
25-31) 
HBH/MDM 1891: 


[Folders c32-58: JEW/HBH 1891] 


C32 
C33 
C34 
C35 
C36 
C37 


C38 


C59 


JEW/HBH 1891: (Feb-Mar) 

JEW/HBH 1891: (Apr) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (May) 

JEW/HBH 1891: (June) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (July) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Aug 
3-16) 

JEW/HBH 189: (Aug 
23-31) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Sept 1-7) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Sept 
10-13) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Sept 
14-19) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Sept 
21-30) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Oct 1-7) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Oct 8-13) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Oct 
14-19) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Oct 
20-26) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Oct 
27-30) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Nov 1-4) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Nov 
10-15) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Nov 
17-20) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Nov 
22-26) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Nov 
28—30) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Dec 1—5) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Dec 
6—10/11) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Dec 
11-18) 

JEW/HBH 1891: (Dec 
20-25) 

JEW/HBH 1891 (Dec 
26-31) 

JEW/MDM 1891 


Folder No. Contents 


CORRESPONDENCE 1892 


сво | HBH JEW 1892 (Jan) 
có:  JEW/HBH 1892 (Jan) 
C62 Certificate of Marriage 


Jan 14 1892 
[Folders c63—65: HBH/]H 1892] 


c63  HBH/]H 1892 (July 9-14) 
C64  HBH/]H 1892 (July 15-19) 
cés  HBH/]H 1892 (July 2o- 


Oct 26) 
[Folders c66-68: JH/HBH 1892] 


c66 JH/HBH 1892 (July 8-15) 
c67  ]H/HBH 1892 (July 17-23) 
c68 — JH/HBH 1892 (July 27- 


Oct 26) 
[Folders c69~71: 
JH & HBH/MDM 1892] 


cég JH & HBH/MDM 1892 
(Jan-Feb) 

сто JH & HBH/MDM 1892 
(May~July) 

стт JH & HBH/MDM 1892 
(Aug-Dec; n.d.) 

c72 EMW/MDM 1892 


CORRESPONDENCE 1893 


стз | HBH/]H 1893 


CORRESPONDENCE 1894 
(Folders с74-79: HBH/]H 1894] 


c74  HBH/]H 1894 (Jan 1-9) 

C75 | HBH/]H 1894 (Jan 10-18) 

c76  HBH/]H 1894 (June 4- 
Aug 18) 

стт  HBH/]H 1894 (Aug 19-24) 

c78 | HBH/]H 1894 (Aug 25-30) 

стя  HBH/]H 1894 (Sept 1-8) 


[Folders c80-83: JH/HBH 1894] 


с8о  JH/HBH 1894 (Jan 1—9) 

c81 JH/HBH 1894 (Jan 10-19) 

c82  JH/HBH 1894 (Aug r8— 
n.d.) 

c83 JH/HBH 1894 (n.d.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 1895 
JH/MDM 1895 (Feb-Aug! 
EMW/MDM 1895 


C84 
C85 


118 


Birth Announcements 
(Doris Batchellar Hum- 
phrey) Oct 17 1895 


CORRESPONDENCE 1896 


C86 


c87 HBH/JH 1896 
c88  JH/HBH 1896 
c89 Miscellaneous 1894-96 


CORRESPONDENCE 1897 
cgo НВНУ/ЈН 1897 
[Folders c91-92: JH/ МОМ 1897] 
сәт JH/MDM 1897 (July-Sept) 


сәз . JH/MDM 1897 (Oct- 
Dec; n.d.) 

C93 Mis/ MDM 1897 

C94 Miscellaneous 1897 


CORRESPONDENCE 1898 
[Folders c95-97: HBH/JH 1898] 


c95  HBH/]H 1898 (June 22- 
Aug 9) 

C96 НВН/)Н 1898 (Aug 10-19) 

сәт  HBH']H 1898 (Aug 20- 
Oct 1; n.d.) 

c98 ЈН/НВН 1898 (Aug) 


[Folders c99-102: JH/MDM 1898] 
сәя  JH/MDM 1898 (Јап-Арг) 





Julia Ellen Wells, ca. 1886 
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C100 
Сто! 
C102 
C103 


JH/MDM 1898 (June-July) 

JH/MDM 1898 (Aug-Oct) 

JH/MDM 1898 (Nov-Dec) 

Misc/MDM 1898 
CORRESPONDENCE 1899 

c1og HBH; Misc/JH 1899 

cios JH & HBH/DH 1899 

(July-Nov) 

[Folders c106-08: JH/MDM 
1899] 

cio6 | JH/MDM 1899 (Jan-Mar) 

cio7 JH/MDM 1899 (Apr- July) 

сто8 JH/MDM 1899 (Oct-Dec) 

crog Misc/DH ca. 1899 

сто MIsc/MDM 1899 


CORRESPONDENCE 1900 
[Folders c111-14: HBH/JH 1900] 
сіті HBH/JH 1900 (Jan-Feb) 
сїї> HBH/JH 1900 (June-July) 
cı1r HBH/JH 1900 (Aug 1-19) 
с114 HBH/JH тоо (Aug 23- 

Sept 25) 
[Folders ст15-16: JH/HBH 1909] 
crrş JH/HBH 1900 (Feb-July) 
с116 JH/HBH 1900 (Aug 1- 
Sept 24) 


[Folders c117-20: JH/MDM 1900] 


c17 JH/MDM 1900 (Jan-Apr) 

с118 JH/MDM 1900 (May- 
June 11) 

сі19 JH/MDM 1900 (June 30- 
Sept 23) 

cız2o J|H/MDM 1900 (Oct- 

Dec; n.d.) 

Misc/DH 1900 

CORRESPONDENCE 1901 

[Folders c122-28: HBH/JH тоот] 

C122 HBH/JH тот (May) 

сі23 HBH/JH тоот (July 12-17) 

C124. HBH/JH 1901 (July 18-26) 

c1ı25 HBH/JH тоот (Aug 1—9) 

C126 HBH/JH тоот (Aug 10-19) 

C127 HBH/JH тоот (Aug 20-25) 

C128 НВН/)Н тоот (Sept) 

[Folders c129-34: JH/HBH 1901] 

crag JH/HBH 1901 (May) 


C121 


C130 
C131 
C132 
C133 
CI34 


JH/HBH 1901 (July 13-18) 

JH/HBH 1901 (July 20-26) 

JH/HBH 1901 (Aug 1-15) 

JH/HBH 1:901 (Aug 17-23) 

JH/HBH 1:901 (Aug 25- 
Sept 5) 

[Folders c135-38; JH. MDM 1901] 

C135. JH/MDM r901 (Jan-Mar) 

C136 JH/MDM 1901 (Apr- 
July 9) 

JH/MDM 1:901: (July 16- 
Oct 25) 

JH/MDM 1901 (Nov 5- 
Dec 22) 

c139 HBH/DH 1901 


CORRESPONDENCE 1902 
[Folders c140-45: HBH/JH 1902] 
C140 HBH/JH 1902 (Jan-July 9) 
C141. HBH/]H тоог (July 11-18) 
C142 HBH/JH 1902 (July 20-25) 
C143. HBH/JH 1902 (Aug 3-18) 
сі44 HBH/JH r9oz (Aug 19-31) 
C145. HBH/]H 1902 (Sept) 


C137 


C138 


[Folders c146-51: JH/HBH 1902] 
C146 ЈН/НВН тог (June 24- 
July 15) 





Horace B. Humphrey, са. 188-? 
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C147 JH/HBH 1902 (July 16-26) 
C148  JH/HBH 1902 (Aug 2-9) 

C149 JH/HBH 1902 (Aug 11-19) 
ciso. JH/HBH 1902 (Aug 20-39) 


C151- JH/HBH 1902 (Sept; n.d.) 
52 
Сї$з SJH/HBH 1902 


CORRESPONDENCE 1903 
[Folders c1 54-60: HBH/ JH 1993] 
C154. HBH/JH 1903 (June 11- 


July 5 
155 HBH/JH 1903 (July 6-14 


156 HBH/JH 1903 (July 15-29) 
157 HBH/JH 1903 (July 21-28) 


159 HBH/ JH 1903 (Aug 16-24 
160 HBH/ JH 1903 (Aug 25 
Oct 15 
[Folders c161-64: JH/HBH 1903 


€ 
( 
€ 
с158 HBH' JH 1903 (Aug 4-14 
‹ 
c 


C161. JH/HBH 1903 (June ro 
July 10 
C162 JH/HBH 1903 (July 12-26 


163 JH/HBH 1903 (Aug 4-19) 

164 ]H: HBH 1903 (Aug 20 
Sept 1 

165 JH & HBH/DH 1903 


166 Miscellaneous 1903 


CORRESPONDENCE 1904 
[Folders с167—73: HBH/JH 1904 


C167 HBH: JH 1904 (Mar-Apr 

€168 HBH. JH 1904 (June 25- 
July то) 

C169. НВН/ JH 1904 (July 11-19) 

сїто ~HBH JH 1904 (July 20-29 

сїтї HBH/JH 1904 (Aug 4-14 

C172. HBH/JH 1904 (Aug 15 
Oct 25) 

сїтз HBH/JH 1904 (Nov 14-24 


[Folders 174-78: JH/HBH 1994] 


C174. ЈН/НВН r904 (June 24 
July 8) 

€175. JH/HBH 1904 (July 11-19 

с176 JH HBH 1904 (July 25 
Aug 9) 

C177. ЈН/НВН 1904 (Aug 10-19) 

с178 JH: HBH 1904 (Aug 20-29 


[Folders €179-80: HBH/DH 1904 





At the summer cottage at Lake Harbor, Mich, 1900. Left to 
right: Carl Sauter, Doris Humphrey, Bess Humphrey Sauter, 
Julia Humphrey, and Ruth Allen 


C179. HBH.DH 1:904 (Feb-Apr 
C180 HBH. DH 1904 (July -Nox 
[Folders 181-82: JH/ MDM 1904] 
сїёї JH/MDM 1904 (Apr-Aug 
c182 JH’ MDM 1904 (Sept-Dec 


c183 DH MDM 1904 


CORRESPONDENCE 1:905 

JH. HBH 1905 (Mav-Aug) 

JH & HBH/DH 1905 
Apr-Oct 

JH. MW 1905 (Mar-Aug 

MW' Mrs Miller 1905 


C184 
СІМ 


C186 
CIN-7 


CORRESPONDENCE 
[Folders c188—92: HBH. JH 1906 
C188 HBH': JH 1906 (July 15-23 
e189 HBH/ JH 1906 (July 23—31 
с19о HBH/ JH 1906 (Aug 1-10) 
сїтөї HBH/ JH 1906 (Aug 12-20 
C192. HBH/ JH 1906 (Aug 21 

Oct) 
[Folders c193-95: JH/HBH 1906| 
JH-HBH 1906 (July 16-24) 
JH-HBH 1906 (July 25-29) 


1906 


C193 
C194 


cigs [H/HBH 1906 (Aug 2-22 


c196 DH MW 1906 
C197 Misc/DH 1906 
C198 Miscellaneous 1906 


CORRESPONDENCE r907 
Folders €199-202 : HBH/ JH 1907 
HBH/ ]H 1907 (Jan ıo 

July 31 
C200 HBH/JH 1907 (Aug 17-28 
cao! HBH' ]H 1907 (Sept 1-30 
C202 HBH' ]H 1907 (Oct 
Folders €203-04: JH. HBH тоот 


C199 


C203 JH/HBH 1907 (June 17 
Aug 26 

C204 JH/HBH 1907 (Aug 27 
Oct > 

c20$ JH & HBH ОН 1907 


JH. MW 1907 


[Folders €206-08 


c206 JH/MW 1907 (Jan 28 
Apr 25 

c207 JH/MW 1907 (May 9 
July 11 


c208  JH/MW 1907 (July 17 
Dec 24 
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с248 DH/MW 1921 
CORRESPONDENCE 1922-24 
€249 DH/JH & HBH 1922 
c250 JH/HBH 1922 
C251. Mira and Herbert Hum- 
phrey/HBH 1922 
2 EM/HBH 1922 
3 Магу Stuart Standish 
JH 1924 
CORRESPONDENCE 1925 
с254 DH/JH 1925 
с255 DH/HBH 1925 
с256 DH/MW 1925 
[Folders c257-59: JH HBH & 
MW 1925] 
€257 JH/MW 1925 (Jan-Mar 
e258 JH/HBH;MW 1925 
| та (Aug-Sept) 
Julia Humphrey, Doris Humphrey, and two musicians at c359. JH/HBH;MW 1925 
Green Lake, Wisc, 1901 (Oct-Dec) 


CORRESPONDENCE 1926 





cz09 DH’ MW 1907 C230 MFR/DH тото : 
caro Mise/DH 1907 C231 Misc/DH 1910 E HEEE DH/HBH;JH 
cz11. Lillian Reed/ MW 1907 €232 Mary Bevan’ JH тото А ar DH/HBH 1926 (Feb-Apr) 
CORRESPONDENCE 1908 CORRESPONDENCE 1911 c261 DH/HBH ;]H 1926 
с212 HBH'/]H 1908 c233 HBH/JH t911 (May-Dec) 
с213 HBH/DH 1908 C234 HBH/DH 1:911 с262 DH/EM 1926 
C214. JH/MW 1908 с235 DH/MW 1911 c263 JH/HBH;MW:;EM 1926 
C215 DH MW em C236 Misc/DH 1911 CORRESPONDENCE 1:927 
т» да m = CORRESPONDENCE 1912-14 [Folders c264-68: DH/ JH & HBH 
- C237 DH/MW 1912 1927) 
СОККЕЅРОМРЕМСЕ 1909 c238 MFR/DH 1912 с264 DH/JH & HBH 1927 
c218 HBH/JH 1909 e239 DH/MW 1913 (Jan-Feb) 
с219 JH & HBH/DH 1909 c240 DH/MW 1914 с265 DH/JH & HBH 1927 
c220 DH/MW 1909 (Mar-Apr) 
c221. DH "Grandma Miller" CORRESPONDENCE 1917 C266 DH/JH & HBH 1927 
1909 c241 DH MW 1917 (May-June) 
C222 MFR/DH 1909 [Folders c242—-43: JH & HBH/DH ca6<> DH/JH & HBH 1927 
C223 Auntie B/DH 1909 1917] (July-Aug) 
с224 MLT/DH 1:909 c242 JH & HBH. DH 1917 C268 DH/JH & HBH 1927 
C225 Misc DH 1909 C243 JH&HBH/DH 1917 (Sept-Dec) 
CORRESPONDENCE өто 244  Misc/DH 1917 CORRESPONDENCE 1928 
ca26 HBH/JH 1910 CORRESPONDENCE 1918-21 [Folders с269-71: DH/]H & HBH 
c227 HBH/DH 1910 с245 DH/MW 1918 1928] 
€228 JH/DH тото c246 DH/MW 1919 с269 DH'/]H & HBH 1928 


C229 DH. MW 1910 C247 DH/JH & MW 1920 (Jan-Mar) 
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DH. JH & HBH 1928 
(Apr- July 1) 


C270 


e271 DH. JH & HBH 1928 

(July 15-Dec 19 
C272 DH/TS & RSD 1928 
c273 JH/DH 1928 


CORRESPONDENCE 1:929 


€274 DH/JH & HBH 1929 
( Jan- July) 
с275 DH/JH & HBH 1929 


(Aug-Nov) 
CORRESPONDENCE 1930 
[Folders c276-79: DH/ JH & HBH 
1930] 
c276 DH/JH & HBH тозо 

(Jan-Mar) 
DH/JH & HBH 1930 
(Apr-June) 
DH/JH & HBH 1930 
(July-Sept) 
DH/JH & HBH 1930 
(Oct-Dec) 


C279 


C280 DH/Letitia Ide 1930 
c281. HBH/DH тозо 
с282 Misc/DH 1930 


CORRESPONDENCE 1931 
[Folders c283-86: DH/ JH & HBH 
1931] 
с283 DH) JH & HBH 1931 
(Jan-Apr 
DH: JH & HBH 1931 
(May- July) 
DH/JH & HBH 1931 
(Aug-Oct) 
DH: ]H & HBH 1931 
(Nov-Dec) 
e287 DH/CFW 1931 
[Folders c288-89: JH: HBH DH 
1931] 
C288 


C284 
C285 


C286 


JH:HBH. DH 1931 
(Feb-Oct) 

JH;HBH/DH 1931 
(Nov-Dec) 

[Folders с290-91: CFW/DH 1931] 

суо CFW/DH 1931 (May-Aug) 
€291. CFW/DH 1931 (Sept-Dec) 
cz92 Eleanor Frampton/DH 1931 


C289 


с293 PL/DH 1931 

c294 Victor Merlo/DH 1931 
с295 CW/DH 1931 

с296 IW/DH 1931 

с297 Misc DH 1931 

C298 Miscellaneous 1931 


CORRESPONDENCE 1932 
[Folders €299-304: DH. JH & 
HBH 1932] 
c299 DH/JH & HBH 1932 
(Jan-Feb) 


сзоо DH/JH & HBH 1932 (Mar 


c301 DH/JH & HBH 1932 
(Apr-May) 

c302 DH/JH & HBH 1932 
(]ипе-Аир) 

сзоз DH/JH & HBH 1932 
(Sept-Oct) 


C304 DH/JH & HBH 1932 
(Nov-Dec) 

[Folders c305-07: DH/CFW 1932] 

c305 DH/CFW 1932 (Jan- June) 

c306 DH/CFW 1932 (July) 

C307 DH/CFW 1932 (Aug-Nov) 


121 


[Folders c308—11: JH;HBH. DH 
1932] 


c308 JH;HBH/DH 1932 (Jan 
Feb) 

сзоя [H;HBH'/DH 1932 (Mar 
Apr) 

C310. JH;HBH/DH 1932 (May 
July) 

сз JH;HBH/DH 1932 (Aug 
Dec) 


[Folders €c312-18: CF W/DH 1932 


C312. CFW/DH 1932 (Jan-Feb) 

сзїз CFW/DH 1932 (Маг-Јипе 
C314. CFW/DH 1932 (July-Aug 
c315 CFW/DH 1932 (Sept-Nov 
сзїб CFW/DH 1932 (n.d 

€317. CFW/DH 1932 (n.d 

C318 CFW/DH 1932 (n.d 

€319. PL'DH 1932 


MW/DH 1932 

CW/DH 1932 

C322 IW/DH 1932 

C323 Doris Woodford/DH 1932 
Folders €324-26: Misc DH 1932 
C324 Misc/DH 1932 (]an-May 


C320 


C321 





Julia and Doris Humphrey, with cats, Palace Hotel, 1905 


Doris Humphrey in her 
“Tinker Bell" costume, at the 
end of her first vear of 
dancing classes, April 26 1907 


C325 Misc/DH 1932 (June-July) 

C326  MISC/DH 1932 (Aug-Nov) 

[Folders c327-28: CFW/JH;HBH 
1932] 


€327. CFW/]H;HBH 1932 (June- 
Sept) 

c328 CFW/]H;HBH 1932 (Oct- 
Dec) 


CORRESPONDENCE 1933 

[Folders сз29-35: DH/JH & 
HBH 1933] 

C329. DH/ JH & HBH 1933 
(Jan-Feb) 

DH/JH & HBH 1933 
(Mar-Apr) 


C330 


C331. DH JH & HBH 1933 
(June-July) 

C332 Birth Announcement 
(Charles Humphrey 
Woodford) July 8 1933 

C333 DH/JH & HBH 1933 (Aug) 
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DH/JH & HBH 1933 
(Sept-Oct) 

DH/JH & HBH 1933 
(Nov-Dec) 

DH/CFW 1933 

DH/Mr Sayler 

Birth Announcement 
(CHW) 

[Folders €339-41: JH;HBH/DH 
1933] 


C334 
C335 
C336 


C337 
C338 


C339. JH;HBH/DH 1933 (Jan- 
Mar) 

C340 JH;HBH/DH 1933 (Apr- 
Aug) 

341 JH; HBH/DH 1933 (Sept- 
Dec) 

C342 CFW/DH 1933 

C343 PL/DH 1933 


[Folders €344-46: Misc/DH 1933] 
C344 Misc/DH 1933 (Јап-Арг) 
C345 MISC/DH 1933 (May) 
C346 Misc/DH 1933 (June-Oct) 
C347 CFW/JH;HBH 1933 

C348 CFW/MW 1933 

C349 Miscellaneous 1933 


CORRESPONDENCE 1934 

[Folders €350-54: DH: JH & 

HBH 1934] 

C350. DH/JH & HBH 1934 
(Jan-Feb) 

351 DH/JH & HBH 1934 
(Mar-Apr) 

352 DH/]H 1934 (May-June) 

353 DH/JH 1934 (July-Aug) 

354 DH/JH 1934 (Sept-Dec) 

355 DH/MW 1934 

356 DH/CFW 1934 

Folders c357-59: JH/DH 1934] 

357 JH/DH 1934 (Jan-Mar) 

358 JH/DH 1934 (Apr-Aug) 

359 JH/DH 1934 (Sept-Dec) 

збо CFW/DH 1934 

361 PL/DH 1934 

362 RSD/DH 1934 

363 IW/DH 1934 

[Folders €364-65: Misc/DH 1934| 

C364 MISc/DH 1934 (Jan-Apr) 

C365 Misc/DH 1934 (July-Nov 
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C366 CFW'JH 1934 

C367 Jane Weeks/]H 1934 
[Folders 368-69: MW/JH 1934] 
C368 MW JH 1934 (Aug-Oct) 
C369 MW) JH 1934 (Nov-Dec) 
C370 Miscellaneous 1934 


CORRESPONDENCE 1935 
[Folders c371-73: DH/JH 1:935] 
c371 DH/ JH 1935 (Jan-Apr) 
C372 DH/JH 1935 (May-Aug) 
C373 DH/JH 1935 (Sept-Dec) 
c374 DH/CFW 1935 
C375 DH/Anna Bogue 1935 
[Folders €376-77: JH/DH 1935] 
C376 JH/DH 1935 (Јап-Мау) 
€377 JH/DH 1935 (June-Nov) 
[Folders c378—79: CFW/DH 1935] 
€378 CFW/DH 1935 (Jan-Feb) 
€379 CFW.DH 1935 (Mar-Aug) 
[Folders c380-82: Misc/DH 1935] 
€380 MIsc/DH 1935 (Jan) 

C381 Misc/DH 1935 (Feb-Apr) 
C382. Misc/DH 1935 (Oct-Nov) 
C381. CFW/JH 1935 

[Folders c384-86: MW/JH 193$] 
C384. MW JH 1935 (Jan-Mar) 

C38; MW/JH 1935 (Apr-]uly) 

C386. MW/JH 1935 (Aug-Dec) 

C387 Misc/ JH 1935 

CORRESPONDENCE 1936 
[Folders €388-89: DH/JH 1936] 
388. DH'/JH 1936 (Јап-Арг) 
389 DH/]H 1936 (May-Nov) 
i90. DH/CFW 1936 
i91. JH. DH 1936 
392 CFW/DH 1936 
393 Misc/DH 1936 
394 Misc; JH 1936 
395 Adele Brandwen/PL 1936 

CORRESPONDENCE 1937 
[Folders c396-97: DH/JH 1937] 
C396 DH/JH 1937 (Jan- Јипе) 
сзәт DH/JH 1937 (July-Dec) 
€ 398 DH CFW 1937 
C399. JH/DH 1937 
[Folders c400-01: CFW/DH 1937] 
C400 CFW/DH 1937 (Feb- July) 


POLEN GERA. um QU. de ZA 
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CFW/DH 1937 (Aug-Dec) 
“CHW” DH 1937 
Misc/DH 1937 

Mira Humphrey/ JH 1937 


C401 
C402 
C403 
C404 


CORRESPONDENCE 1938 
[Folders C405-06: DH/JH 1938] 
с4оѕ DH/JH 1938 (Apr-Aug) 
C406 DH/JH 1938 (Sept-Dec) 
[Folders 407-09: DH/CFW 1938] 
c407 DH'/CFW 1938 (Jan-Feb) 
C408 DH/CFW 1938 (Mar-Apr) 
Соя DH/CFW 1938 (July-Nov 
сато DH/Misc 1938 
[Folders c411—12: JH/DH 1938] 


C411. JH/DH 1938 (Feb-Oct 
C412. JH/DH 1938 (Nov-Dec) 


[Folders C41 3-16: CFW/DH 1938] 
C413 CFW/DH 1938 (Jan) 

C414. CFW/DH 1938 (Feb 

C415. CFW/DH 1938 (Mar-May) 
с416 CFW/DH 1938 (July-Aug) 
C417. "CHW"/DH 1938 

C418. Sybil Shearer/DH 1938 
C419. Misc/DH 1938 

C420  Misc/]H 1938 

C421 JH CHW 1938 

C422. Misc/CW 1938 


CORRESPONDENCE 1939 
[Folders C423-24: DH/JH 1939] 
c423 DH/JH 1939 (Jan- June) 
C424 DH/JH 1939 (July-Dec) 
[Folders c425-26: DH/CFW 1939] 
c425 DH:/CFW 1939 (Јап-Арг) 
c426 DH/CFW 1939 (May-Deci 
C427 JH/DH 1939 
[Folders c428-31: CFW/DH 1939] 
C428 CFW/DH 1939 (Feb-Mar) 
c4z9 CFW/DH 1939 (Apr- June) 
C430 CFW/DH 1939 (July) 


C411 CFW/DH 1939 (Aug-Dec) 
C432 Inez Joiner. DH 1939 
C433. PL/DH 1939 


C434 Dorothy Luckie/DH 1939 
[Folders 435-37: HMR DH 1939] 
C435 HMR/DH 1939 (Apr-Sept) 
c436 HMR/DH 1939 (Oct-Nov 
C437 HMR/DH 1939 (Dec) 
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Horace B. Humphrey photographing Doris, in a park, ca. 1913 


C438. RSD.DH 1939 
C439. Misc/DH 1939 
C440 Mrs Woodford (CFW's 
mother)/CFW 
C441 CFW/CHW 
CORRESPONDENCE 1940 
[Folders C442-44: DH: JH 1940] 
C442. DH: JH t940 (Jan-Mar) 
C443 DH: JH 1940 (Apr-Aug) 
C444 DH/JH тодо (Sept-Dec) 
[Folders C445-48: DH/CFW 1949] 
C445 DH/CFW 1940 (Jan-Feb) 
C446 DH/CFW 1940 (Mar-May) 
C447 DH/CFW 1940 (June-Aug) 
C448 DH/CFW 1940 (Sept-Nov) 
[Folders с449—50: JH/DH 1940} 
C449 JH/DH 1:940 (]an-Apr 
C450  JH/DH 1940 (July-Aug 
[Folders €451-54: CFW/DH 1940] 
c4s1 CFW/DH r940 (Jan 
C452. CFW/DH 1940 (Feb- June) 
C453. CFW/DH 1940 (July-Sept) 
C454. CFW/DH 1940 (Oct-Dec) 
C455. CHW/DH 1940 
C4$6 Harriette Anne Gray’ DH 
1940 


C457 PL/DH 1940 
C458 Katherine Litz/DH 1940 
C459 Dorothy Luckie/DH 1940 


(Folders C460-64: HMR/DH тодо 


c460 HMR/DH 1940 (Jan-Feb 

c461 HMR/DH 1940 (Mar-Apr 
C462 HMR/DH 1940 (May-June 
C463. HMR/DH 1940 (Aug-Sept 


C464- HMR/DH 1940 (Oct 
65 Dec) 
[Folders c466-67: Misc/DH 1940 


C466 Misc/DH тодо (Feb-May 
C467  Misc/DH 1949 (July-Dec) 
C468  Misc/ JH 1940 
C469 Misc/CW 1940 


CORRESPONDENCE 1941 
Folders C470-71: DH. JH 1941| 
сато РН/ЈН 1941 (Jan- July) 
C471. DH/JH 1941 (Aug-Dec) 
[Folders c472-73: DH/CFW 1941 
C472 DH/CFW 1941 (Feb-Mar 
C473 DH/CFW 1941 (Apr- Nov 
C474 DH/Mise 1941 

Folders c475—76: JH. DH 1941 
C475 JH/DH 1941 (Mar- [шу 
C476 JH/DH 1941 (Sept-Dec 





*"The Little Swede & Her 
Dad": Horace and Doris 
Humphrey (in a costume 
probably used for folk 
dancing with Mary Wood 
Hinman), 1912 


[Folders c477-80: CFW'/DH 1941] 
C477. CFW/DH 1941 (Jan-Mar) 
C478. CFW/DH 1941 (Apr- June) 
C479 CFW/DH 1941 (July-Sept) 
с48о CFW/DH 1941 (Oct-Dec) 
c481 CHW'/DH 1941 

C482. Ralph Hinchcliffe/DH 1941 
[Folders C483-91: HMR/DH 1941] 
C483. HMR/DH 1941 (Jan-Feb) 
C484 HMR/DH 1941 (Mar-Apr) 
C485. HMR/DH 1941 (May-June) 


с486 HMR/DH 1941 (Sept) 

C487 HMR/DH 1941 (Oct) 

C488. HMR/DH 1941 (Nov) 
C489 HMR/DH 1941 (Dec 2-9) 
c490 HMR/DH 1941 (Dec 10-14) 
C491. HMR/DH 1941 (Dec 18-28) 
C492 Nona Schurman/DH 1941 


[Folders c493-96: Misc/DH 1941] 
C493 Misc/DH 1941 (Jan-Feb) 
C494 MIsc/DH 1941 (Mar- June) 
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Misc/DH 1941 (Aug-Sept) 
Misc/DH 1941 (Oct-Dec) 
Will Humphrey/]H 1941 
CHW'/CFW 1941 
Misc/CHW 1941 

Misc/PL 1941 


C495 
C496 
C497 
C498 
C499 
C500 


CORRESPONDENCE 1942 
DH/JH 1942 
Сѕо2 DH/CFW 1942 
сѕоз DH/HMR 1942 
сѕо4 JH/DH 1942 
[Folders c$05-09: CFW/DH 1942] 
€sos. CFW/DH 1942 (Jan-Feb) 
€so6 CFW'/DH 1942 (Mar 1-11) 
C507 CFW/DH 1942 (Mar 23-31) 
cso8 CFW/DH 1942 (Apr- 

May 11) 
csog CFW/DH 1942 (May 18- 
Dec) 
PL/DH 1942 
cs11 Dorothy Luckie/DH 1942 
C512. Joey Luckie/DH 1942 
[Folders c$13-22: HMR/DH 1942] 
€s13. HMR/DH 1942 (Jan) 
C514 HMR/DH 1942 (Feb) 
e515 HMR/DH 1942 (Mar) 
cş16 HMR/DH 1942 (Арг) 
C517. HMR/DH 1942 (May) 
C$18. HMR/DH 1942 (June-July) 
e519 HMR/DH 1942 (Sept) 
Сѕо HMR/DH 1942 (Oct) 
Сѕ21 HMR/DH 1942 (Nov) 
Сѕ22 HMR/DH 1942 (Dec) 
[Folders c$23-24: Misc/DH 1942] 
€$23 Misc/DH 1942 (Mar-May) 
Сѕ24  Misc/DH 1942 (June-Dec) 
Сѕ25 CFW/CHW 1942 
с526 CHW/JH 1942 
Cs27 CHW/PL 1942 
e528 CHW/HMR 1942 
cs29 JH/Effie Balph 1942 
c530 HMR/CHW 1942 


со! 


со 


CORRESPONDENCE 1943 
c531 DH/JH 1943 
с$з> DH/CFW 1943 
c533 DH/John Martin 1943 
[Folders C5 34-35: JH/DH 1943] 





a 


Charles Weidman, Doris 
Humphrey, and Julia 
Humphrey, on board the S.S. 
President Jefferson, en route 
to Japan, August 1925 


C534 JH/DH 1943 (Jan-Aug) 
C535 JH. DH 1943 (Sept-Nov) 
C$36 CFW/DH 1943 

[Folders c537-38: CHW/DH 1943] 
c537 CHW/DH 1943 (July) 
€538 CHW/DH 1943 (Aug) 
€$39. Molly [Davenport ?]/ DH 

1943 

C$40 Eleanor Frampton/DH 1943 
[Folders €$41—47: HMR/DH 1943] 
C541. HMR/DH 1943 (Jan) 
C542 HMR/DH 1943 (Feb-Mar) 
C543 HMR/DH 1943 (Apr) 
C544 HMR/DH 1943 (May-June) 
C545 HMR/DH 1943 (July-Sept) 
С$46 HMR/DH 1943 (Oct) 
Сѕ47 HMR/DH 1943 (Nov-Dec) 
e548 CW/DH 1943 
C549 Misc/DH 1943 
esso CHW/JH 1943 
С$$1 CHW/HMR 1943 

oo 


C553 Miscellaneous 1943 
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CORRESPONDENCE 1:944 


C554 DH/HMR 1944 
[Folders €$55-56: JH/DH 1944] 


e555 JH/DH 1944 (Feb-July) 
C556 JH/DH 1944 (Aug-Dec) 
c$$7 CFW/DH 1944 

cs558 CHW/DH 1944 

С$$9 М.Р. Beveridge/DH 1944 
Cs60 Perkins Harnly/DH 1944 
Cs61. PL/DH 1944 

C562 Inez Joiner/DH 1944 
C563 Lionel Nowak/DH 1944 


[Folders c564-69: HMR/DH 1944] 
c564 HMR/DH 1944 (Jan-Feb) 
C565. HMR/DH 1944 (Mar-Apr) 
c566 HMR/DH 1944 (May-June) 
С$67 HMR/DH 1944 (July) 

С568 HMR/DH 1944 (Sept-Oct) 
С$69 HMR. DH 1944 (Nov-Dec) 
сѕзо Barbara Thomas/DH 1944 
Cs71 IW/DH 1944 

[Folders c572-77: Misc/DH 1944] 
C572. Misc/DH 1944 (Jan-Mar) 
C573 Misc/DH 1944 (Apr-May) 
сѕу4 Misc/DH 1944 (June-July 
C575. MiIsc/DH 1944 (Aug) 

с576 Misc/DH 1944 (Sept-Nov) 
C€s77  MIsc/DH 1944 (Dec) 

C578 CFW/CHW 1944 

c579 CHW'/CFW 1944 

Cso JH/HMR 1944 


CORRESPONDENCE 1945 
c581 DH/]H 1945 
[Folders c5$82-83: CFW/DH 1945] 
C582. CFW/DH 1945 (Jan—June) 
с583 CFW/DH 1945 (Aug-Dec) 
с$84 CHW/DH 1945 
c585 Ann S. Halprin/DH 1945 
с586 JL/DH 1945 
[Folders cs87-90: HMR/DH 1945] 
с$8т HMR/DH 1945 (Jan-Feb) 
С588 HMR/DH 1945 (Mar-Apr) 
589 HMR/DH 1945 (May-July) 
€s$90. HMR/DH 1945 (Sept-Dec) 
C591 Elizabeth (Humphrey) 

Sauter/DH 1945 

сѕ92 MW/DH 1945 
[Folders сѕ93-95: Misc/DH 1945] 


C593 
C594 
C595 
C596 
C597 


Misc/DH 1945 (Feb-Apr) 

Misc/DH 1945 (June-July) 

Misc/DH 1945 (Aug-Dec) 

Misc/CFW 1945 

CFW/CHW 1945 

cs98 HMR'/CHW 1945 

€599. JH; CHW'/HMR 1945 
CORRESPONDENCE 1946 

c6oo DH/HMR 1946 

[Folders c601-03: CFW/DH 1946] 

сбот CFW/DH 1946 (Jan-Feb) 

C602 CFW/DH 1946 (Mar-May) 

сбоз CFW/DH 1946 (June-Dec) 

Свод PL/DH 1946 

сбоѕ JL/DH 1946 

с6о6 HMR/DH 1946 

[Folders c607-08: Misc/DH 1946] 

c607 Misc/DH 1946 (Jan-May) 

C608  Misc/DH 1946 (June-Nov) 

сбоя Misc/CFW 1946 

c610 CFW/CHW 
CORRESPONDENCE 1947 

c611 DH/HMR 1947 


c612 DH. Misc 1947 
[Folders c61 3-14: CFW/DH 1947] 


€613. CFW/DH 1947 (Jan-Apr) 
C614. CFW'/DH 1947 (May-Aug) 
c6ts Adele Brandwen/DH 1947 


C616 
C617 
C618 
C619 
C620 
C621 


Lucia Chase/DH 1947 

Ann S. Halprin/DH 1947 
Lawrence Langner/DH 1947 
PL/DH 1947 

JL/DH 1947 

Margaret Llovd/DH 1947 


3! E 
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с622 Marion L. Piscator/DH 1947 

с623 HMR/DH 1947 

[Folders c624-27: Misc/DH 1947] 

C624  Misc/DH 1947 (Jan-Apr 

C625  Misc/DH r947 (May-Aug) 

C626  Misc/DH 1947 (Oct-Nov 

C627  Misc/DH 1947 (Dec) 

c628 CFW/CHW 1947 

C629  PL/CHW 1947 
CORRESPONDENCE 1948 

DH/The New York Public 
Library 1948 

CFW/DH 1948 

CHW/DH 1948 

Eleanor Frampton/DH 1948 

Mary Wood Hinman/DH 
1948 

Louise Mattlage/DH 1948 

Beatrice E. Richardson/DH 
1948 

C637 HMR/DH 1948 

c638 Walter Sorell/DH 1948 

[Folders €639-44: Misc/DH 1948 

C639. Misc/DH 1948 (Jan-Feb 

C640. Misc/DH 1948 (Mar) 

C641 Misc/DH 1948 (Apr- July) 

C642. Misc/DH 1948 (Aug-Sept) 

C643 Misc/DH 1948 (Oct 

C644 MISC/DH 1948 (Nov 


CORRESPONDENCE 1949 


DH/HMR 1949 
CFW/DH 1949 
CHW/DH 1949 
Eleanor King/DH 1949 


C630 


C631 
C632 
C633 
C634 


C615 
C636 


C645 
C646 
C647 
C648 





Tea house party, on the Denishawn Oriental tour, 1925 
party 
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c649 HMR/DH 1949 

[Folders c650-51: Misc/DH 1949] 
€6so0  Misc/DH 1949 (Jan-Apr) 
c651 Misc/DH 1949 (May-Dec) 
€652. CFW/CHW 1949 

C653. CHW/HMR 1949 

C654 Miscellaneous 1949 


CORRESPONDENCE 1950 
с655 DH/HMR 1950 
c656 DH/Regina Woody 1950 
€657 CFW/DH 1950 
с658 CHW/DH 1950 
cés PL/DH 1950 
c660 JL/DH 1950 
c661 HMR/DH 1950 
с662 Misc/DH 1950 
C663 Misc/CHW 1950 
C664. CHW/HMR 1950 


CORRESPONDENCE 1951 


с665 DH/CHW 1951 

c666 DH/HMR 1:951 

c667 CFW/DH 1951 

c668 CHW/DH 1951 

C669 PL/DH 1951 

C670 Priaulx Rainier/DH 1951 
[Folders c671—72: Misc/DH 1951] 
C671. Misc/DH 1951 (Jan-Mar) 
C672. Misc/DH 1951 (Apr-Nov) 
C673 PL/CHW 1951 

с674 HMR/CHW 1951 

с675 CHW/PL; HMR 1951 


CORRESPONDENCE 1952 
с676 DH/CHW 1952 
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C677 
C678 
C679 
C680 
C681 


DH/HMR 1952 

CFW/DH 1952 

CHW/DH 1952 

HMR/DH 1952 

MW/DH 1952 

C682. Misc/DH 1952 

C683. Misc/CHW 1952 
CORRESPONDENCE 1953 

c684 DH/HMR 1953 

C68s DH/Misc 1953 

c686 CFW/DH 1953 

с687 CHW/DH 1953 

c688 HMR/DH 1953 

[Folders c689-9o: Misc/DH 1953] 

C689  Misc/DH 1953 (Feb-Sept) 

c69o Misc/DH 1953 (Oct-Nov) 

C691. Miscellaneous 1953 
CORRESPONDENCE 1954 

DH/HMR 1954 

CHW/DH 1954 

JL/DH 1954 

HMR/DH 1954 

Misc/DH 1954 

CHW/CFW;HMR 1954 

Miscellaneous 1954 


C692 
C693 
C694 
C695 
C696 
C697 
C698 
CORRESPONDENCE 1955 
c699 DH/CHW 1955 
c7oo DH/HMR 1955 
стот CHW/DH 1955 
[Folders c702-03: Misc/DH 1955] 
C702  Misc/DH 1955 (Jan-May) 
C703 Misc/DH 1955 (June-Nov) 
C704 Misc/CHW 1955 


YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


сто; CHW/HMR 1955 
CORRESPONDENCE 1956 

czoó DH/CHW 1956 

co; DH/HMR 1956 

c708 DH/ Mise 1956 

cog CHW/DH 1956 

сто HMR/DH 1956 

C711 Misc/DH 1956 

Cczi1 CHW'/CFW 1956 

C713 Misc/CHW 1956 
CORRESPONDENCE 1957 

DH/CHW 1957 

DH/HMR 1957 

CFW/DH 1957 

CHW/DH 1957 

Misc/DH 1957 

Miscellaneous 1957 


C714 
C715 
C716 
C717 
C718 
C719 


CORRESPONDENCE 1958 
DH/CHW 1958 
DH/HMR 1958 
CHW/DH 1958 
Misc/DH 1958 

C724 CFW/CHW 1958 

C725 PL/CHW 1958 


CORRESPONDENCE 1958-59 
(Condolences) 

A-C 

D-H 

K-N 

O-S 

C730 T-W 

Unidentified 


C720 
C721 
C722 
C723 


UNDATED CORRESPONDENCE 


Folder No. Contents 

[Folders c732-37: DH/CFW n.d.] 
c732. DH/CFW n.d. [ca. 1931] 
733 DH/CFW n.d. [ca. 1931] 
C734. DH/CFW n.d. [ca. 1931-32] 
сузу DH/CFW n.d. [ca. 1931-32] 
C736 DH/CFW n.d. [ca. 

C737 DH/CFW n.d. [ca 


1933-34] 
. 1938-39] 


Folders c732-47 


Folder No. Contents 

[Folders c738-41: CFW/DH n.d.] 

с738 CFW/DH n.d. [ca. 1931-39] 

e739 CFW/DH n.d. [ca. 1931—39] 
740 CFW/DH n.d. [ca. 1931-39] 

ста: CFW/DH n.d. [ca. 1941—44] 

C742. PL/DH n.d. 

C743 ]L/DH n.d. 


Folder No. Contents 

C744. HMR/DH n.d. 

[Folders C745—46: Misc/DH n.d.) 

C745  Misc/DH n.d. [19305] 

C746  Misc/DH n.d. [1950s] 

C747 CHW/CFW n.d. (са. 1940- 
59] 
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Contents 


Folder No. 
DORIS HUMPHREY (Writings) 

[Folders Mr~11: Composition for 
modern dance— notes, drafts, 
notation] 

мт ["..A choreographer’s re- 
sponsibility to consider 
taste... j 

M2 "Composition" 

M3 "Feeling for design ... [апа] 
... Composition” 

M4 “Ном dances аге 
composed" 

Ms “Нож I compose” 

M6 = "Natural feet in space— 
turned out feet in space— 
jump, hop, run, full 
phase" 

му “Notes on composition, 
parts 1-3" 

M8 — "Studies for composition" 

M9 "Studies in abstraction" 





Mio [Questions and answers: 
“What kind of dancing do 
you do, Miss 
Humphrey ?”] 

міт Miscellaneous notes on 


dance theory and compo- 
sition 
[Folders M12-30: Dance works— 
notes, notation, scenarios, 
diagrams] 


mız “Adventures with the 
world’s people" 

M13 “Air for the G string: floor 
pattern" 

Mr4 “Bees [Life of the Bee]" 

Mis “Building of the cities [Sing 
Out, Sweet Land)” 

M16 "Bull-god ballet 
[Dionysiaques]" 

M17 “Cambodian dancing" 

Mi8 “Circular descent [Two 


Ecstatic Themes” 


M19 "Color harmony" 


MANUSCRIPTS 

Folders M1-165 

Folder No. Contents 

M20 "Felipe el loco" 

Mar "Hagoromo; Hidari 
jingoro: Geisha dances” 

M22 “Invention” 

M23 “Lament [for Ignacio 
Sanchez Mejias?!” 

M24 "Modern adventures" 

M25 “Мез dance" 

M26  "Tragica" (notes) 

M27  "Variations— New dance— 
arranged for 10” 

M28  ["With my red fires: gesture 
themes; idea themes" 

M29 Program notes: Water 
Study, Sbakers, New 
Dance, With My Red Fires 

M3o Miscellaneous quotations 


re: With My Red Fires, 
Lament for Ignacio 
Sanchez Mejias, 
Dance-ings 

[Folders M31~55: Essays and 


drafts] 

M31 “American concert dance" 

M32 "Approach to the dance" 

M33 "Aspects of the dance: 
aesthetic appreciation" 

M34 — "Breath rhythm as the опе 
principle of all movement" 

M35 "Color in light, costumes, 
and make-up: notes and 
comments" 

M36 “Concert dancing ... [has] ... 
never been tried in the 
theater" 

M37 "Dance [as kinetic art]" 

M38 “Dance is primarily 
motion" 

M39 “Dance is theater ..." 

M40 “Educational dance, recrea- 
tional dance, art dance" 

M41 “Emergence of a new 
dance" 

маз “Handwriting on the wall" 


Folder No. 


M43 
M44 
M45 
M46 


M47 
M48 


M49 
M50 


M51 
M52 


MSS 
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Contents 


“I was ... trained in all 
forms of the dance ..." 
"Invitation to the dance" 

"On learning to dance" (1928) 

"Modern aspects of the 
dance" 

"Modern dance aspects" 

(“The need for the Dance 
Repertory Theater”! 

“Springs of dramatic 
dance" 

["Strate's ... technique of 
recording dances" 

“Theatre is an art" 

“Touring with the 
Humphrey-Weidman 
Company” 

“What a dancer thinks 
about” 

"What does a dancer dance 
about?" 

“What I really want to do 
in my field" 


[Folders M$56-61: Lecture- 


demonstrations] 

m56 “Тһе dance ... has under- 
gone a change ..." 

Ms7 “Му aims" 

Ms8 “Position [of modern 
dance] in a socia! scene" 

M59 "Program: Aspects of 
choreography. Analysis— 
Night spell (Limon & 
Co); Song of the west 
(Rep class)" 

M6o “Purpose of my dance ... in 
the social scene ..." 

Mé:  ["Technique through 


composition” } 


[Folders M62—74: Notes] 


M62 
M63 
M64 


"Aim of art...” 

“The dance” 

“Dance as art and enter- 
tainment" 


M6s  "Dionysiac ... [апа]... the 
desire to move” 

M66 "Group in the dance [and] 
natural motion" 

M67 “New dance in the 2oth 
century" 

M68  ["Personal and impersonal 
divisions of dance") 

M69  [Notes: "A skeleton key to 
Finnegan's wake"] 

M7o "Suggested skeleton outline 
for book on modern dance 
by Doris Humphrey" 

M71  "Usurpations of the ballet— 
1928— by Richard 
Aldrich" 

M72 "What shall we dance 
about?" 

M73 Miscellaneous notes (1) 

M74 Miscellaneous notes (2) 


[Folders M75—77: Prose writings] 


M75 "The Christmas Tree" 
(Doris Wood, apparently 
a pseudonym) 

M76 "Fireworks" (Doris Wood) 

M77 "The Palace Hotel" (Doris 


Wood) 


[Folders M78-86: Speeches, state- 
ments, announcements] 


M78  ["Answers to Richard 
Lippold's review of 
Limón-Seckler-Bird Trio"| 

M79  Capezio Award: notes, 
March 9 1954 

M80 “Dance center prize 
contest" 

M81 "Music and dance (The 
relationship of)" 

M82 [Plea for the curve"] 

M83 [Power of the dance for 
communication"] 

M84 "Statement for Dance 
Magazine, 1958" 

M85 “Talk [at] Perry-Mansfield 
Camp. 1937 August r4" 

M86  ["What we dance about” | 


[Folders M87-90: Teaching—notes 
and methods] 
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M87 “Fundamentals ... [апа]... 
fundamentals class" 

M88  "Teachers' course 
[ca. 1928-29]" 

M89  "Y.M.H.A. composition 
course—advanced— 
1944—45” 

M9o Miscellaneous notes 





Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Humphrey Woodford, 
са. 1935 


[Folders M91-92: Technique— 
notes] 


мәт ["Technique— light, 
radiance, wholeness"| 
M92  "Technique—mechanics of 


movement” 


DORIS HUMPHREY 
(Major Written Works) 


[Folders M93-96: “The Art of 
Making Dances" typescript, ed 
Barbara Pollack (published New 
York: Rinehart 1959)] 

мәз Title page to Chapter 4 

M94 Chapters 5-10 

M95 Chapters 11—17 

M96 Chapter 18-Conclusion 

[Folders M97-102: [Autobiog- 


YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


raphy} 1958, holograph manu- 
script, unfinished, published as 
"New Dance" in Dance 
Perspectives] 


M97 "The Palace Hotel" 
(Chapters 2—6) 

M98 “Oak Park, 1914-1917" 
(Chapters 7-8) 

M99 “Denishawn [1917-1924]" 


(Chapters 9—12.) 

Mioo "Denishawn 1925 
[Oriental Tour]" 
(Chapters 13—15) 

“Denishawn 1926 
[Oriental Tour]" 
(Chapters 16—19) 

Mioz "Denishawn 1926. “Тһе 
return’ and ‘The last 
supper at Denishawn' ” 
(Chapters 20-21) 

[Folders M103-o5: “Dance Drama" 
essay published in Walter So- 
rell’s The Dance Has Many 
Faces (New York: World 1949)! 

Mio3 "Dance drama" (holograph 
notes) 

M104 “Dance drama" (holograph) 

Mios "Dance drama" (carbon 
typescript) 

[Folders M106-07: Short written 

works] 

Mro6 “The dance score. A project 
for dance notation" 1936 

Mro7 "Genealogy. The Hum- 
phrey family tree—ten 
generations" ca. 1905 


DORIS HUMPHREY & 
CHARLES FRANCIS 
WOODFORD (Writings) 

M108 


MIOI 


“The dancer answers some 
questions" holograph draft 
and notes for manuscript 
of first chapter of unpub- 

^ lished book, “What a 
dancer thinks" ca. 1938-39 
моя Notes and drafts for pro- 
posed book on modern 
dance ca. 1938-39 
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JULIA HUMPHREY (Writings) 


Announcement [ca. 1905] 

“Dance novelty given by 
Doris Humphrey" (іп: 
New York Times April 16 
1928] 

“Doris Humphrey" [1934] 

[Essay on prayer by 
Phillips Brooks"] 


MIIO 
MIII 


MII2 
MIIj 


CHARLES FRANCIS 
WOODFORD (Writings) 
“Contraband” 

“... Dance-drama” 
“Essays” (6) 

“How I compose" 

“Porcelain mischief, vivified 
toys, and animated 

roses ..." [СЕМ 
[Why did she exclude 

me?"] 


CHARLES HUMPHREY 
WOODFORD (Writings) 
міт "The history of the world: 
a scenario" 

“Mother rushes too and fro 
(1943)" & “John A” 
(1947) 

M123 Résumés 


MII4 
MIIS 
Мтїб 
М1І7 
МІІ8 


MII9 
~20 


M122 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MANUSCRIPTS 

[Folders M124-28: Biography — 
Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman] 

MI24 “Biographies of Doris Hum- 
phrey and Charles Weid- 
man" [in Current Biog- 
raphy April 1942] 

“Biography, chronology, 
and choreography of 
Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman” 

“Doris Humphrey : Infer- 
mation supplied for 
Encyclopedia of American 
Biography” 

Miriam Levis "Doris Hum- 


M126 


M127 


phrey: Modern American 
dancer” 

M328 John Martin "The dance: 
Achievement—The unique 
success of Doris Hum- 
phrey in ensemble build- 
ing" [in New York Times 
April 7 1929] 

[Folders M129-31: Humphrey- 

Weidman Group! 

M129 Address lists: Doris Hum- 
phrey’s group, Charles 
Weidman’s group, under- 
studies [1936 ?] 

M130 Itinerary: Dec 22 1936- 
April 25 1937 

M131 Program [Agora, Lake 
Placid, NY Aug 2 1929] 

[Folders M132—36: Modern dance 
— history | 

M132 "Brief history [of American 
dance]" 

Juan Corelli Contempo- 
rary choreography in the 
U.S.A.” 

“Modern American dance” 

“Origins: growing pains” 

[Paul Posin} “Modern man 
and the art of the dance” 
& “Modern principles of 
human physical training 
and human physical con- 
ditions” published in 
Dance Observer 

[Folders M137-42: Modern dance 
— dance projects] 

M137 Valerie Bettis [A repertory 
modern dance group '] 

Mexican project 

Municipal Art Committee 
“Dance festival project" 

“Perry-Mansfield Terrace. 
1958 July 27." 

"Proposed plan for the 
modern dance, 1958" 

“This is the civilian” 
(wartime benefit) 

[Folders M143~45: Techniques and 
teaching] 


MI33 


М134 
М135 
M136 


M138 
M139 


M14O 
MI4I 


M142 
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“Dance class: outline for 
15 lessons" 

[“ Design and form in 
modern dance"] 

“Outline for technical 
handbook on composition 
and production" 

[Folders M146-54: Works] 


M143 


MI44 


M145 


M146 “Bahama fire dance" 

Mi47 "Ballet Time [radio 
program)” (re: Corybantic 
& Story of mankind) 

M148 John Dowason and Leonard 
Stirrup “Bahama fire 
dance” 

Mr49 Ernest D. Glucksman 
"Outline for first layout 
for Thurber show" 

miso Joseph M. Gornbein 
"Shakers: a group dance 
by Doris Humphrey" 

Migr "Inquest" 

Mi52 Alex Kahn "Nine dramatic 
dialogues (Decade]" 

Mrs3 [Elia Kazan?] “Five o'clock 


whistle ballet [Sing Out, 
Sweet Land]" 
Mr54 Miscellaneous stage designs 
[Folders Mt55—61: Miscellaneous] 


Miss [Analyses: 9 assignments by 
composition students] 

M156 [Notes for The Art of 
Making Dances; 

M157 “А dancer's note to 
aestheticians" 

M158 [Dorsha] “From a dancer" 

Mis9 Jean Georges Noverre 
(1727-1810) “Ап essay on 
the arts" 

Mi160 "Rhythm" 

Mi61 Miscellaneous notes 


[Folders M162-65: Pauline 
Lawrence, notes] 

Mi62 "Charles comment on the 
studio schedule ..." 

Mr63. ["Denishawn notes” | 

мтб4 “Jumping exercise ... [and] 
... Rhythm ех[егсіѕе ?]" 

M165 "Vienna Valse; Valse Blue" 
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Folder No. 


DANCE MANAGEMENT: 
HUMPHREY-WEIDMAN 


Contents 


COMPANY 
[Folders R1—7: Business corre- 
spondence] 

Rr Correspondence to DH 
1932—46 

R2 Studio correspondence 
1933-34 

R3 General correspondence to 
PL 


R4 . PL/Bessie Schoenberg & 
Dimitry Varley 
RS PL/American Actors 
Company 
R6 PL/Ben Sommers 
R7 Letter drafts and notes 
[Folders R8—10: Foundation 
support] 
R8 Correspondence, Elmhirst 
Committee 1933-36 
Correspondence, William C. 
Whitney Foundation 


R9 
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BUSINESS RECORDS 
Folders R1-55 


Folder No. Contents 
1937-41 
кто DH/Mrs Dorothy Elmhirst 
1939 
[Folders R1 1-16: Humphrey- 
Weidman Group] 
RII Agreement Jan 2 1933 (DH 


& CW cancel contract 
with W. C. Gassner) 


R12 Contracts 1934-41 

R13 Correspondence to PL 
1940-41 

кі4 Correspondence to PL 1941 

R15 PL correspondence 1940-41 

R16 Tour and concert expenses 


1938-42 
[Folders R17-20: New studio] 


R17 Frederick S. Keeler (archi- 
tect) Blueprint and job 
description 1940 

R18  Correspondence— 
construction and utilities 

RI9 Correspondence— financial 


aid requests 





"Leo," Humphrey, and Doris Woodford, at Fire Island 


(or Bermuda ?), ca. 1936 


YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Folder No. Contents 
R20  Correspondence— 
membership 
DANCE MANAGEMENT: 
ASSOCIATIONS 
R21 Academy of Allied Arts 


R22  Bennington School of the 
Dance 
R23  Dance-Drama School 


[Folders R24-28: Dancer's 
Association] 

R24  Dancer's Association, 
Correspondence 1936 

Dancer's Association, 
Correspondence 1937 

Dancer's Association, 
Organization 1937-57 

Dancer's Association, 
Financial statements and 
receipts 1936—37 

Dancer's Association, 
Business notes 

Maryland, State Depart- 
ment of Education 
"Standards for dance 
schools" 

[Musical shows] Proposed 
choreographic basic 
contract 1946—49 

National Dance Association 

New York University — 
Connecticut College 
American Dance Festival 
1949-50 

Dance organizations 
(single items) 


FINANCIAL BUSINESS 


[Folders R 34-36: Bank transac- 
tions] 


R25 


R29 


R30 


R31 


R32 


R33 


R34 Bank transactions, Julia 
Humphrey 1929-42 
R35 Bank transactions, Doris 


Humphrey 1942 
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Doris Humphrey at the loom, 


on the Weidman farm in 
Blairstown, NJ, ca. 1937 


R36 Bank transactions, New 
studio 

[Folders R 37-39: Income tax 

R37 Тах returns, 1938-41, 
Doris Humphrey 





R38 Тах returns, 1938—44, 
Charles Weidman 

R39 Тах return and withholding 
statements, 1940—52. 
Charles F. Woodford 

R40 Insurance 

R41 Unemployment coverage, 
William G. Bales 1940 

R42 Summary: Humphrey 
Weidman employees in 
NYC 1935-45 

[Folders R43-48: Miscellaneous 

financial items 

R43 Letters, notes, charts, etc 
са. 1941 

R44 Expense notebook 

R45 Seaman allotment notes 

R46 — Notes ca. 1937-41 

R47 Notes 1941 

RAS Notes 1951;n d 


PERSONAL BUSINESS: 
DORIS HUMPHREY 


[Folders R49-$0: Contracts with 
DH 
R49 Green Mansions, Warrens- 
burg, NY 
R$0O YMHA ; Juilliard School of 
Music 
кт Guggenheim Fellowship 


1949 


Folders R$2-55: Publication 


materials 1932—50] 
R$2 G & C Merriam Company 
1932 


кз Prentice-Hall, Inc 1938-39 


кд Library of Congress, 
Register of Copyrights 
RŞŞ Henry Holt and Company, 


Inc 195: 








Ve MIL 
Doris Humphrey at the 
Perry-Mansheld Camp, 
Steamboat Springs, Colo, 


ca. 1939 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Folders z1-27 


Folder No. Contents Folder No. Contents Folder No. Contents 
DORIS HUMPHREY zit Articles ca. 1908-39 z20 Miscellaneous materials 
(Schoolwork) 712 Miscellaneous items 


z1 “The Notebook" 1905 
zz “Old Pipes and the Dryad” 
23 Sketchbook ca. 1903-05 


SHAKER MATERIALS 


NOTEBOOKS 
Doris Humphrey, Notebook 


74 Francis W. Parker School. 213 Clippings " ca. 1928 
Leaflets, with 2 photos, еу к= ы Shaker TO Mec rid and 
“С ” materia -harles Weidman, 
7$ à en dee "Shaker Il ү 1932] 
мз кй ateria otebook |n.d. 
a Miscellaneous 716 “Моге Love Brother" ind 
SWEDISH BOOK (Materials (clippings, programs, MEMORABILIA 
Relating to the Career of reviews) 194$ 
Mary Wood Hinman) 217 "Children of the Free Calendars (2), cards (13), 
77 Swedish Book ca. 1911-17 Woman" (A Shaker folk photo (1) 
z8 Hinman School of Gym- play, with introductory Capezio Dance Award 1954 
nastic and Folk Dancing notes) Humphrey-Weidman Group 
(pamphlet) 1917 718 Rev E. P. Andrews “А (announcements) 
79 Mary Wood Hinman, picture of Shakerism: Mrs. Juilliard School of Music 
Letters 1907-19 Mary M. Dyer" The Juilliard Review. 
z10 Mary Wood Hinman, z19 Doris Humphrey "Shakers" Alumni Supplement 


Photographs 1919-50 


(dance notation) 


Winter 1956-57. 


Charles Weidman, Doris 
Humphrey, and José Limon, 
at Mills College, 1939 


Charles Weidman, Doris 
Humphrey, and Charles 

Humphrey Woodford, at 
Bennington, 1941 
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Aaron, Ethel C627, C726 
Ackman, Thomas 47 

Acosta, Olga €365 

Adler, Doris c726 

Alenikoff, Frances C696 
Alexander, Dan Dale c682 
Alfred, Ruth €297, C325 

Algo, Julian c69o 

Allen, Edward as, A6 

Andrews, Jerome c726 
Andromedaz, Nicholas c639 
Anthiel, Celia C326 

Anthiel, George C324, C326, C346 
Archibald, Ethel c467 

Atheneos, Cleo / HBH c298 
Atwell, Ruth H. C344 

Aul, Ronne C726 

“Auntie May" See Miller, Mary D. 


Balden, Ricardo C703 
Baldwin, Richard c6o8 

Bales, William C726; R41 

Ballwebber, Edith c643 

Balph, Effie C364, C419, C575 
Balz, Dorothy c572 

Balz, Patricia C572 

Barton, Craig C703 

Bates, Lucy c65o 

Beele, Ted c627 

Beiswanger, George C711 

Berk, Fred c702 

Bevan, Mary C232 

Beveridge, N. P. c559 

Bingham, Alice M. c696 

Bird, Bonnie c696 

Bird, Dorothy C626, C730 

Blackman, Lewis C594 

Blickensderfer, Mrs E. P. crog, 
C180, C197, C210, C223, C236 

Blonstein, Harry C696 

Bloomer, Ruth H. C644, C726 

Boardman, Myron L. C466 


Boas, Olga €297, C346 

Bockman, George C572 

Boethling, William c549 

Bogue, Anna R8-9 

Booth, Helen L. €364 

Booth, Josephine c642 

Bott, F. Raymond C325 

Bradley, Ella c494 

Bragdon, Helen D. c608 See also 
Mt Holyoke College, Holyoke, 
Mass 

Brandwen, Adele C395, C403, 
C615, C689 

Brandwen, Max C439 

Breen, Robert c662 

Bristel, Lydia Stebbins c89 

Brockway, Joan C689 

Browne, С. S. А22 


Cadwell, Charles c69o 

Campbell, Ruth c231, C236 

Carpenter, C. C. c89, C104 

Carroll, Albert C624 

Cazden, Norman / John Martin 
C553 

Cecil, Dr Russell L. c654 

Chamberlain, Ernestine Stodelle 
See Stodelle, Ernestine 

Chase, Lucia C616 

Chellis, Pauline C574, C624 

Clark, James Ат 

Clarkson, Mary C210 

Clarkson, Seth cz10 

Clurman, Edith Orcutt c726 

Cobb, Margaret Ayer C364 

Code, Grant C493 

Coleman, Debby сз8о 

Collins, Janet c642 

Cooke, Mae / MDM сэз, C103, 
crog; / JH cios 

Copland, Aaron €549 

Corneal, John C403 


Cowanova, Florence C650 

Crabtree, Paul c624 

Crane, Dr George W. C524 

Cuming, Beatrice C696 

Currier, Ruth c726 

Curtis, Charles c682, C689, C702, 
C746 

Custer, Alice Humphrey €726 


Dale, Elizabeth K. €549 

Dale, Mrs William H. c703 

D'Angola, Anita B. C439 

Daniels, A. H. A24 

Darling, Harriet Tarbex С36$ 

"Daughter-San" See Humphrey, 
Doris 

Davenport, Molly с539 

Davis, S. E. A25 

D'Azevedo, Liz C325 

Degaetani, Tom C727 

Degaetani, Jan C727 

Delakova, Katya C627 

de Mille, Agnes C627; R30 

De Rothschild, Bethsabee c689, 
C703 

Desca, Eva €523, C727 

Dickinson, Mildred c644 

Doblin, Beulah c593 

Doll, Edna c574 

“Dolly” See Humphrey, Doris 

Dooley, Bette C572, C593 

Douglas, Helen c727 

Dragon, Edward c625 

Duggan, Anne Schley c643 


Eaton, William D. c165 
Elmhirst, Mrs Dorothy RIO 
Engel, Lehman c727 

Engle, Ray and Claire c727 
Estabrook, Dana Sieveling c689 
Evan, Blanche €403, C576 
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Fagg, Juanita С324, C345 

Faries, Miriam C572 

Ferguson, Thomas C. c626 

Findlay, Elsa C325 

Ford, Al c326 

Foss, Lukas €$95, C624 

Foulkes, Marie N. c607, c728 

Fowler, Margaret C496 

Frampton, Eleanor €292, C325, 
C345. C467, C493, C524, C540, 
C633, C682 

Freyler, Friedrich / CHW с683 

Frye, Humphrey С297 

Frye, Olga C439, C523, C574, C689 


Gallagher, Charles F. c282, €572, 
C594 

Gallagher, Jeanne & Jim c727 

Garnett, Katherine L. C572 

Gassner, William С380; кїї 

Gelernter, Grace C439 

Gentry, Eve C640 

Gifford, Joseph c625 

Gleisner, Martin М. cs73 

Gorham, Robert C297, C326, C344 

Grant, George C727 

Graves, Mortimer c711 

Gray, Hariette Anne C439, C456, 
C494 

Gray, Miriam C727 

Griffin, E. Н. A7 

Gronau, Ilse c326 


Haim, Matti C627, C727 

Halprin, Ann C585, C608, C617, 
C641, C696 

Hamilton, Edwina €346 

Hamilton, Peter C469 

Hammond, Mrs John Henry C439 

Harnly, Perkins C560, C607, C625, 
C650, C746 

Harris, Roy €493 

Harris, Ruth c641 

Hawkins, Erick c672 

"Hay" See Robinson, Helen Mary 

Hazzard, Dr John M. c627, C640 

Hecht, Alice R. c467 

Hedges, Molly c727 
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Hein, Lisa Alida сзб$ 

Hein, Marga C403 

Helburn, Theresa €575, C618 

Helcher, Fern C627, C650 

Henoch, Ernestine C345, C365 ?, 
C380, C496? 

Herdech, Donald E. e711 

Herget, Bob c625 

Hering, Doris C727 

Hilzinger, Jean c671 

Hill, Martha €524, C627, C641?, 
C698, C727, C746 

Hinchcliff, Ralph c482 

Hinman, Mary Wood €575, c626, 
C634, C642; 27-12 

Horst, Betty C346? 

Humphrey, Doris c86 (Birth 
Announcement) 

/ HBH C249, C255, C260-61, 
C264-71, С274-79, С283-86, 
С299-304, C329-35, C350-51 

/ JH €247, €249, C254, C261, 
C264—71, С274-79, С283-86, C296, 
C299-304, C329-35, C350-54, 
C371-73, C388-89, C396-97, 
C405-06, C423-24, C442—44, 
C470—71, CHOI, C$31, C581 

/ CFW с287, С305-07, C336, 
C356, C374, C390, C398, C407-09, 
C425-26, С445—48, C472—73, C502, 
C532, C732-37 

/ CHW 0665, C676, C699, C706, 
C714, C720 

/ MDM ci83, C196, C209, C215, 
C220, C229, C235, C237, C239-41, 
C245-48, C256, C355 

/ HMR соз, C554, C600, C611, 
C645, C655, C666, C677. C684, 
C692, C700, C707, C715, C721 

/ Misc €221, C262 (EM), C272 
(TS & RSD), с28о (Letitia Ide), 
C337, C375, C410, C474. C533 
(John Martin), C612, C630, C656 
(Regina Woody), c685, c708 

M1-07, М108-09 (with CFW), 
М124-28 

R8-10, R11—12, R24-28, R35, 
R37, R49-50, R51, R52-55 

ZI—4, Z15, Z19, 22122, 224-27 
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Humphrey, Elizabeth (Bess) / DH 

C496, C591; / MDM co3, С98 
Humphrey, Herbert J. c89, C251, 

C703 
Humphrey, Horace B. / MHW с>; 

^. JH €3-30, C60, C63-65, C73, 

C74-79, C87, C90, C95-97, C104, 

CIII-14, CI22—28, C140-45, 

CI54-60, C167—73, C188-92, 

C199-202, C212, C218, C226, 

C233; / DH C103, C165, C139, 

C152, C165, C179-80, C185, C205, 

C213, C219, C227, C234, С242-43, 

C281, С288-89, C308—11, C339-41 
Humphrey, John АІ 
Humphrey, Julia E. / HBH €32- 

58, C61, C66-68, c80-83, C88, 

C98, C115-16, C129-34, C146-51, 

C161—64, C174—78, C184, C193- 

95, C203-04, C250, C258—-59, C263 

/ DH C105, C165, C185, C205, 

C219, C228, C242—43, C273, C288- 

89, C308—11, C339-41, C357-59, 

C376—77, C391, C399, C411-12, 

C427, C449-50, C475—76, C504, 

C534-35, C555756 

/ МОМ сі, €59, €69—71, C84, 

C91—92, C99-102, CI106-08, C117— 

20, C135—38, C181-82, C206-08, 

C214, C257—59, C23 

/ CHW c421; / EM c263; 
/ HMR C580, C599; / Misc C529 
MIIO-I13; R34; 224 
Humphrey, Marie C197, C210 
Humphrey, Mira / HBH c251; 

/ JH сдо4; / DH c608, c626 
Humphrey, Simon James c153 
Humphrey, William B. / DH ст21, 

C197, C210; / JH C497 
"Humpy" See Humphrey, 

Horace B. 
Hunt, Carmen Rooker С727 
Hunt, Frank R, С7о2, C704 See 

also Lafayette College, Easton, Pa 
Hussey, Delia €494 


Ide, Letitia €280, C403 
Inness-Brown, Virginia C702 
Insel, Sandra C640 
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Jellinek, Louise C382 

Jensen, Nancy c69o 

"Jewel" See Humphrey, Julia E. 
Johnson, Francis €702 

Joiner, Betty c419 

Joiner, Inez C419, C432, C562 
Jones, R. E. c723 


Karamu Dancers C682 

Karr, Patt c728 

Katzell, William c624 

Keeler, Frederick 5. R17 

Keeley, Магу С. C627 

King, Eleanor C345, C524, C574, 
C607, C641, C648, C728; 714 

King, Theo C690 

Klein, John €573 

Kleinman, Iris Marcus c728 

Kolodney, William C624, C641, 
C689, C690 

Koner, Pauline C593 

Korn, Bennet H. C576, C728 

Koukovsky, Ada Korwin c38o 

Kulamanu C365, C381, C393 


Lamb, Wayne c60o7 

Landesman, Sally A. c728 

Langner, Lawrence C575, C618 

Lanvory, Victor F. c89 

Lathrop, Mary E. C549, C651 

Laurel, Leon C297 

Lawrence, Pauline / DH C293, 
C319, C343, C361, C380, C419, 
C433, C457, C495, C510, C561, 
C604, C619, C644, C651, C659, 
C669, C742; ‘CHW c629, C673, 
C725 

M162-6§; R3-6, КІ3-15, R53 

Lawrence, Peter C595, C625 

Lawton, Dr Shailer Upton c626, 
C651 

Lee, Betts C625 

Lessac, Arthur C576 

Levis, Joan A. c728 

Levy, Joan c419? 

Lewisohn, Irene C345 

Limón, Jose C549, C572, C586, 
C605, C620, C660, C671, C672, 
C694, C743 


Limon, Pauline Lawrence See 
Lawrence, Pauline 


Lippincott, Gertrude L. C576, C644 


Litz, Katherine €380, C439, C458, 
C576, C728 

Lloyd, Margaret C495, C574, C621, 
C640, C728 

Lloyd, Norman C577, C728 

Looker, Gwen c728 

Love, Paul C325 

Luckie, Dorothy C434, C459. C511, 
C$75, C624 

Luckie, Joey C496, C512 

Lynch, Gertrude / PL C500 





Ted Shawn and Doris 
Humphrey, at Jacob's 
Pillow, ca. 1942 


Macdonald, Ibby / JH €387 

Maginnis, Maria C576 
"Mama-San" See Humphrey, 
Julia E. 

Manchester, P. W. С728 
Manley, Lillian c326 
Manning?, Etta C625 
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Manning, Katherine C419, C466, 
C494? 

Manning, Sylvia C344 

Manny, Albert c6so 

Mansfeld, Portia C324, C382 

Marshall, J. Taylor Стї1 

Martin, John C364, C381, C594, 
C608, C625, C723 

Mattledge, Louise C635, C651, 
C682, C696, C702, C718 

McCandless, Stanley R. C344 

McCollough, Max c711 (U.S. 
Department of State) 

McLeod, John 46 

Melangon, Louis C594 

Merlo, Victor C294, C577 

Meyerberg, Michael z15 

Miller, Freda c639 

Miller, Mary D. / JH ©368-69, 
C384-86; / DH C109, €320, C345. 
C523, C592, C681, C703; / Mrs 
Miller cr87 

“Miss Ruth” See St Denis, Ruth 

Moe, Henry Allen C577, C650 See 
also Guggenheim Fellowship 

Moore, Jared S. c643 

Moore, Stella C626, C639 

Morgan, L. W. & R. T. C524, 
C549 See also Kinderhook Farm 
Camp and School 

Morgan, Tessa C640 

Morrison, Lucile C625, C642 
Morrisson, Marie Foulkes See 
Foulkes, Мапе №, 

Moulton, Ethel C252, C297, C346, 
C594 


Nagrin, Daniel C696, C730 

Neill, William C467? 

Newman, Patricia C641 

Nicolaides, Melisa C662, C703 

Nicoll, Sandra C728 

Nikolais, Alwin C711 

Nowak, Lionel C439, C466, C500, 
C563, C607, C639 


O'Brien, Kathleen C524, C671? 
O'Donnell, Mary P. C524, C718?, 
C723 
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Ogden, Richard c6o8 ? 
Oleg Family c729 
Orme, Frederic L. c419 
Osgood, Betty C662 
Ossana, Flora C393 


Paasikivi, Pirkko Сѕоо (University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Ore) 

Page, Ruth c575 

Palmer, Winthrop €643 

Pander, Susanne c689 

Park, Rosemary C672 

Parson, Thomas E. c639 

Patai, Irene C729 

Peck, J. М. 47 

Pekarsky, Roselee L. c643 

Perkins, Dr Mildred E. c495 

Pinchot, Ruth C496 

Piscator, Marion L. C622 

Pletz, Emil €643 

Pollack, Merrill €723? 

Posin, Paul €419, C745; M136 

Prausnitz, Frederick C682, C711 
See also Juilliard School of Music 

Primus, Pearl c651 

Prinz, Alexander Н. C640 See 
also Friends Seminary 

“Pumba” See Lawrence, Pauline 

“Pussy Boy" See Woodford, 
Charles Humphrey 


Rachleff, Owen 5. c7oz 

Rainier, Priaulx C670, C682, C718 

Rand, Sally c523 

Reed, Lillian carr 

Reed, Miriam F. C210, C216, C222, 
C230, C236, C238, C244 

Reis, Claire R. €346?, C393 

Richardson, Beatrice E. C636 

Riegger, Wallingford C467, C494 

Robbins, Jerome C595; R30 

Robinson, Helen Mary / DH 
С435-37, 0460-64, C483-91, 
C513-22, С$41-47, С564-69, 
€587-—90, C606, C623, C637. C649, 
C661, C680, C688, C695, C710, 
C744; / CHW C499, C530, C552, 
C598, C623, C674 
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Robinson, Joseph C466, C553 
Rogers, Helen Priest C729 
Rose, Carl c624 

Rosen, Sylvia c639 

Rothier, Seenie €642? 
Rubin, Hyla сз8о 

Rudhyar, Dane C403, C439 
Rugg, Harold cs593 
Ruggles, H. E. 412-15 
Russell, Carroll c729 
Russell, Leonia & Eric c729 
Ryan, Loretta C. C672 


St Denis, Ruth C362, C393, C438, 
C493. C549, C593, C729, C745 

Salemino, Sandra c69o 

Sandmeyer, Edite W. See 
Kulamanu 

Sauter, Bess See Humphrey, 
Elizabeth 

Sauter, Louis James Сто9 

Savery, Gail c381 

Schildkraut, Lucy C346, C731? 

Schiller, Miriam C324 

Schlottmann, Jeanette Roosevelt 
C729 

Schnitzler, Robert C. С729 

Schoenberg, Bessie C573; R4 

Schuman, William c729 

Schurman, Nona C492, C729 

Scott, Marion C696 

Sears, J. L. C696 

Seavey, Louise C595 

Severin, Reed C642; M147 

Shawn, Ted C495, C650, C729 

Shearer, Sybil C418, C577, C718, 
C723, C729 

Shelly, Mary Jo C467 

Sherman, Lee C572 

Skinner, Cornelia Otis C364 

Slack, Joshua P. 44, 45 

Small, Clair С644 

Smith, Datus C. C494 

Smith, Herbert W. c439 

Smith, Milton c682 

Soelberg, Louis C344? 

Sokolow, Anna C703 

Sommers, Ben c711 See also 
Capezio, Inc. 


Sorel, Felicia C419 

Sorell, Walter C638, C671, C729 

Spanier, Joseph c729 

Standish, Alice C297 

Standish, Mary Stuart C253 

Stebbins, Alfred A14; C89 

Stevensen, Betty J. C607 

Stewert, Virginia C346 

Stodelle, Ernestine C365, C573, 
C607, C729 

Stokowska, Evangeline C364, C393 

Stokowski, Leopold C364, C466 


Tamiris, Helen сузо 

Tanner, Virginia C419 

Taylor, Calvin 46 

Taylor, Edwin c89? 

Taylor, Hollis 44 

Taylor, Lewis A2, A3, A4, A7 

Taylor, Mae (Mrs Gordon) See 
Cooke, Mae 

Taylor, Sereno A5, Аб, A8, А9, A21 

Taylor, William A6 

Terry, Walter С$24 

Thomas, Barbara €570 

Thomas, Ruth c73o 

Thompson, Betty Lloyd с$оо 

Thompson, Jeanne С$93 

Thurber, James €403, C466, C574, 
C593 

Tipple, Esther Watson C495 

Todd, Arthur c73o 

Toll, Grace С217 

Toll, Mary Lee C210, C217, C224 

Tupler, Louis c746 


Van Loon, Hendrick Willem €345 
Van Veen, Stuyvesant C730 
Varley, Dimitry R4 


Walker, Mrs Alex C. See Miller, 
Mary D. 
Ward, Stearns D. C231, C236 
Weeks, Jane C367, C380 
Weidman, Charles С295, C321, 
C345, C365, C393, C548, C574, 
C625, C639, C651 
MI24725, M129; R38; 222,226 
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Weinstein, Marcia C690 
Weisner, "Teddy" сузо 
Wells, Annie H. c89 
Wells, Edwin c89 


Wood, Jennie Taylor c89 

Woodford, Charles Francis / DH 
C290—91, C312—18, C342, C360, 
C378—79, C392, С400-01, C413-—16, 





Wells, Emily M. Taylor A23, A27 
28; / MDM c72, C85, c89 

Wells, Moses Н. A15-18 

Wells, Nellie (Nell) See 
Humphrey, Julia E. 

Whitten, Julie c403 

Widener, Winifred C644 

Wigman, Mary C324 

Wilcox, Marcia C326 ?, C364? 

Wilder, Hattie Taylor c89 

Wilder, Thornton C494 

Williamson, J. F. €393 

Wilson, Steve Сб9о 

Wilson, Walter €594 

Wimmer, Shirley c627 

Winearls, Jane С718, C730 

Wolfe, lan C296, C322, C346, C363, 
C382, C393, C419, C571, C730, 
C745 


C428-31, C451—54, С477-—80, 
С505-09, C536, C557, C582-83, 
C601-03, C613-—14, C631, C646, 
C657, C667, C678, C686, C716, 
C738-41 

/ JHHBH €327-28, C347, C366, 
C383 

/ CHW C441, C525, C578, C597, 
C610, C628, C652, C724 

/ MDM C348, C366 

мто8-09 (with DH); M114-20 

R39, R45 

Woodford, Charles Humphrey / 

DH c4o2, C417, C455, C481, 
С537—38, C558, C584, C632, C647, 
C658, C668, C679, C687, C693, 
C701, C709, C717, C722 

/ CFW C498, C579, C697, C712, 
C747 
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/ JH C468, C526, C550 
/ PL 527, C675 
/ HMR с528, C551, C599, C653, 
C664, C675, C697, C705 
MI27-23 
Woodford, Doris Humphrey See 
Humphrey, Doris 
Woodford, Doris (Mrs E. A. 
Mosfitt) C323, C439, C523, C624, 
C730 
Woodford, Humphrey See 
Woodford, Charles Humphrey 
Woodford, Leo See Woodford, 
Charles Francis 
Woodford, Mrs (CFW's mother} 
C440 
Worcester, S. A4, AS 
Worswick, Helen / MDM сөз 
Wright, Dorothy c576 


Yasgour, Раша C364? 


Zabaleta, Julio C324 


INDEX OF DANCE TITLES 


References in this index are to titles of dance works choreographed for the concert, opera, and musical comedy 
stage. Folder numbers indicate mention of a title either in detail or in passing. The number of folder references is 
not indicative of the amount of information available on a particular dance title: one folder may contain a wealth 
of information on one work that six references to another title fail to provide. The arrangement is in four sections: 
dance works by Doris Humphrey; dance works by Charles Weidman; dance works by José Limón; and dance 


works by other choreographers. 


DANCE WORKS BY DORIS 
HUMPHREY 


Aida (opera with CW) c301-02, 
C314, C321, C325 

Airs and Graces C703 

Air for the G String С2.68—69, 
C414; МІЗ 

Air Study C274 

American Holiday C397, C407-08, 
C445, C454 

Americana (revue) C301, C303, 
C38o-81 See also Water Study 
and Shakers 

At the Spring C261, C264 


The Banshee C269 
Bouree C262 
Burmese Yein Pwe C261 


Canonade C565 

Carmen (opera with CW) c3o1— 
02, C314 

Christmas Oratorio C354 

Circular Descent See Two 
Ecstatic Themes 

Choreograpbic Waltz C274 

Color Harmony С267-70, C274; 
М19 

Concerto in D Minor С269-70, 
C274 


Corybantic C631, C650, C667; 
M147 


Dance Overture C715 

Dances for Women С278-79, C293, 
C297, C299, C305 

Dance“ ings" C472; M30 

Dawn in New York C707, C718 

Day on Earth C604, C611, C613, 
C623, C637, C639, C642, C659, 
C661, C682, C694 

Decade €470-71, C479, C513; 
М1$2 

Descent into the Dream C715, 
C718 
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Dionysiaques C299—-301, C304, 
C325; MI6 
Drama of Motion C274, C292 


The Fairy Garden c268 

Fantasy and Fugue in C Major, 
Fugue in C Minor C676 

Felipe el Loco С696; M20 

Four Chorale Preludes сот, 
C520-21, C533, C541, C549, C573 


Gigue C27 
Die Gluckliche Hand (opera) 
276-77 


Hoop Dance C464 


Inquest C544-47, C555, C557, C563, 
C565, C573—76, C615; MISI 

Invention C651, C654; M22 

Iphigenia in Aulis (opera with CW) 
C353-54, C371, C383 


Lament for lgnacio Sanchez 
Mejias C600, C604-05, C611, 
C62.3~24, C627, C640, C656, C659, 
C660; M23, M30 

Life of the Bee C271, C274, C335, 
C472, C702; М14 

Lysistrata (incidental dances, with 
CW) c277 


March C276 


New Dance C371—72, C374, C379, 
C388, C396, C433, C454, C464, 
C513, C682; M25, M27, M29 

Night Spell C665, C667-69, C672, 
C675—76, C682, C694, C718; M59 


Orestes C295, C330, C335, C344, 
C350, C353, C364, C388, C391, 
C393, C466, C648 


Papillon c268—69 

Partita No. 5 in G Major Cso1, 
C522, C533, C541, C549, C721, 
C723 

Passacaglia C40$—06, C409, C433, 
C436, C464, C466, C477, C521, 
C549, C665, C677 

Pathetic Study C268, C278 

Poor Eddy C677, C684, C689 
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Race of Life C397, C402, C407-09, 
C415, C423, C445; M149 

Revenge with Music (musical) 
C354. C359. C365 

Ritmo Jondo с686, C689, C694, 
C707 

Rock and the Spring c702 

Les Romanesques С277-78 

Ruins and Visions C690, C693, 
C694, C696 

Run Little Chillun (musical) €329; 
M146, M148 


El Salon Mexico C542, C549 

Sarabande C271, C333 

School for Husbands (ballet inter- 
lude, with CW) €329, C331, 
€334736 

Shakers €278-79, C300, C398, 
C442—43, C447, C466, C549, C648; 
M29, М150; Z13-20 

Sing Out, Sweet Land (musical, 
with CW) c556-57, C561, C568- 
69, C576—77, C582, C587 ; MIS, 
м153 

Sonata Tragica C269; M26 

Song of the West C444, C448, 
C452, C454, C477, C513, C549, 
C707; M59 

Square Dances C424, C442. 

Story of Mankind c6oo, C604, 
C611, C624; M147 

String Quartet C283 

Suite in F C331 


Theatre Piece C388, C401, C407- 
08, C513 

Theatre Piece No. 2 c707 

To the Dance C405, C477 

Two Ecstatic Themes M18 


La Valse C276 
Valse Caprice (Scarf Dance) C247 


Waltz: la plus que lente c268 

Water Study C271, C648; M29 

With My Red Fires C389, C390, 
C396, C405, C423, C426, C477, 
C501, C513, C573, COIL, C616, 
C620, C665 ; M28-29, M30 
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DANCE WORKS BY 
CHARLES WEIDMAN 
Aida (opera with DH) c301-o2, 
C314, C321, C325 
Alcina Suite C513, C521 
American Saga (Paul Bunyan) 
C335, C365, C388 
And Daddy Was a Fireman С$ў3 
As Thousands Cheer (musical 
revue) C333, C354 
Atavisms C388 


Candide C304, C330, C336, C344, 
C363, C396 

Carmen (opera with DH) c3or-oz, 
C314 

Fables for Our Times C505, C625, 
C635, C639 

Flickers C501, C505, C507, C510, 
C315 

Tbe Happy Hypocrite C397, C407, 
C408 

The Heart Remembers C565 

Is Sex Necessary? €569, C574, 
C588, C593, C618 

Life Begins at 8:40 (revue) €353- 
$4 

On My Motber's Side C442 

Opus $1 С405-06, C472 


Quest C396, C405 
Rose of Sharon C645 


This Passion C415 
Traditions C521 


DANCE WORKS BY 
JOSÉ LIMON 
Blue Roses C715 


Chaconne C501, C533, C541, C585 
Los Cuatro Soles C669, C671—73 


Danzas Mexicanas C425 
Dialogues C669, C673, C682 


Eden Tree C561, C585 
Emperor Jones C707, C709 
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Exiles C669, C707 
The King's Heart C707 


La Malinche C660, C694 

Mexican Suite C510, C522. 

Missa Brevis C721, C723 

Moor's Pavane C651, C660, C669, 
C694 

Song of Songs C595, C611, C619, 
C620, C624, C649 


Tonanzintla C669, C675 

Zapata C669 

DANCE WORKS BY OTHER 
CHOREOGRAPHERS 


Valerie Bettis 
As l Lay Dying c651 


Agnes de Mille 
Bloomer Girl (musical) C576 
Oklahoma (musical) С$$$, €556 
Rodeo С$21 
Eve Gentry 
Lonesome World c64o 
Magnolia Ladybood €640 
Martha Graham 
American Document C405, C457 
Cave of the Heart c611 
Letter to the World C443, C521 
Hanya Holm 
Trend c398 
Eleanor King 
She C641 
Triumph of Man C648 
Eugene Loring 
Carmen Jones (musical) C540 
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The Great American Goof C445, 
C451 
Leonide Massine 
Aleko C606 
Le Sacre du Printemps C277 
Ruth Page 
Billy Sunday c66o 
Jerome Robbins 
Interplay C606 
Helen Tamiris 
The Promised Valley (musical) 
C600, C605—06, C625, C655, C661 
Up in Central Park (musical) 
C625 
Antony Tudor 
Dim Lustre C546, C564 
Pillar of Fire C517, C564 
Undertow с588 


This index provides an overview of the wide range of subjects found in the manuscript materials in the Doris 
Humphrey Collection. References are to names of persons, places, organizations, titles, and other subjects of 
interest to the user of the collection. The choice of subjects in this index is representative of its contents, rather than 
exhaustive. See the Folder List, above, and the contents note on each folder in the collection itself, for more infor- 


mation. 


Academy of Allied Arts R21 

American Dance Association 
C403; R24-28 

American National Theatre and 
Academy (ANTA) c70o, €702, 
C707 


Ballet plays C561, C569, C582, 
C587-88, C$94—95, C618 

Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo c482, 
C600 

Ballet Theatre C587, C595, C606; 

and DH C611, C616, C620-21 

Ballet Time (radio program) C642; 
M147 

Bennington College School of the 
Dance C334, C353, C356, С371- 
72, C374, C388, C391, C397-98, 


C405, C409, С457—58, C470, C472, 
C483, C485, C501, C600; R22 
Bettis, Valerie C651; M137 
Bill of licenses (NYC 1935) С372 
Birth of Tragedy (Nietzsche) C300 
Blast at Ballet (Kirstein) C406 
Bouchard, Tom c447 
Brandwen, Adele С395, C547, 
C561, C632 
Brewster, William С205 
British Dance Notation Society 
C714 


Capezio Dance Award, for DH 
€692-93; M79; Z25 
for Louis Horst C700, C711 
Chellis, Pauline С269-71, C300, 
C561 


Choreographers Workshop C662 

City Center of Music and Drama 
C669, C677 

Concert Dancers League C276, 
C279, C286 

Concert Group Plan (Humphrey- 
Weidman Group, 1935) €354 

Connecticut College School of the 
Dance and American Dance 
Festival C611, C631, C641~42, 
C646, C655, C665, C672—73, Сбўб— 
77, C682, C692, C699—700, C707, 
C711, C720; R32 

Conrad, Joseph c546 


The Dalton School €278, C286, 


C299 
Dance-Drama School R23 
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Dance International C402 

Dance Magazine Award, for DH 
C405 

Dance Repertory Theatre С274- 
79, C283, C286 

Denishawn €241—43, С245—46, 
С265-66, C269—70, C272 ; Oriental 
tour C254-63; DH break with 
C269—71 

De Rothschild, Bethsabee C677, 
C689, C703 


Elmhirst Committee See William 
C. Whitney Foundation 
Enters, Angna C266, C268 


Federal Dance Project C388, C391 

Federal Theatre C389, C423 

Flanagan, Hallie €389, C445 

Frampton, Eleanor C457, C466, 
C632, C658, C682 


Graham, Martha c266-68, C274- 
75, C326, C335, C403, C433, C457, 
C608 

Green Mansions, Warrensburg, 
NY c6r1, C614, C641; R49 

Guggenheim Fellowship, for JL 
C577; for ОН C637, C643, C650; 
RSI 


High School of Performing Arts, 
NYC c7o7 
Hill, Martha C433, C508, С626, 
C627, C677, C707 
Hinman, Mary Wood €237, C264, 
C274-76, C279; 27-12 
Holm, Hanya C405, C433 
Horst, Louis C245, C267 
Humphrey, Doris, birth c86, c311 
childhood c91-93, C99-103, 
CI06-08, CILI-1§, C117-20, 
CI29-38, C141, C148-51, C154, 
C158, С161-64, C168, C174-75, 
C181, C184, C186, C189-90, C192— 
95, C203—04, C206—07, C681 
early dancing C115, C206, C237, 
C239 
and music C184, C186 
adolescence C215, C220, C228, 
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C229, C235, C237, C239-40 

at Denishawn С241—43, C245- 
46, C265—66, C269—70, C272. 

break with Denishawn С269-71 

on vaudeville circuit C248 

theories on dance C276, C279, 
C301-02, C305, C329, C373, C406, 
C446, C453, C496 

marriage to CFW C302, C306, 
C310, C397, C409, C423, C501, 
C523, CII, C715 

pregnancy C307, C329, С330-31 

new residences C330, С470-71, 
С545—46, C548, C600, C700 

personal life C335, C373, C472, 
C564, C600, C611, C645, C684, 
C692, C700, C707, C721 

teaching C267, C325, C405, 
C545, C600; M87-90, M143-45 

on dance C266, C540, C600, 
C611, C708; M31-55 

on dance notation C388; M106 

on subsidies for modern dance 
C372, C375, C388, C406, C423, 
C444, C446, C448, C457, C470, 
C472, C572 ; R8-10 

book on choreography C374, 
C378, C406, C452, C643, C646, 
C666, C682, C700, C721, C723; 
M70, M108—-09; R53, R55 

plans to write reminiscences 
.C396, C397, C721; M75—77, M107 

school material 21-6 

health C443, C452, C463, C480, 
C485, C489, C501, C510, C515, 
C520, C540, C542, C544, C547, 
C565, C568, C581, C587-89, C601— 
03, C6I1, C627, C635, C677, C684, 
C686-87, C690, С692-93, C697, 
C699, C700, C707, C720-22, C724 

retirement C581 

and José Limón Company 
C588-89, C600, C604, C613, C684, 
C714-15 

in Mexico C668, C673, C677 

in Europe C714-15 

death c726—31 

composition MI—II, MISS 

dance works M12—3c 


essays М31—55 
lecture-demonstrations м56-61 
general notes M62—74, M80-84, 
M86 
The Art of Making Dances 
M93-96, М156 
autobiography M97-102 
Dance Drama м103-05 
biographical material M124-28 
business and financial affairs 
R35, R37, R40, R43-46 
Humphrey, Herbert and Mira сәт, 
C186, C227 
Humphrey, Horace B. C233; 
move to Dummerston, Vt C303; 
death C352, C357-58 
Humphrey, Horace and Julia: 
courtship С3-30, C32-58, C61, 
C116; marriage C62; move to 
Palace Hotel with DH coi 
Humphrey, Julia E. 427-28; СІ; 
pregnancy C84-85; travels in 
New England with DH (1907) 
C203-04; on Denishawn Oriental 
tour C257—59, C263; move to 
Dummerston, Vt C303; return to 
Oak Park, Ш c357~58; at 
Bennington College (1936) C389, 
C391; appreciation of DH c411- 
12, C446, C475—76, C501, C504; 
illness c587-88; death C590, 
C592, C594-95 
Humphrey, Will and Marie С202 
Humphrey-Moulton School of 
Dancing €399, C427, C450 
Humphrey-Weidman Company 
C344, C372, C380-81, C392, C406, 
C439, C456, C510, C515; M129-31; 
RI-7, RII-16, R41—42; 226; tours 
C354. C371, C374, C388, C392, 
C405—08, C423, C425, C464, C471, 
C487—88, C501, C520; M52, MI30; 
R16 
Humphrey-Weidman Studio 
C443744; C446-48, C453, C457, 
C470—72, C489-91, CSOT, C508, 
C510, C321, C568, C575—76, C582, 
C590, C595, C665; R17-20, R35 
Hurok, Sol c300, C319, C389 
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Jacob's Pillow, Lee, Mass С$от, 
C504, C510, C600, C604, C625, 
€673 

John Martin Award, to DH c555, 
C566, C574 

José Limón Company С582, C600, 
Сбт, CÓ45, C655—56; in Paris 
C660, C666, C672 ; in South 
America C692-93, C700, C707; 
in Europe C714-15 

Juilliard Dance Theatre Company 
C698, C700, C702, C709, C715, 
1721 

Juilliard School C665, C677, c682, 
C684, C692, C700, C707; R50; 227 


Keeler, Frederick S. (architect for 
Studio Theatre) R17 

King, Eleanor €300, C344, C382, 
C409, C$23, С574, C648, C657 


Lawrence, Pauline €248, C250, 
C264, C389, C405, C424, C487, 
C489; marriage to José Limón 
C471, C495, C501, C510, C516, 
C522, C584, C600; in Mexico 
C658—59, C707, C720-21, C725 

League of Composers C276, C279, 
C285 

Limon, José €326, С329, C331, 
C371—72, C393, C396, C398, C409, 
C443, C448; leaves Humphrey- 
Weidman Company C466; 
marriage to Pauline Lawrence 
C471, C495, C501; and U.S. Army 
C510, C531, C572, C590; C600, 
C619; in Mexico C658-59, C666, 
C669, C677; C720-21, C725; NJ 
farm C637, C673, C676, C700, 
C725 

Limón-Seckler-Bird Trio €561, 
C585, C590; M78 

Lloyd, Margaret C561, C573, C619; 
Borzoi Book of Modern Dance 
C621 


Martin, John C470, C533, C700 
See also John Martin Award 
Maryland, State Department of 

Education R29 


Melancon, Louis C542, C564, 
C566, C588 

Merry-Go-Rounders C690, C696, 
C702 

Meyerberg, Michael z15 

Mills College, Mills, Calif c423-25, 
C430, C433, C435, C544 

modern dance M132-42 

Moulton, Ethel C245, C252 

Mt Holyoke College, Holyoke, 
Mass C608 

Munich Dance Congress (1930) 
C276 

musical shows R30 


National Dance Association R31 

New History Society Peace Ball 
C300, C301 

New School for Social Research, 
New York City C283, C286, C364, 
C381, C622 

New York Dance Project C389 

Newport Garden Party С277-78 

Noverre, Jean-Georges M159 


Oriental tour See Denishawn, 
Oriental tour 
Outdoor Players c249-50, C252 


Page, Ruth €555, C575, C655, C660 

Palace Hotel cg1, C103, C143, 
C144, C154-60, CIBI, C190, C200, 
C203—04 

Palais Royal €335 

Pavlova, Anna C237, C239 

Perry-Mansfield Camp, Steamboat 
Springs, Colo C286, €299, C301- 
02, C306, C324, C351, C372, C382, 
С397—98, С405-06, C409, C423, 
C435, C563; M85, M140 


Robinson, Helen Mary, meeting 
with DH C424-25, С430-31, 
C460-64, C470, C482, C517-19, 
C$55$5—56, C568, C584, C586, C589, 
C606, C626; divorce C654, C674 


St Denis, Ruth С241—43, €245-46, 
254-63, C265, C267—72 ; auto- 
biography C423, C504, C560 

Sauter, Carl and Bess, marriage 


I4I 


C105; their children C119, C150, 
C159-60, C181, C200; Carl’s 
death c556 

Schurman, Nona C471 

Semenoff affair C302, C306, C310, 
C314, C319, C321, C325 

Shawn, Ted €241~43, €245-46. 
C254-63, C265, C267-72 

Shelley, Mary Jo C433 

Sorell, Walter The Dance Has 
Many Faces C638, C671; M103-05 


Tamiris, Helen С269, С274-75, 
C300, C446 

Theatre Guild c564-65, C568, 
C576, C587, C611, C618 

Tudor, Antony С$9о, C606 


UNESCO c707, C711 

United States, Department of 
State c711 

U.S.O. со: 

University of Colorado C644 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 
C500 


Weidman, Charles c326, C329, 
C393, C396, C448, C501, C510, 
C639; farm, Blairstown, NJ C329, 
C331, C344, C352, C372, C388, 
C400, C403; business R38; teach- 
ing at Denishawn (1927) C264, 
C268; break with Denishawn 
С269-70 See also Denishawn; 
Humphrey-Weidman Company; 
Humphrey-Weidman Studio 

Wells, Emily M. Taylor A23, A27- 
28; C72, C85, c89; death c88 

Wells, Moses Н. 415-28; receives 
request from HBH c2; death 
C80 See also Wells, Emily M. 
Taylor 

Wigman, Mary C335 

William C. Whitney Foundation 
C372, C375. C445 

Wolfe, lan, at Denishawn €241, 
C271, C322; at drama school 
C317, C571 

Woodford, Charles Francis, mar- 
riage to ОН c302, C306; relation- 
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Pauline Lawrence, Charles Humphrey Woodford, Doris Humphrey, and Jose Limon, 


in Mexico, 1951 


ship with ОН C313-15, C342, 
C383, C400, C413-16, C425, C428, 
C454, C478-80, C557, C583, C667, 
C678, C738-41; on DH and her 
art C413-16, C431; U.S. citizen- 
ship C378, C400, C424, C477, 
C505; book with DH Cgoo-o1, 
C413, C428 ; M108-09; with DH 
in Europe C715; on dance C322, 
C371; MII$-17; writings MIIA, 
Mr 16, M1 18—19 

Woodford, Charles Humphrey, 
birth €331—32; childhood and 


Dance Collection 


adolescence C350, C354, C376, 
C397, C400, C405—06, C409, C413, 
C42. 3-24, C426, C428-29, C432—33, 
C442, C446, C450, C454, C470, 
C478, C480, C508, C523, C526, 
С$37-38, C558, C562, C584, C588, 
C610-11, C615; in Mexico C657 
58; at college C668, C678; in 
England and Europe C684, C693; 
graduation from college C699; 
U.S. Navy C700-01, С706-07, 
C715, C717, C719, C721-22; 
writings MI21—23 


Woolf, Virginia C513, С$43—44, 
C565, C569 

Works Progress Administration 
WPA) c388, C393, C397, C405- 
06, C430, C453 

World War Il C398, C423, C431, 
C445, C452, C453, C471, C480, 
C505, C520, C523; MI42 


YM-YWHA C$73, C600, C611, 
€62.4—26, C639, C641, C676, C690, 
C702; M89; RŞO 
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Trustees’ Committee on The Research Libraries: Mrs John D. Gordan, Chairman; Rhett Austell, Jr; Mrs Susan 
Edmiston; James T. Flexner; Charles B. Flood; Mrs Robert D. Graff; John Gutfreund; John E Lockwood; Carl 


Н. Pforzheimer, Jr; Whitney North Seymour, Jr; David A. Shepard 


Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York, New York 10018 
Performing Arts Research Center, The New York Public Library at Lincoln Center, 
ттт Amsterdam Avenue, New York, New York 10023 
Annex Section, 52x West 43rd Street, New York, New York 10036 


James Wood Henderson, Andrew W. Mellon Director 


PREPARATION SERVICES 
Paul] Fasana, Chief 

ACQUISITION DIVISION: Mrs Juanita 
Doares, Chief 

CONSERVATION DIVISION: John Philip 
Baker, Chief 

PROCESSING DIVISION: Allen J. 
Hogden, Chief 


HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
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AMERICAN HISTORY DIVISION: 
John Miller, Chief 
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LOCAL HISTORY AND GENEALOGY 
DIVISION: Gunther E. Pohl, Chief 
MAP DIVISION: Gerard L. Alexander, 
Chief 

ORIENTAL DIVISION: John L. Mish, 
Chief 

SLAVONIC DIVISION: John L. Mish, 
Chief 

ANNEX, STACK MAINTENANCE AND 
DELIVERY DIVISION Louis Mintz, 
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Keeper of Rare Books 
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Rankin, Curator 
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PERFORMING ARTS RESEARCH 
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RESEARCH IN BLACK CULTURE 
Mrs Jean Blackwell Hutson, Chief 
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Miss Marie Ferrigno 
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THROG’s NECK. 3817 East Tremont VAN NEST-PELHAM. 2147 Barnes WESTCHESTER SQUARE REGIONAL. 
Avenue. Leonard Viggiano Avenue. Miss Maude E. Hayman 2521 Glebe Avenue Miss Dorothy 
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Mrs Phyllis Mack Frederick Giordano WooDLAWN HEIGHTS 4355 Katonah 
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Mrs Theresa Lott 
RICHMOND 
Miss Joan Treble, Coordinator — Miss Patricia Kenny, Assistant Coordinator 
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Road. Mrs Gene М. Megerian Miss Isabelle Maiorano Miss Laurel Alexander 
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Donald Browne RICHMOND BooKMoBiLES. то Hyatt Boulevard. Miss Muriel H. Bedell 
HUGUENOT Park. Huguenot Avenue Street. Miss Jeanne Felker TOTTENVILLE., 7430 Amboy Road. 
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BUSINESS OFFICE 


Gerald Gold, Business Manager Joseph P. Pompilio, Assistant Business Manager 
Mrs Adelaide Keller, Assistant to the Business Manager 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND OPERA- PURCHASING OFFICE: William F SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR: John T'. 
TION: Chester T. Shearer, Chief Preiss, Jr, Superintendent Murphy 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE: Herbert SALES SHOPS: Charles Е Milburn, TELEPHONE EXCHANGE: Mrs Anne 
Bouscher, Chief Supervisor Dessimoz 

PRINTING OFFICE: SHIPPING ROOM: Robert Valeroso, 


Supervisor 


EXHIBITIONS 
THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


“COPERNICUS 500”: An exhibition commemorating the five-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the Polish astronomer, and including a first edition of De Revolutionibus Orbium Caelestium 
(т$43); through October 8. 


“MORRIS ‘Mok’ BERG—STUDENT OF SCIENCE”: Manuscripts and books about baseball’s 
à P 
“premier intellectual" ; through October 8. 


“CHEMICALLY PuLPED Woop—A SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENT IN PAPERMAKING"': 
Materials from the Science & Technology Research Center illustrating three methods of rapidly 
converting wood to paper which were developed during the last half of the nineteenth century and 
which helped to satisfy the ever-increasing demand for paper for books; through November. 
Materials relating to the Kohoutek Comet; through December. 

FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH (SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY RESEARCH CENTER) 


A POTPOURRI OF Maps: Unusual and unique maps from the Map Division, such as a fan map 
of Austria, a jigsaw map of the French Riviera, and an Army Air Force cloth chart of China carried 
by American airmen in World War II; through December. 

FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH (MAP DIVISION) 


CURIOUS CREATURES: AN ALPHABETICAL BESTIARY: Books and manuscripts from Europe 
and the Orient depict beasts, real and 1maginary, from basilisks to zoophytes, as they were con- 
ceived by natural historians and illustrated through seven centuries. The works displayed include 
the Wingfield Horae et Psalterium (England ca 1450) showing a dragon; an early seventeenth- 
century Japanese manuscript, Sankai Ibutsu, illustrating the Куб, endowed with a human face and 
a winged bear’s body; a rhinoceros woodcut by Dürer (1515); and etchings of the ostrich done by 
Picasso in 1942. Through November 3. 


THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF: An exhibition tracing the theme of social responsibility through- 
out Jewish tradition, shown in rare and unique works dating from the thirteenth century to the 
present from the Library’s Jewish Division; November 9 through January 1974. 

MAIN LOBBY AND LANDING CASES 


WILLA CATHER 1873-1973: Letters, manuscripts, and photographs from the Manuscripts 
and Archives Division commemorating the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of this major 
American author; December through January 1974. 


SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 


Boro BUDUR: A BUDDHIST SYMBOLIC EDIFICE IN JAVA: An exhibit of books from the Art 
and Architecture and the Oriental Divisions, showing the monument of Boro Budur as a symbolic 
mandala structure with panels of relief sculpture illustrating scenes from Buddhist sculptures; 
through October. 
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FIVE CENTURIES OF THE STATUTE OF THE GRAND DUCHY or LITHUANIA: Books and 
documents from the Slavonic Division; through December. 


SECOND FLOOR CENTRAL CORRIDOR (ORIENTAL AND SLAVONIC DIVISIONS) 


WOMEN PRINTMAKERS, PAST AND PRESENT: Original prints from the sixteenth century to 
the present representing the work of professional artists as well as a few gifted amateurs, and in- 
cluding prints by Kathe Kollwitz, Mary Cassatt, Louise Nevelson, Queen Victoria, and Marie de 
Medici; through September. 


SOURCES OF ILLUMINATION: Works by Gauguin, Whistler, Hopper, Feininger, and Japanese 
artists are among seventy-eight original prints from the sixteenth to the mid-twentieth century in 
which natural and man-made sources of light provide a common theme as subject or compositional 
element; through January 1974. 


THIRD FLOOR PRINT GALLERY 


NEW IN THE BERG COLLECTION 1970—1972: An exhibition of books, manuscripts, and other 
notable materials, from the seventeenth century to the present, which were added to the Collection 
during the three-year period. Included are archives on James Joyce in France and Walt Whitman's 
English circle, and the manuscripts of William Faulkner's Soldier's Pay and of Virginia Woolf's 
diary; through January 5 1974.* 

ROOM 318 (BERG COLLECTION) 


TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH 
A monthly selection of new books received in the Science and Technology Research Center, and re- 
viewed in New Technical Books. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS MAIN LOBBY 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 1847—1926. Per- 
manent exhibition. г 


HisTORY OF PRINTING FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern press work. 
Permanent exhibition. 

WALT WHITMAN THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR 


The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, manuscripts, 
letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first editions, 
manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 


AMERICAN VIEWS ? THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH 
A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


* An illustrated catalogue 1s available from the Sales Shops. 
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THE New YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY AT LINCOLN CENTER 
The Library & Museum of the Performing Arts 
тїт Amsterdam Avenue 


Shelby Cullom Davis Museum 


EDWARD Gorey: Line drawings, designs for the theatre, and illustrated books by author and 
artist Edward Gorey, master of the macabre and black comedy; through December. 


PLAZA GALLERY 


STARS OF THE YIDDISH RIALTO: Photographs, playbills, scripts, letters, and memorabilia of 
such figures as Paul Muni, Molly Picon, and Menasha Skulnik trace the Yiddish Theatre in New 
York from its early days in the 1890s to the recent past; September 17 through November 14. 


ELLIOTT CARTER, AMERICAN COMPOSER 1973: Autograph compositional sketches and 
manuscripts trace the genesis of some of the works of this outstanding composer, winner of two 
Pulitzer Prizes; photographs and memorabilia document some of the important events of his life; 
December through early March 1974.* 


ASTOR GALLERY 


TELEVISION IN RETROSPECTIVE 1948—1958: Kinescopes, television sets made in the 1920s 
апа '3os, and memorabilia from the early days of television, such as the flood of Howdy Doody 
premiums appearing in the wake of the famous children’s show, survey television through these 
years and illustrate its commercial nature; opening December 17. 


MAIN GALLERY 


A SALUTE TO THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN MAGICIANS: A selection of magic books and 
prints from the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries; through November. 


THEATRE COLLECTION 


À DECADE OF ÁCQUISITIONS IN THE DANCE COLLECTION: À selection of materials, many 
of which were gifts to the Dance Collection, including prints, original stage and costume designs, 
manuscripts, and rare dance books; through December. 


DANCE COLLECTION 


SCHOMBURG CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN BLACK CULTURE 
103 West 135th Street 
On permanent display in the main reading room: a varied collection of West African art, including 
masks, carved statues, head pieces, sculpture, and a very unusual two-faced carving—an Ekoi Janus 


head; paintings and sculptures by Afro-American and African artists; and examples of weapons 
from the Eric de Kolb Collection of African Arms. 


* An illustrated catalogue is available from the Sales Shops. 
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DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


Photographs, pottery, paintings, mobiles, ceramic sculpture, weaving, and silverware made by New 
York Public Library staff members, through September 28. Antique spectacles, optical instruments, 
and other objects relating to the making and wearing of eyeglasses from the collection of M. Eising 
Company, Opticians, through October 16. Historical photographs in honor of the one hundred 
fiftieth anniversary of the St Thomas Church, New York City, through October 31. An exhibition of 
pottery by Lore Hauptman and ceramics by Francois Illsneher, through November зо. West African 
masks, costumes, textiles, crafts, and ancestor figures, through November 30. An exhibition of 
printmaking in linoleum blocks, woodcuts, silk screens, and monoprinting by nine- to fourteen- 
year-olds from the School of Creative Movement, through December 31. 


FIRST FLOOR LOBBY 


A-B-C ExuiBITION: Hebrew alphabet blocks and examples of A-B-C books old and new; 
through September. Frank Bozzo's original illustrations from Beasts of Never, Impossible People, 
and other books, and wooden troll toys made in Iceland and other Scandinavian countries; through 
November. The annual exhibition of CHILDREN’s Books SUGGESTED As HOLIDAY GIFTS 
accompanied by a display of original art selected from the books on exhibit; through January 5 
1974. 

CENTRAL CHILDREN'S ROOM 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 


HAITIAN PHOTOGRAPHY: Photographs of Haiti by two Harlem free-lance photographers: the 


Citadelle is captured in the graphic studies of Lloyd Yearwood, and Eugene Carr offers his impres- ул, 
sions of Haitian life and culture in color photographs, through November. “African Art”: Objects у 


on loan from the Museum of Primitive Art include a male figure from the Ivory Coast, a mask from 
Liberia, a stool from Mali, and a Yam knife mask from Nigeria, through December 15. 


Норѕом PARK BRANCH 
то Seventh Avenue South 


THE FACE ОЕ FAITH: А photographic essay on the Hassidic community of Williamsburg, Brook- 
lyn, by Irving I. Herzberg, through September 26. Oils, water colors, and drawings by Adela S. 
Lintelman, through October 3x. Modern oil paintings by Jill Morris, through November. Photo- 
graphs of Romania by Nathan Farb, through December. 


COMPACT EDITIONS BOOKS 
from AUTOGRAPHS 
READEX MICROPRINT MANUSCRIPTS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
British Museum Catalog, 
Supplement. 32 vols. $900.00 
Diderot & d'Alembert 
Encyclopedia. 5 vols. CARNEGIE 
Oxford English Dictionary, 


2 vols., boxed. ; BOOK SHOP 


* 


Catalogues on request 


INC 
For details about these, and about our Micro- 
print program, send for free catalog: 
140 East 59th Street 
READEX MICROPRINT CORP. New York, NY 10022 
тот Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 16093 (212) PL 5—4861—4862. 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


IN MICROPRINT 


U. S. Government Depository and Non-Depository Publications; U. S. Serial Set 
and American State Papers; Publications of Separate Government Agencies 


British House of Commons Sessional Papers (18th, r9th and 2oth Century); Han- 


sard's Parliamentary Debates, dating back to 1066; Journal of House of 
Commons 


United Nations Documents and Official Records 


READEX MICROPRINT CORP. 101 Fifth Avenue New York, NY 10003 
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LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


Bulletin of The New York Public Library In its 77th year of publication, the Bulletin now 
appears in a new heavily illustrated quarterly format; and the yearly subscription remains 


the same, $7.50. 


The Library's monograph publications have always been considered examples of excellent 
scholarship and fine bookmaking. Among the many titles now available are: 


> Walt Whıtman’s Blue Book (888 p, 2 cloth vols, 
boxed, $50). A splendid facsimile of Whitman’s personal 
1860-61 Leaves of Grass, showing his additions, and re- 
vistons, from the unique copy in the Library, textual 
analysis by Arthur Golden. 

> Frueh on the Theatre, 1906-1962 by Brendan Gill and 
Maxwell Silverman (126 p, paper, $6 50). Caricatures of 
Broadway stars, many of which originally appeared in 
The New Yorker 

» Other People’s Mail. Letters of Men and Women of 
Letters (96 p, hardbound $11, paper $7) 16 letters se- 
lected from the Berg Collection by Lola L. Szladits, re- 
produced in facsimile and transcribed, with additional 
illustrations 

» The New York Public Library. A History of Its 
Founding and Early Years by Phyllis Dain (486 p, cloth, 
$15). A "significant contribution to United States library 
history” — Library Journal; illustrated. 

¥ Military Bibliography of the Силі War by Charles E 

Dornbusch (Vol 1, 528 p, cloth, $25, Vol п, 270 p, paper, 
$10; Vol m, 240 p, cloth, $20) Generally accepted as the 
standard reference work. 

> The Collected Works of Scott Joplin, edited by Vera 
Brodsky Lawrence, with the assistance of Richard Jack- 
son (2 vols, cloth, $50 set, $30 individually Vol t, Piano, 
Vol it, Songs and Opera). “Beautifully printed, bound so 
that they Пе flat on the piano, and fascinatingly anno- 
tated” —Alan Rich, New York Magazine. 


> The Letters of George Gissing to Gabrielle Fleury 
(x74 p, paper $5, cloth $6 50). Love and literary corre- 
spondence, edited by Pierre Coustillas 

» The Tarot Cards Painted by Bonifacio. Bembo by 
Gertrude Moakley (152 p, cloth, $8). Beautifully illus- 
trated, and of interest to occultists and lovers of art alike. 
J> The Surnames of Scotland by George F Black (838 p, 
cloth, $10). A significant and popular reference work 

Ь» Pen and Brush The Author as Artist by Lola L 
Szladits and Harvey Simmonds (59 p, paper, $3), 1l- 
lustrated. 

> Documents. Famous and Infamous by Lola L. Szla- 
dits (40 p, paper, $1.50) Genuine and forged manu- 
scripts in the Berg Collection, illustrated. 

We Music in Prints by Sydney Beck and Elizabeth Roth 
(120 p, cloth, $6.75). 52 prints illustrating musical instru- 
ments from the rsth century to the present. 

W Images of tbe Dance by Lilian Moore (86 p, cloth, 
$6 75) Treasures from the Dance Collection, 1581-1961, 
heavily illustrated 

> Tamiris: A Chronicle of Her Dance Career, 1927- 
1955 by Christena L. Schlundt (96 p, paper, $8). “A valu- 
able compilation of materials otherwise difficult to ob- 
tain" —Chorce, illustrated. 

В. FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. Janet M Barclay, 
Emily Bronte Criticism, 1900-1968 . An Annotated Check 
List; David Н. Stam, Wordswortbian Criticism, 1964- 
1973 


Subscriptions to the Library's Bulletin and orders for Library publications 
should be directed to: 


READEX BOOKS . тох Fifth Avenue . 


New York, NY 10003 


Copies of these publications are also available in the Library's Sales Shops in the Central 
Building (Fifth Avenue & 42nd St) and at Lincoln Center. 





LIBRARY RESOURCES INC 


An Encyclopædia Britannica Company 


PUBLISHERS 


THE MICROBOOK" LIBRARY SERIES 


The Library of American Civilization 
The Library of English Literature 


ALSO IN THE BRITANNICA FAMILY 


G. & C. Merriam Company Praeger Publishers, Inc 
(Merriam-Webster Dictionaries) (Phaidon Books) 
47 Federal St ттт Fourth Ave 

Springfield, Mass оттот New York, NY 10003 


LIBRARY RESOURCES INC 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN АУЕ. CHICAGO, ILL 60611 





The National Academy of Design 
Exhibition Index 
1861-1900 


A major reference work 
in American art history 
published by Kennedy Galleries, Inc. 


* ж x 
Two volumes comprising almost 1 100 pages 
Nearly 22,000 paintings 
listed alphabetically by artist 
kkk 


Price $60.00 per set 
1596 institutional or educational discount to all 
schools, libraries, historical societies and museums. 
Orders accompanied by payment sent postpaid. 


x * x 


American Paintings—Fine Prints— Rare Americana 
KENNEDY GALLERIES, INC. 
` Founded 1874 by H. Wunderlich 


20 East 56th Street - New York, N.Y. 10022 


212-758-3850 CABLE: KENIGAL NEW YORK 
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Royal Printer 


Raiding parties, Caribbean shipwrecks, earth- 
quakes, epidemics, the arrival in Peru of 
cargoes of European goods—the news that 
was news in 1700, in 1710, lying forgotten 
for centuries—is now rediscovered with 

the sorting and cataloguing of the collection 
of Peruvian periodical publications reported 
by Mayellen Вгеѕе in this issue. Thought 

to be the earliest Latin American periodi- 

cal, the Diario de noticias sobresal- 

tentes ... , published in Lima by José de 
Contreras y Alvarado from 1700 to 1711, has 
occasionally been mentioned by scholars, but 
has never been described in detail. It is in the 
holdings of the Library’s Rare Book Division, 
where ıt keeps company with an impressive 
collection of early American imprints. In 
addition to summarizing the contents of each 
item, Ms Bresie introduces the catalogue with 
an essay—about the printer and his politics 
and what kind of news was not considered fit 
to print—to help us travel the time and space 
to dateline Lima, 1700. All who share concern 
for recovering lost portions of history, the 
past in which mankind’s future is rooted, will 
welcome this news. 


Seven Ways to Subscribe 


That the Library has many friends, we are 
daily reminded. And that our quarterly 
Bulletin is finding new readers and users, we 
are discovering with each day’s mail that 


brings orders for subscriptions as well as an 
increasing choice of good articles and useful 
lists offered for publication. 

To readers who are not yet subscribers, we 
wish to point out how low our Volume 78 
subscription price remains: a mere $7.50, less 
than the actual cost of printing. Now some of 
our friends are advertisers, and that helps. 
Our staunch friends Albert Boni and his col- 
leagues at Readex help basically to sustain 
this publication. But each additional sub- 
scription helps too, because printing costs dó 
not rise that much with each new unit. There 
are other ways to subscribe, however, that can 
help the whole complex of The New York 
Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden 
Foundations, in particular its research 
component—which is facing an operating 
deficit of over $2.5 million this year. One fine 
way to subscribe is to send $500 (or more) to 
Friends of the Library, Room M-6 (The New 
York Public Library, Fifth Avenue & 42nd 
Street, New York, NY тоот8), and thus 
become a Fellow of the Library, with perqui- 
sites that mclude a Bulletin subscription. 
Another is to become a Patron of the Library 
by contributing $1,000 (or more) and auto- 
matically to receive, in addition, a special 
print of a limited edition: currently the signed 
silk-screen Sunrise poster by Carol Summers— 
a Friend who is (we hope) now receiving this 
mailing. 

(If you wish to subscribe in connection with 
giving $тоо or more as an Associate, or $250 
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or more as Supporting Friend, the book- 
keeping will be simple if you add the sub- 
scription price to your check, e.g. $107.50 or 
$257.50, and make note of its purpose.) 

Any form of subscription will make us 
happy (the normal procedure 1s described on 
our contents page); the larger forms will make 
us institutionally healthier, as well. (The 
Sunrise print by Carol Summers may be 
purchased outright from the Library's News 
Bureau, Central Building, Room 221, or from 
the Administrative Office of the Performing 
Arts Research Center at Lincoln Center; 
poster $1o, signed print $тоо.) 


Our Isadora 


On September 26 the Library and Random 
House are publishing jointly a work we are 
both proud of. It is a fine book, an important 
work of scholarship, and it grandly satisfies 
the Library's special interest in making 
attractively and accurately available the unique 
documents in its collections. The second part 
of the book's title specifies the valuable and 
fascinating materials we are speaking of; the 
third part names the editing scholar: 


"Your Isadora" 
The love story of Isadora Duncan and 
Gordon Craig told through letters and 
diaries never before published. 
Edited, with a connecting text, 
by Francis Steegmuller 
(399 pages; $12.50; available at the Library's 
Sales Shops at Lincoln Center and in the 
Central Building) 
Recent winner of a National Book Award 
(2971) for his biography Cocteau, Francis 
Steegmuller is well known as a scholar of 
great insight and explicative power displayed 
also їп two studies of Flaubert and biographies 


of Maupassant and Apollinaire. The love 
story of Duncan and Craig is a familiar and 
poignant drama, but it is shown in clearer 
focus by their intimate correspondence and the 
fruits of extensive research into the careers of 
both. Details and nuances that have been 
missing or mistaken in previous accounts, 
including Isadora's own moving yet often 
impressionistic My Life, correct and clarify 
our understanding of these two creative 
spirits, revolutionizers of the arts of dance and 
stage design, especially in the biographical 
dimension. The surviving letters are mostly 
Isadora Duncan's, though Gordon Craig’s 
presence 15 sustained by his diary entries of the 
time and later. Isadora's Life was a liberated 
and liberating book yet also in part a self- 
deprecatory performance; what it understated 
that comes clear in “Your Isadora” is the 
essential nobility of her character and the 
intellectual quahty of her defiance of con- 
ventions. As the true story unfolds, we see her 
acts as brave and principled responses to 
circumstances of entrapment which compelled 
her to think deeply about the nature of 
morality and art. 

The letters are filled with her reflections 
about herself as artist and woman, the 
discipline that went into her dancing, the 
charm that disarmed those shocked by her 
freedom. And the events recounted seldom 
lack expressions of the artistic dimension of 
her daily Ше: her grueling European and 
Russian tours (including the electrifying St 
Petersburg debut that deeply influenced ballet), 
her pregnancy and the birth of Deirdre in an 
isolated cottage on the Dutch dunes, her and 
Craig’s friendship and association with 
Eleanora Duse, Konstantin Stanislavski, and 
other artists, Deirdre’s tragic drowning at the 
age of seven and Isadora’s despair, her 


reluctant parting from Craig when his 
demands on her became insatiable. 

They continued to be ш touch, and indeed 
neither again met so radiant a partner. The 
volume contains some of Craig's glowing 
tributes to Isadora as artist, and some of his 
tormented reproaches and denunciations. 

Over two hundred of the letters and most of 
the photographs and documents published 
here are from the Craig-Duncan Collection in 
the Library’s Dance Collection. Some are from 
the Irma Duncan Collection, which extends 
the Isadora Duncan correspondence beyond 
the range of the present story. Together these 
two collections, both in the Library’s Dance 
Collection, constitute a primary source almost 
without peer in the archives of dance. 

The expenses of calendaring and transcrib- 
ing these materials and of the supplementary 
research that involved examination of Craig 
materials in Texas, Paris, and London were 
borne by Random House, which is also paying 
the costs of production and has assigned a 
royalty to the Library to enable us to give 
careful editorial treatment to other docu- 
mentary treasures. 


A Fragrant Memorial of Our Founding Father 


A joint publication by the Library and by 
Sleepy Hollow Restorations bears the self- 
explanatory title: The Worlds of Washington 
Irving 1783—1859; from an Exhibition of Rare 
Book and Manuscript Materials т the Special 
Collections of The New York Public Library, 
Selected and Annotated by Andrew B. Myers 
(1974; clothbound $8.95; paper $5.50 at our 
Sales Shops). The exhibited material 15 from 
the Arents Collections, the Berg Collection of 
English and American Literature, the Manu- 
scripts and Archives Division, the Prints 
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Division, and the Rare Book Division —such 
is the Irving spread. 

Washington Irving, a founding father of 
American literature and of this Library, well 
deserved the friends who have collaborated to 
produce this testimonial of his “fragrant 
memory, personal and literary” (p ix). We do 
not recall ever reading/viewing a more effec- 
tive “montage” of excerpts, portraits, and 
miscellaneous documents than this guided 
tour by Professor Myers. Again and again he 
chooses just the telling scene, quotation, detail 
of history or biography or travel to lead us 
with a sense of vital continuity through the 
four “worlds” of Irving’s own experiencing 
and creative recording: the worlds of Knicker- 
bocker wit, European culture, public service, 
and semi-retirement on the Hudson. Myers’ 
own linking paragraphs appear rarely and 
modestly, replaced by just the right yet 
striking passages from other biographers and 
Irving scholars (including Irving himself). 

The comfortable portrait of Irving resting 
on a grassy knoll, reproduced on the front 
cover of the volume, establishes the proper 
posture for the subject, the volume, and the 
readers. Relaxing so, as we turn the pages, our 
minds pondered a curious phenomenon: that 
the photographic portraits of Irving (no 100; 
compare no 87) bear a somewhat closer 
resemblance to the sketched portrait of John 
Jacob Astor (no 61) than they do to sketches 
of Irving himself, including his own self- 
portrait (no or) and his favorite professional 
portrait (no 92). Speculation that Irving 
planned to write a life of Astor was false, but 
Astor before his death “had pre-planned the 
free Astor Library,” our first component, and 
our being reminded that Irving was the first 
president of the Board may have influenced 
our reverie of confused identification. 


Ms veri ora. 
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MAYELLEN BRESIE 


News-sheets Printed in Lima between 1700 and 
1711 by José de Contreras y Alvarado, 
Royal Printer 


А Descriptive Essay and Annotated List 


I N EARLY eighteenth-century Lima, a well-known printer of the period, José de 
Contreras y Alvarado, lived and practiced his trade. Examples of his printing have been 
preserved and various details of his life are known; however, this description of a collection 
of publications printed by Contreras y Alvarado brings out a previously unknown aspect of 
his career. The collection here described contains over one hundred separate printed pieces 
bound into a single volume and bearing a collective title page.! This volume, located in the 
Rare Book Division of The New York Public Library, consists (with two probable excep- 
tions) of works published in Lima between the years 1700 and 1711. Because the majority of 
the 112 pieces do not appear in previous bibliographies of Peruvian printing and are be- 
lieved to be unique examples, their bibliographic description will serve to fill a lacuna in 
present knowledge of early Imeria printing. The particular significance of the collection is 
due to the fact that it consists almost entirely of examples of characteristic news-sheets of the 
period, for which scant information is presently available. The description of these news- 
sheets in terms of their historical context and news content will make a contribution toward 
a more comprehensive knowledge of the antecedents of the periodical press in Peru, and its 
progression from primitive news-sheet to daily newspaper. 
In the Spanish-speaking world, the typical early news-sheet was the relación, or account 


1 Title of the collection: Diarios y memortas de los тутт; Con las qve se ban recibido por cartas, y gazetas, 
svcessos principales, y noticias mas sobresalientes en de Europa en el mismo tiempo; Con licencia del Real 
esta Ciudad de Lima, Corte del Peru; Desde 17 del mes Сошето, En Lima, por Joseph de Contreras y Al- 
de mayo del айо de 1700 basta fines de diziembre de varado, Impresor Real. 
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—a narrative description usually treating only one subject, current event, or natural phe- 
nomenon, as did its literary counterpart, a poetic narrative usually in the form of a romance. 
The early relaciones published in Spain frequently contained news of the adventures of the 
conquistadores, and the marvels of discovery in the Indies, printed from manuscript ac- 
counts received in Spain. А Spanish edition of the account of the discovery of America 
addressed by Columbus to Luis de Santangel was printed in Barcelona in 1493, and, by the 
year 1500, at least seventeen editions of the Columbus letters reporting his first voyage to the 
New World were printed in the principal cities of Europe.? Once centers of population be- 
came established in the Spanish possessions and the printing press made a debut there, 
traffic in news was a two-way process. Accounts of European news and colonial news were 
published and reprinted both in Spain and in the colonies, primarily in the two great 
viceregal capitals of New Spain and Peru. 

The first relación known to be published in the colonies was the Relación del espantable 
terremoto que agora nueuamente ba acontecido en la cibdad de Guatimala (Mexico 1541)? 
Two early examples of this genre of Spanish printing relating to Peru appear in the Maggs 
Bros Catalogue no. 429* and are now owned by the Henry E. Huntington Library. Although 
each relación is possibly unique, the two may nevertheless be taken as representative of their 
type, and they demonstrate the spread of American news events to European audiences at a 
very early date. In the viceregal capital of Lima, the first identified publication of this nature 
bears the title Relacion de lo que hizo Don Beltran de Castro, y de la Cueva enla entrada de 
Iuan de Aquines ingles por el estrecho de Magallanes y mar del Sur. It treats of the sudden 
appearance in the Pacific of the English pirate ship the Dainty, commanded by Richard Haw- 
kins, son of the notorious John Hawkins. Although the relación carries no date of printing, it 
was published at the instance of the viceroy by Antonio Ricardo. Medina, in his La Imprenta 


2 Frank Н. Robbins The Columbus Letter of 1493 4 
(for full bibliographic information for most works 
cited in the footnotes, see the list of “Sources” at the 
end of the article). 

3 Joaquín García Icazbalceta Bibliografía mexicana 
del siglo XVI no. 3. 

4 Maggs Bros Bibliotheca americana et philippina 
раги (catalogue no. 429) p 36, no. 56: Este es un traslado 
de una carta que fue embiada de la ciudad del Cuzco 
provincia del Peru a esta muy noble & muy leal ciudad 
de Sevilla, en que cuenta por muy esenso la victoria que 
vuo el muy magnifico © reverendo senor el señor 


licenciado de la Gasca, Presidente & governador de las 
provincias del Peru contra Gonzalo Pizarro; assi 
mismo cuenta del numero © personas señaladas de que 
se hizo justicia (Seville 1548); p 40, no. бо Treslado de 
una carta embiada, de la ciudad de los Reyes a esta 
ciudad de Sevilla contando de como se ba alcado en 
el Cuzco Francisco Hernandez contra la $.С.С.М. del 
Emperador Nro Señor; y assi mesmo de сото en- 
tonelaron a Ventura Beltran porque mato su muger 
(Seville 1553). 
5 José Toribio Medina La Imprenta en Lima no. 6. 
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en Lima, assigned it to the year 1594—the events described having occurred between May r7 
and July 2 of that year. 

"Throughout the colonial period the relación continued to be printed with variations in 
title, sometimes being called memoriales or cartas. As will be discussed below, the term was 
not always used in a precise sense, and the content of the relación sometimes overlapped 
with that of other characteristic news publications—indeed the use of the word relación in 
the title was not a necessary prerequisite for this type of publication. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century, a new type of printed news medium appeared 
in Spain and flourished concurrently with the relación. The noticiario, characterized by a 
broader, more worldwide scope of interest, followed the model of the gazettes which had 
been initiated in European cities such as Antwerp, Frankfurt, and Paris. Typically, it car- 
ried a more or less fixed title, and included some statement as to the period of time covered as 
well as the date of publication. However, the noticiario was occasional, and its publication 
depended upon the arrival of ships or mail bearing letters, official dispatches, and relaciones 
or gazettes from other places. It contained a synthesis of news from all these sources, and 
might be reprinted or excerpted in places far distant from its origin. 

Almost simultaneously with the appearance of the noticiario format, the content of 
news-sheets changed as well. In addition to information of a factual nature, they began to 
include editorial comments designed to influence the opinion of the reading public. The 
issuing of relaciones and noticiarios in Spain caused frequent controversy ; sometimes these 
publications were restricted by Crown regulations and at other times they were used by the 
Crown and other political interests to further their own goals. Although civil censorship for 
books began in Spain at the time of Ferdinand and Isabel, it appears that the laws remained 
unenforced with regard to news-sheets until these strayed from factual news reporting and 
began to exhibit either a personal or political partisan bias. 

Also at this time the Spanish noticiarios, despite the vicissitudes of communication, 
began to make efforts toward greater periodicity, though they continued for the most part to 
be mere translations of foreign gazettes, supplemented by news from personal sources. 
During Philip IV's reign, the first officially sponsored and regularly published gazette began 
publication under the editorship of Fabro Bremudan in Madrid in 1661. Schulte considers ` 
that the earliest comparable paper in the New World was the Gazeta general, sucesos de 
este ario de 1666 published in Mexico City (1666), which used as its source a Sevillian ga- 
zette modeled on that of Bremudan. 


6 See Henry F Schulte The Spantsb Press 72—73, 76, 79, for the discussion of the development of Spanish news- 
sheets in the seventeenth century. 


News-sheets Printed in Lima between 1700 and 171x II 


A study of seventeenth-century Mexican news-sheets based on a description of a group 
of these materials held by the Latin American Collection of the University of Texas in 
Austin provides evidence of earlier exemplars of the noticiario format in Mexico, however.’ 
News-sheets contained in the Garcia Icazbalceta collection include at least four items 
printed before 1666 whose titles reflect their content as a miscellany of news from Europe. 
The first of these gives the news through April 1641, and although it does not bear a place or 
date of publication, Medina included it in his La Imprenta en Mexico.® Although the bibli- 
ographies of Mexican and Peruvian printing furnish numerous seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century examples of relaciones and noticiarios carrying news of Spain and the other Euro- 
pean countries, the noticiario publications continued to be issued on an occasional basis 
contingent upon the arrival of the news from other sources.? Thus they lacked the most 
important element of periodical printing—consecutive publication at regular intervals of 
time. 

The New York Public Library volume composed of a collection of news-sheets published 
by José de Contreras y Alvarado includes both relaciones and noticiarios printed in Lima, 
most of which are not known to have been described in any bibliography. Eighteen pam- 
phlets are included, the majority of which fall within the definition used for a relación. Of 
the eighteen, ten appear in sources for Peruvian imprints. Two carry Spanish imprints and 
give no evidence of having been reprinted in Lima. None of the twenty-five noticiarios in the 
volume is found in the standard Peruvian bibliographies. Comparison of texts shows at 
least two of the noticiarios to be excerpts faithfully copied from the Gazeta de Madrid, and 
one item probably printed in 1706 (no. 54 in the annotated list below) is an exact reprint of 
the Gazeta de Madrid of December x 1705, with the addition of two pages of news from 
Saragossa. (The earliest Peruvian reprinting of the Gazeta de Madrid described by Medina 
bears the date 1715.) 

More importantly, the volume features an unusual series of seventy-three local news- 
sheets with the general title Diario de noticias sobresalientes en esta ciudad de Lima. Each 
news-sheet, although not numbered, generally covers a stated period of approximately 
three months. Taken as a whole, they chronicle the events of Lima for an eleven-year period 
between 1700 and тутт. Throughout this time-span, only three short periods are not repre- . 


7 Mina Jane Grothey “Seventeenth-century Mexi- 9 Forachronology and listing of pre-periodical news 
can news-sheets, Precursors of the Newspaper: A De- printing in Lima, see Carlos A. Romero Los Orígenes 
scription of the Garcia Icazbalceta Collection” thesis: del periodismo en el Реті: de la relación al diario 1594- 
Univ of Texas, Austin 1969. 1770 (Lima: Librería . . . Gil 1940). 

8 Medina La Imprenta en Mexico no. 550. 
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sented—August-September 1701; July 1704; and April—July 1705. The title of the first 
Diario in the series gives evidence that it was intended as the initiation of a new venture, 
since it closes with the words “апа the printer of this city will continue to inform you in the 
future [concerning] all the mails.” It is of course possible that later items were printed in the 
series, and that the collection does not include examples of all such items printed. Only one 
of the Diarios, the issue for September-November 1711, which is the next to last of the series 
included in the New York Public Library volume, appeared in Medina’s La Imprenta en 
Lima (no. 734, located in the Archivo de Indias). Vargas Ugarte in the 1969 edition of the 
Manual de estudios peruanistas mentioned the Diario of April 8-May 18 1701, without 
giving the source of his information or the location of the issue described.!° 

The standardized title formula, the consecutive nature of the publication, and the 
extended period of time covered by this Lima news-sheet certainly entitle it to be charac- 
terized as a true periodical publication. Slight variations of title and aberrations in the time- 
span covered occur, but the serial nature of the Diario is unmistakable. Of further interest is 
the scope of the news-sheet, which deals primarily with local Peruvian news, and other 
American news, rather than merely reprinting information from European gazettes. 

The use of the word Diario (daily) in the title is not intended to imply daily publication, 
but rather the nature of the format which is that of a diary. A caption beginning with the title 
formula heads each of these news-sheets, followed by the inclusive dates of events contained 
and, at times, other specifications of contents. In the left-hand margin there appears the 
specific date of events reported, in distinctive italic type. Entries were not made for all dates 
of the month, but only those dates on which newsworthy occurrences took place. One has 
the impression that the printer set type for the news-sheet as news became available, and 
concluded it when an appropriate number of pages had been filled, or a certain period of 
time had elapsed. This observation is borne out by the contents of the news-sheets, as in 
instances when the serious illness of a person is announced on an early page of an issue, and 
the death of the same person reported on a subsequent page. 

During the period of publication of the Lima Diario de noticias, noticiarios containing 
news from Europe complemented the local news, and the two publications were on occasion 
issued together. Though both publications depended upon the mails and arrival of ships for 
their contents, the noticiario was more likely to burgeon in length with the arrival of the 
aviso (official dispatches, or sometimes the ship on which this mail arrived) for the viceroy, 
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while the Diario usually comprised either four or eight pages. The issuance of a relación 
when specific events of transcendental interest needed to be reported to the people of Lima 
supplemented both types of publications, the noticiario and the Diarto. Throughout the 
years, one can discern a change of pattern in the publication of these two. During the earlier 
period of publication covered by the collection, a noticiario was likely to be excerpted or 
copied from foreign gazettes, and the Diario series was on some occasions included within 
the noticiario under its own caption heading. In later years, fewer noticiarios were issued 
and the news from abroad frequently appeared within the Diario under the caption “Noti- 
cias de España,” followed by summaries from various sources rather than excerpts pre- 
serving the wording of the original. 

The news-sheets give no indication of the extent of the circulation of these publications. 
However, some statements in the Diario, such as the announcement of news which will be 
“printed later in a complete gazette for the information of all the kingdom" (no. 23 in the 
annotated list), seem to imply that the noticiario enjoyed wider distribution than the Diario. 

Some items in the volume do not bear a colophon, due either to a lack of space or later 
loss from trimming, but all items bearing a colophon or title-page imprint contain a state- 
ment of official approval, the most common formula being “Соп licencia del Real Gobier- 
no." Only the sermon preached on the death of Charles II carries ecclesiastical approval as 
well as civil. Thus while it is clear that these news-sheets were published with the consent of 
the government, there is no evidence suggesting whether they were issued at the specific 
instigation of the viceregal government, or merely as a result of the personal initiative of the 
printer. Some of the pamphlets have specific authors and the noticiarios for the most part 
contain either excerpts or summaries of other publications, but one must assume that for the 
Lima series of Diarios, the printer also served as the editor of the news which he drew from 
various sources, usually of an official nature. 

Concerning the printer of the news-sheets, little has been learned beyond what can be 
gleaned from Medina's La Imprenta en Lima.” José de Contreras y Alvarado was a member 


тт The discussion concerning the Contreras family page places it ın 1712, which seems more likely. Im- 


is taken from José Toribio Medina La Imprenta en 
Lima 1 xli, xlv, xlıx-lı Medina’s dates contain some 
discrepancies, since he places the death of José de 
Contreras in 1688, yet states that his son, José de 
Contreras y Alvarado was the only printer in Lima 
between 1686 and 1712. He also gives the death of 
Contreras y Alvarado as 1718, but on the following 


prints over the name Joseph de Contreras appear in the 
Medina bibliography in the year 1689, but it would not 
have been unusual for Contreras y Alvarado to con- 
tinue the press using his father's name. The first print- 
ing contamed in the Medina bibliography over the 
name of José de Contreras y Alvarado is also dated 
1689. 
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of a family of printers which practiced its trade in Lima during a period of one hundred 
years. The progenitor of the line, Jerónimo de Contreras, came from Seville to Lima and 
printed there between the years 1620 and 1639. José de Contreras, son of Jerónimo, con- 
tinued the Contreras press from 1641 until 1688. An effort to secure the license for the print- 
ing of cartillas (primers) 1n Lima ended in tragedy for the family. Juan Contreras, a son who 
had been dispatched to Spain to gain the license, failed in his mission and died on the return 
trip to Peru. José himself apparently died before learning the unfortunate news. 

Another son, his namesake, José de Contreras y Alvarado, then perpetuated the family 
press, which according to Medina was the only printing establishment in Lima until the 
death of Contreras y Alvarado in 1712. The son succeeded more in business affairs than his 
father, for he obtained the license to print the cartillas which had been denied to José de 
Contreras, and was subsequently named Impresor Real, and official printer for the Santo 
Oficio, the Tribunal de Cruzada, and the University of San Marcos. The work of the grand- 
father and father of José de Contreras y Alvarado includes various recorded examples of 
relaciones and noticiarios published during their years of activity in Lima. Thus it-is not 
difficult to imagine that in his very prolific production of news-sheets, Contreras y Alvarado 
was merely carrying on and enlarging a family tradition. Contreras y Alvarado was known 
as a poet as well as a printer. Medina quotes the sonnets he contributed eulogizing Mariana 
of Austria on the occasion of the observance in Lima of her death. The printer also con- 
tributed verses to the volume Lima triunfante published by Pedro Peralta y Barnuevo in 1708 
(Medina Imprenta en Lima no. 731). 

It has long been accepted that the first true periodical published in the Spanish colonial 
empire was the Gaceta de Mexico which began monthly publication in Mexico City in 
1722,! and that the first periodical publication in Lima was the initiation of the Gazeta de 
Lima in 1744,? yet both of these news publications make reference to a precursor in Lima. 
On page one, number 1, of the Gaceta de Mexico we read: 


La feliz duracion de esta Corte estrena su tercer siglo, con el qual comienga a dar a las prensas sus 
memorias dignas de mayor manifestacion, apuntadas en estas Gazetas pues imprimurlas es politica 
tan racional, como autorizada de todas las Cortes de la Europa, dando a la Estampa las noticias que 
ocurren en el breve tiempo de siete dias por el distrito capaz de sus dominios: Difussa esta costumbre 
ha llegada hasta la Imperial Lima, Corte celebre del Perù, y practicando esta plausible diligencia, 


iz José Torre Revello El Libro, la imprenta, y el тз Torre Revello 170. 
periodismo en America 161-62. 
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imprime cada mes sus acaecimentos, y no siendo menos la Muy Ilustre Mexico, Corona de estos 
Reynos, comienga a plantear esta politica. . . .14 


And the Gazeta de Lima on page two of its initial issue stated: 


En todas las Cortes y grandes Ciudades de la Europa esta establicido indefectiblemente el vso 
de las Gazetas, y Mercurios, y en nuestra America, lo practica la gran Ciudad de Mexico, Capital 
del Reyno de la nueba Espafia; comprehendiendo los sucessos de cada mes; assi de aquella Capital, 
como otros que acontecen en sus Provincias, y Reynos àccesorios, sin dexar de incluir algunas 
sobresalientes novedades de Europa, siempre q se hazen dignas de la notoridad. 

En nuestra Corte del Perù, y capital del Reyno la siempre ylustre, y tres veces coronada Ciudad 
de Lima, se observo constantamente este estilo, en los tiempos anteriores, el que ha padecido 
algunos entredichos por vna especie de decedia, bastantemente perjudicial al publico beneficio, y 
al esplendor, y grandeza de vna tan circunstanciada Corte. 


Both of these quotations make reference to the publication of local news in Lima on a 
regular periodical basis, and thus cannot refer either to the relaciones or the occasional 
reprints of European news (noticiarios) known through the work of José Toribio Medina 
and later bibliographers. Pending the discovery of a heretofore unknown collection of Lima 
periodicals, the references quoted from the Gaceta de Mexico and the Gazeta de Lima can 
only be understood as alluding to the Diario de noticias sobresalientes printed by José de 
Contreras y Alvarado. 

The first-known modern printed reference to the collection of Diarios y memorias oc- 
curred in a modest monograph entitled Early South American Newspapers published in 
1908 by George Parker Winship, Librarian of the John Carter Brown Library. Winship had 


N 


14 “The fortunate existence of this Court enters its 
third century by beginning to give to the presses its 
reports which deserve a wider circulation. Printing 
them in these gazettes is a reasonable policy, for all the 
Courts of Europe have authorized printing the news of 
those events which have occurred throughout their 
large domains within the short time of seven days. This 
widespread custom has come even to Imperial Lima, 
the celebrated Court of Peru, where the commendable 
activity of printing the news each month is practiced. 
Not to be outdone, Mexico, the Illustrious Crown of 
these Kingdoms, also begins to cultivate this policy.” 

rs “The use of Gazettes and Mercuries recounting 
each month's happenings is firmly established in all the 
Courts and great cities of Europe. In our America, in 


the great city of Mexico, capital of the Kingdom of 
New Spain, the same practice is followed, and news of 
the provinces and of subordinate Kingdoms ıs ın- 
cluded, as well as, without fail, newsworthy items from 
Europe. 

“In our Court of Peru, and capital of the Kingdom, in 
the forever illustrious and three-times-crowned City, 
this custom, always observed in times past, has suffered 
some restrictions, an example of decadence strongly 
prejudicial to the public welfare and to the splendor 
and grandeur of such an imposing Court.” 

16 Winship gave a transcription of the collective 
title page of the Diarios y memorias and a brief descrip- 
tion of the physical volume with some indication of its 
contents on p 5~7 of his monograph. 





Ап engraving, with a portrait of Charles II of Spain and a symbolic representation of his 
domains, the frontispiece to the “Funeral Sermon on the Death of. . . Charles П...” 
(item то in Diarios y memorias . . .)—Rare Book Division 
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obviously examined the New York Public Library volume containing the collection and 
realized that it had significance for the history of periodical publication in Latin America. 
Earlier in the year he had published a description of the John Carter Brown Library holdings 
of the Gazeta de Lima, which even today are the most comprehensive collection of this 
newspaper in existence. Utilizing Medina's La Imprenta en Lima for information about the 
Contreras family and its publication of early news-sheets, Winship noted that neither the 
series contained in the volume of Diarios y memorias, nor that of the Gazeta de Lima held by 
John Carter Brown were known to Medina, and suggested that the subject of early periodi- 
cal publication in South America (specifically in Lima) had not been fully explored. He 
closed his brief paper with a list of news-sheets recorded in La Imprenta en Lima and ex- 
pressed the wish for “the preparation of a more adequate account of the development of 
newspaper publication in colonial Spanish America."!? 
Miro-Quesada, writing in 1957, quoted a “learned тап”: 


las primeras expresiones del periodismo regular de América Española se logran en los Diarios y 
memorias de los sucesos principales, y las noticias más sobresalientes en esta Ciudad de Lima, 
Corte del Perú . . . que Joseph de Contreras y Alvarado, Impressor Real, publica desde mayo de 
1700.18 


Neither the “learned man" or the source of his statement were identified, and Miro-Quesada 
pursued the matter no further. 

In her work Gaceta de Lima del siglo XVIII, the noted Peruvian historian Ella Dunbar 
Temple mentioned the “serie correspondiente a los años 1700-1711," but did so in a foot- 
note citing sources of information for pre-periodical printing in Lima, among which she 
included Winship’s monograph.” 

It remained for a magnanimous Mexican bibliographer, Francisco Gonzalez de Cossío, 
also responding to the Winship publication, to place the collection of Lima imprints in 
perspective with regard to the history of periodical publication in Latin America. In the 
Introduction to volume 1 of his Gacetas de Mexico, he assigned to Mexico second place in 
priority of periodical printing in Latin America, and stated: 


Ya en Lima, la Ciudad de los Reyes, capital del Perú, aparecía desde el айо de 1700 el primer 


17 Winship Early South American Newspapers 9. José de Contreras y Alvarado, Royal Printer, published 
18 “The first examples of regular periodical printing from May 1700” Carlos Miro-Quesada Laos Historia 
in Spanish America were found m the “Diarios y del periodismo peruano 33. 
memorias” of the principal events and outstanding 19 Temple Gaceta de Lima del siglo XVIII 6-7 
news items in the City of Lima, Court of Peru . . . , that 
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periódico regular americano, editado e impreso por José de Contreras y Alvarado, Impressor 
Real....?9 


González de Cossío was so anxious to make available the information contained in Win- 
ship's monograph (originally published in only 150 copies as a reprint from the Proceedings 
of the American Antiquarian Society for October 1908) that he reprinted it їп Spanish 
translation in volume m of Gacetas de Mexico.?! 

These two scholars, Winship and González de Cossío, perceived the bibliographic rarity 
of the New York Public Library volume as well as the significance of the news-sheets for the 
history of the periodical press in Latin America. However, the news-sheets have yet to be 
exploited for the intrinsic historical value of their content. Since the publication of the 
Diarios y memorias of José de Contreras y Alvarado corresponded almost exactly to the 
years of the War of the Spanish Succession, its news content informed the city of Lima about 
the trials and the victories of the Spanish Crown during the war as well as the repercussions 
of this European dynastic struggle in the viceroyalty of Peru. 

The news-sheets and pamphlets reported the mourning of the citizens of Lima on the 
death of Charles II in 1700, and their joy at the accession to the Spanish throne of the first 
Bourbon king, Philip V. Also included are details of the administrations of three Peruvian 
viceroys, the conde de Monclova, the marqués de Castell dos Rius, and Bishop Ladrón de 
Guevara; and the ecclesiastical administration of Melchor de Liñán y Cisneros, archbishop 
of Lima, who died in 1708. 

Contents of the volume chronicled the pattern of life in Lima—annual observances 
commemorating the founding of the city, the earthquake of 1687, and the military dead; 
chapter meetings of the various religious orders; elections of cabildo (municipal council) 
and university officials; and a plethora of religious activities, such as missions, novenas, and 
the celebration of feast days and saint's days. 

Superimposed upon these recurring events are endless celebrations by the viceregal 
court honoring the birthdays and name days of the viceroy and his wife and of Spanish and 
French royalty. The frequency of these occasions at times gives one the impression that the 
chief function of the viceroy was to preside at the prescribed triumvirate of festivities— 
Mass, bullfights, and plays. The people who attended these galas were the elite of Peruvian 


20 “Previously ш Lima, City of Kings, Capital of 21 Gacetas de Mexico Ш x-xvin. 
Peru, there had appeared, beginning in the year 1700, 22 For a discussion of theatrical presentations, the 
the first regular American periodical, edited and printed local acting company, and literary figures of the period, 
by José de Contreras y Alvarado, Royal Printer’ see Guillermo Lohmann Villena El Arte dramdtico en 
Gacetas de Mextco 1 xii. Luma... part x, chap 1-3, p 315-84. 
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civil and ecclesiastical officialdom, whose names, titles, and attributes recurred frequently 
in the reporting of appointments, elections, and marriages and, finally, at the time of their 
death. A reading of the pages of Lima’s Diario creates an illusion that the population of the 
city consisted almost entirely of titled gentlemen, brave and learned members of the Spanish 
military orders, and of ladies known both for their virtue and the purity of their blood. 

The lower classes, mixed races, and Indians did not fare so well in the reporting of 
Lima’s daily life. Such people were usually mentioned only in connection with some heinous 
crime, an appearance before the Inquisition, or the promulgation of bandos (proclamations) 
restricting their freedom. Two happy exceptions to this neglect were the extensive accounts 
of the exuberant round of bullfights, fireworks, and masquerades sponsored by the craft- 
guilds on the occasion of the birth of the prince, Luis Felipe, and the equally joyful series of 
bullfights and parades held by the Indians of the viceroyalty when a new altarpiece was 
installed in the Indian church dedicated to the Virgin of Copacabana. 

The pages of the Diario mentioned the women of Lima hardly at all except in news of 
religious events and at the time of their own death. On one occasion there was a report that a 
group of curious ladies watched the burning of contraband clothing in the plaza. The more 
typical feminine figure during this period of Lima's history was the beata—the woman of 
quality who retired to her home or to a beatorto and lived a life of genteel and pious virtue 
in quasi-monastic style. One such lady whose activities were recorded in the pages of the 
Diario was Josefa Portocarrero who entered the convent following the death of her father, 
the viceroy. 

Perhaps the most intriguing notices in Contreras y Alvarado’s local newspaper were the 
brief and sometimes cryptic reports of an occasional nature—a comet seen in the sky, earth- 
quakes and epidemics, a shortage of candles, a rise in the price of wheat, or a robbery in the 
Cathedral. 

However, the serious official problems facing the viceroyalty occupied more space in the 
Diario. These problems were: the threat of the Scottish intrusion at Darién, English pirate 
ships in the Caribbean and the Pacific, and, most vexing of all, the appearance of French 
ships in the viceregal ports.? The encounters with the French were characterized by ex- 
treme ambivalence on the part of viceregal officials who were suspicious of the French as 
contrabandists, yet at the same time dependent upon the French ships for protection against 


.23 Erick Wilhelm Dahlgren Les Relations commer- detailed account of the activities of French ships in the 
ciales et maritimes. entre la France et les côtes de Pacific. 
l'Océan Pacifique (Paris: Н. Champion 1909), gives a 
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the English and for communication and convoy to Spain. The situation was even further 
complicated by the difficulty of keeping up-to-date with the official position regarding the 
French, since the period of the war marked an almost total disintegration of communication 
with Spain. 

The irregularity of the aviso bringing royal orders, appointments, foreign newspapers, 
and letters from Spain most certainly had significance for the publication of news-sheets in 
Lima, and may possibly have been a contributing factor in the success of the local Diario. 
Even considering the failure of normal channels of communication with Spain, the network 
of news sources utilized for publication of the Diario was truly remarkable for its diversity. 
Personal and official communications received from Buenos Aires, Chile, Potosi, Gua- 
manga, Quito, Cartagena, Guayaquil, Panama, Mexico, and the Antilles all formed the 
basis of news items, as did information and gazettes received from the French ships recently 
arrived from Europe. 

The issue of the Diario for March-May 1703 (no. 30 in the annotated list) mentioned the 
printer by name and gave notice that the privilege of Crown printer had been granted to 
Contreras y Alvarado. This was evidently a renewal or revalidation of the privilege, since, 
according to Medina, Contreras had been serving as royal printer since 1693. In her discus- 
sion of seventeenth-century news-sheets published in Mexico, Mina Jane Grothey con- 
cluded that regular local news publications were not printed in Mexico at this time because 
the foreign “‘gazettes” were a safer source of information than reports of local occurrences 
subject to official licensing and censorship problems.” This aspect of news gathering did not 
pose a problem for Contreras y Alvarado who operated with a license from the Spanish 
government and utilized official sources for much of his news. In all of his news publications 
he exhibited a totally correct position with regard to the government, always referring to 
the king with great loyalty and to the viceroy with complete respect. If a bias may be per- 
ceived in his news-sheets, it is against the enemies of Spain. In spite of his official orientation, 
he did provide general news to the people of Lima, and he demonstrated a good journalistic 
concern for the accuracy of the information he printed. Sometimes he assured his readers 
that a notice came from a reliable private source, and other times cautioned that it required 
further confirmation from official sources. In one instance, when Spanish disenchantment 
with the French was at a high level, he published news received from French ships, but 
warned that it would not be prudent to believe it. 

The complete official rectitude of the entire collection of news publications is broken 


24 Grothey 17. 
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only in the final item of the volume. This satirical poem of forty-four pages entitled “Juicio 
fanatico, esperanzas ahorcadas, verdades vistas, desengafios ciertos, triunfos de Philipo 
Quinto, y mercedes del Archiduque'?? is both startling and puzzling, coming as it does at 
the end of an eleven-year series of proper and conventional news reporting. The title page 
(reproduced herein) gives as the author of the poem Menardes Lebesquer (most surely a 
pseudonym) and carries a fictitious imprint and license. 

Written in elaborate Baroque style in ten-line stanzas (décimas), the poem at first glance 
seems to mirror the laudatory poems so much in vogue at the time, but the resemblance 
disappears quickly. The poet began by characterizing fanatics as people lacking fidelity and 
balance, who speak without reason. Under the pretext of repeating the comments of these 
fanatics, he then proceeded to versify in a scurrilous and scatalogical fashion upon Queen 
Anne of England, the Archduke Charles, and even Philip, the king of Spain. As the poem 
developed, the wrath of the author was directed against Spain's enemies, including the 
Spanish grandes who defected to the Allied side, and the poem ended by acclaiming the rule 
of Philip, triumphant over his adversaries. 

Although the poem bears a fictitious imprint, its printing composition is comparable to 
other pamphlets printed by Contreras y Alvarado. The work was identified with the 
Contreras press by a woodcut initial “M” on the first page. The same woodcut occurs in a 
pamphlet printed in Lima in 1715% by Jerónimo de Contreras who continued the family 
press after the death of his brother José, presumably in 1712. A further association with the 
viceroyalty was the reference within the poem to a pastoral letter of Diego de Ladrón y 
Guevara, written while he was bishop of Quito. 

The authorship of the poem presents greater difficulties of identification. The writing of 
poetry was a popular art in Lima, as witnessed by the poetry contests held by the University 
of San Marcos, and reported by José de Contreras y Alvarado. There were any number of 
people living 1n Lima who could have composed such a poem, including Pedro José Ber- 
müdez de la Torre who sometimes used the pseudonym Francisco Santos de la Paz?’ (see 
no. ror in the annotated list), and Pedro Peralta у Barnuevo. But the printer José de Contreras 
y Alvarado was also a poet, and the subject matter of the poem 1s the same as that with 
which he dealt as printer of Lima’s news-sheets. It 1s tempting to conjecture that he wrote 


25 The ttle may be translated “Fanatic judgment, del Reyno de Chile, el dia 12. de Octubre de este айо de 
strangled hopes, seen truths, deceptions certain, їп- 1715 (Medina Imprenta en Lima 750) 
umphs of Philip V, and favors from the Archduke.” 27 Guillermo Lohmann Villena, in El Arte dra- 
26 Oracion panegyrica en bazemiento de gracias del mático en Lima . . . , refers to Francisco Santos de la 
Capitulo, que celebró la Provincia de la SS. Trinidad Paz (322). 
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this most unusual poem as a cathartic release from convention denied him in his official 
capacity as royal printer, but that would be impossible to verify without further evidence. 
However, it is probably safe to assume that due to its satirical nature the poem was not 
circulated as widely as the other items in the group. 

The collection thus ends on an enigmatic note with a poem of uncertain authorship. The 
last issue of the Diarto contains a very lively description of a bullfight held in Lima, and 
gives no indication of the news-sheet's cessation. It seems likely that the end of the series of 
news-sheets foreshadowed the death of the printer in the following year, but other factors 
such as a lack of interest, shortage of paper, or failure of official cooperation cannot be dis- 
counted, nor can the possibility that further issues of the Diario were indeed printed but 
have not survived, or having survived, have not thus far been identified. 

The annotated list which follows includes 112 items, two of which were presumably 
published in Spain, and twelve of which have previously been listed in sources for Peruvian 
imprints, leaving a total of 98 Lima imprints believed to be previously undescribed. Three 
distinct types of materials appear: x) pamphlets, including relaciones, or accounts of a single 
subject; 2) noticiarios (reprints, summaries, or excerpts of news from foreign gazettes) ; and 
3) the Diario de noticias sobresalientes en esta ciudad de Lima, a significant local news- 
sheet, which on the basis of its fixed title, periodicity, and consecutive publication should be 
assigned priority of periodical printing in Spain's New World colonies. At the time of their 
publication, these three series of publications served to inform the city of Lima about both 
local and foreign events; today, they constitute for the scholar a previously untapped source 
of information and perspective concerning the political and social history of the viceroyalty 
of Peru in the early eighteenth century. 


ANNOTATED LIST 


The volume containing the items listed consists of a total of 1,045 pages measuring 20.3 by 
14.5 cm. It is bound in a nineteenth-century, rebacked calf binding decorated with a gold 
rule bordering each edge and a small gold rosette 1n each corner of both covers. All edges 
are gilt and have been trimmed. The Keeper of Rare Books (Lewis M. Stark, now retired) of 
The New York Public Library was unable to supply any information about the provenance 
of the volume beyond the accession number 10142-43 of The New York Public Library, 
Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations, and the year of purchase— 1896. The notation £5 
appears on the verso of the flyleaf, suggesting sale of the volume at that price sometime in 
the past. 
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Items in the volume are printed on laid paper with several different watermarks. Printing, 
inking, and imposition are of poor quality; however, more care has been taken with the 
pamphlets, which are artistically composed, and some of which have engraved plates. 
Emendations and corrections in ink have been made throughout; several entire headings 
have been supplied in ink. This fact, together with the printing of a special title page de- 
scribing the contents of the diverse materials spanning a period of eleven years, suggests that 
the volume may have been brought together by the printer himself, or his successor, as a 
house copy. 

Since the items described in the list are bound tightly in the volume, some decisions as to 
the actual extent of an individual printed item were, of necessity, arbitrary. Judgment has 
been made on the basis of information available, i.e. title statement, textual content, format, 
fold collation, catchwords, and colophon. Each entry below consists of a numbered item 
giving title, imprint or colophon, descriptive notes, citation to bibliographic sources, and a 
brief, selective description of contents. To facilitate identification of the three types of ma- 
terials included in the volume, each item has also been numbered within series, coded as 
follows: 

P pamphlets, including relaciones 

N noticiarios 

D Diario de noticias sobresalientes 
These categories must, in a sense, also be considered provisional, due to the overlapping of 
cháracteristics which was noted above. In order to show the continuity of the Diario series, 
each diario was numbered even when a particular one appeared within an issue of a noti- 
ciario, and each carries a statement of inclusive dates. 

Titles, imprints, and colophons have been transcribed faithfully, except where modern 
type fonts make this impractical. Spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and accentuation all 
appear as in the original with only two exceptions. The long “s” has been transcribed by a 
conventional “‘s,” with the ligature for “ct?” (in words such as octubre) has been transcribed 
by the two separate letters “с” and "t." However, no attempt has been made to show varia- 
tion in type size, including large and small capital letters or the use of italic type. Line endings 
are indicated with the slash (/). 

Since only one of the items bound within the volume contains numbered pages, each 
item was described in terms of printed pages. While preliminary and terminal blank pages 
were not counted, intermediate blank pages were counted as part of the text. Format was 
noted for each item, and fold collation was given if signed leaves occur. Each entry contains 
a notation of the source of the title transcription (title page or caption) and illustrative 
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features are described briefly. A note concerning the physical condition of the item may, in 
some instances, suggest that for certain of the items the colophon was possibly removed in 
trimming. 

Because materials in the volume were printed in Lima, it was felt that those items con- 
taining news of the viceroyalty of Peru and its relationships with other Spanish colonial 
centers were most significant. These materials have been annotated with the intention of 
giving an idea of the nature, variety, and emphasis of the local news printed and circulated 
during the period. Pamphlets and items containing reprints or summaries of the news from 
Spain and other European countries are treated more briefly, with annotations that give 
only an indication of the type of information included. 


Title Page 
DIARIOS, / Y MEMORIAS / DE LOS SVCESSOS / PRINCIPALES, Y NOTICIAS / mas sobre- 
salientes en esta Ciudad / de Lima, Corte del Perù. / DESDE 17. DEL MES DE MAYO / del Año de 
1700. hasta fines de / Diziembre de тутт. / CON LAS QVE SE HAN RECIBIDO / por Cartas, y 
Gazetas de Europa / en el mismo tiempo. / [Below line of type ornaments] CON LICENCIA DEL 
REAL GOUIERNO. / En Lima, Por Ioseph de Contreras y Alvarado, Impressor Real. / 

[1] p (verso blank), reproduced herein. In border of type ornaments. 


т (D-r) May 17 - July 3 1700 

DIARIO, / QUE CONTIENE LAS / NOTICIAS MAS SOBRESALIENTES / desde 17. del mes de 
Mayo hasta la partida de este Correo; / y continuarà participarle en adelante todos los / Correos 
el Impressor de esta Ciudad. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno. En Lima айо de 1700. / 

[4] р. 4to. Caption title. Initial “L” (5 lines). 

Two French ships in Pisco refused permission to land.—Bishop Diego Ladrón de Guevara returned to his 
diocese.— Officials investigated trade with the French.— Birthday of the viceroy’s wife celebrated with bullfight 
and comedy by Calderón de la Barca.—Earthquake without damage.— Theft of sacred objects from the Church of 
the Virgin of Carmen.— Ships entering and leaving Callao.—Unwersity: Dr Bernardo Zamudio elected rector.— 
Audiencia (tribunal of law with administrative and legislative powers): Appointment of Dr Pedro Vázquez de 
Velasco as alcalde del crımen.— Deaths: Father Agustín Briseño, Franciscan provincial of Chile; Father Alonso 
Riero; Mother María Antonio de la Cruz; Bishop Ascona in Buenos Aires; doña Mayor de Salvatierra, mother of 
Lic. José de Santiago Concha, alcalde del crimen. 


2 (D-2) July 4 - Aug 18 1700 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA CIVDAD / de Lima desde 4. de Julio de 
este presente айо de 1700. hasta la partida de / este Correo de Agosto. / 

[4] p. 4to. Caption title. 
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Outbreak of dysentery.—Arrival of don Francisco Ibañez de Segovia, governor of Chile.—Fr. Juan de 
Arguelles consecrated bishop of Panama in Trupillo.—The frigate Nuestra Señora del Carmen arrived with news 
of the shipwreck of three Spanish vessels off the coast of Chile.— Viceroy freed three prisoners in celebration of the 
Spanish victory over the Scots ш Portobelo.—Correg:dor of Arica charged with furnishing supplies to the French, 
and trading with them.—Queen’s name day observed with bullfight and presentation of the play “Quien es quien 
primia al amor.”—Religious procession to the Hill of Saint Christopher.— Soldier killed in Callao by Julio Rospil- 
losi, alcalde of that city.—Silver arrived from Potosi.—Situado (subsidy, usually for defense) prepared for de- 
parture to Panama and Cartagena.— Celebration of saint’s days: St Dominick, St Ignatius of Loyola, and St James. 
—Deaths: Lic. Ignacio de Aybar in Quito; dofia Elena Rodriguez de Cortereal ; don Benito de la Portilla, corregidor 
of Azangaro. 


3 (D-3) Aug 20 — Oct 6 1700 
DIARIO DE LAS NO- / TICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Ciudad de Lima desde 20. de 
Agosto de / este presente afio de 1700, hasta / este Correo de Setiembre. / Colophon: Con licencia 
del Real Govierno, En Lima айо de 1700. / 

[8] р. 4to Caption title. 


Spanish vessels arrived from Panama and Chile —Notice of French ships ш Рака received in mail from 
Quito.— Mercedarian and Franciscan orders held provincial chapter meetings —Dr Marcos de la Mata appointed 
professor of theology in Saint Martin College.— Wedding of don Antonio de Mari to dofia Rosa de Lujan.— 
Reopening of the Church of Our Lady of Monserrate.— Situado departed for Panama and Cartagena carrying 79 
falcons as a gift from the viceroy to the king —Soldiers levied for the prestdsos of Panama, Portobelo, Darién, and 
Caledonia.— Two Frenchmen and one Negro from Santo Domingo arrived in Lima.—Letters received from 
Acapulco give news of the safe arrival of the condesa de Cañete en route to Spain, and of a ship from the Philippines 
carrying “the finest clothing ever seen, of special fabrics.” —“‘Noticias de Espana avidas por la via de Mexico."— 
New appointments by the king.—English ships in Cuba. Novena ш the Cathedral closed with public procession 
of the Holy Crucifix —Promenade to the hermit of Samt Jerome at the Hill of Amancas —Deatbs: Conde de 
Olmos, corregidor of La Paz; Lic. Lucas de Segura y Lara, pastor of Santa Ana parish. 


4 (D-4) Oct ro - Nov 26 1700 
DIARIO DE LAS NOTICIAS MAS SOBRESALIEN- / tes en esta Ciudad de Lima desde то. de 
Octubre de este aiio de / 1700. hasta este correo de fines de Noviembre. / Colophon: Con licencia 
del Real Govierno, en Lima айо 170o. / 

[4] р. 4to. Caption title. Lower margin closely trimmed ; some text missing on p [3]. 


Veneration, by the viceroy and all the faithful, of the statue of Nuestra Sefiora del Aviso, whose tears 
warned of the earthquake of Oct 20 1687.— Mission also held ın the Jesuit church — Birthday of the Spanish 
Queen Mariana of Newburg celebrated by Mass, bullfight, and Calderón de la Barca play, “Los Emperios de seis 
horas."— Departure of the governor of Chile, don Francisco Ibañez de Segovia.— Birthday of the king, Carlos II, 
celebrated by the viceregal court with solemn Mass, bullfight, and play, “Los Sucesos de tres horas” by the conde 
de Granja.—In dispatches from Panama, news of the arrival in Cartagena of the Spanish squadron of Admiral 
Pedro Fernández de Navarrete.—Navios de permiso (ships licensed to trade) in harbor at Buenos Aires.—News of 
French vessels in Yerbabuena received in the mail from Arequipa.— Viceregal appointments.— Ten per cent tax 
on all ecclesiastical revenues proclaimed by papal bull for the defeat of the Scots and other heretics.— Deaths: don 
Francisco Colmenares, royal treasurer; Father Cristóbal Toro of the University of San Marcos; Fr. Sebastián de 
Pastrana, bishop of Paraguay; don Juan Gómez de Loaysa, dean of the church of Guamanga 
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5 (D-5) Nov 28 — Dec 30 1700 
DIARIO DE LAS NOTICIAS MAS SOBRESALIENTES / en esta Ciudad de Lima desde fines de 
Noviembre hasta ultimo / de Diciembre del Año de 1700. / 

[4] р. 4to. Caption title. Upper margin closely trimmed; some words in heading trimmed. 


Ceremonious publication of the Bull of the Holy Cross in San Francisco Church with the participation of 
the viceroy, audiencia, and other civil and ecclesiastical authorities.— Visit on St Andrés Day to the Hospital Real 
de los Españoles, recently restored from earthquake damage.— Quarrel between the marqués de Santiago and his 
stepfather.—Return to Callao of the patacbe (naval vessel used for courier service and coastal duty) Santa Cruz 
which carried mercury to Acapulco.— Birthday of the viceroy's wife, the condesa de Monclova, celebrated with 
bullfight and comedy “El Tercero de su afrenta" by don Pedro Calderón.— Two French ships in port of Ilo were 
refused permission to take on food and water.—Newborn baby saved from the waters of the canal and baptized, 
but dies five days later.—News from Cartagena via Panama that don Juan Días Pimienta, governor of Cartagena, 
had, under order of the king, imprisoned the judge who came from Spain for the trial of don Diego de los Rios, 
former governor of Cartagena.—Earthquake in Santiago and the cordillera (mountain range) of Chupa in Chile. 
—Inauguration of the Church of Nuestra Sefiora de Copacabana, Indian parish church newly restored after earth- 
quake damage —Shipwreck off the point of Santa Elena of the royal ship San Miguel with loss of 200,000 pesos for 
the Spanish fleet in Panama and money of private persons.—Deaths: Cristóbal de Virués, popular actor. 


6 (D-6) Jan x – 3x 1701 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA CORTE / de Lima desde т. de Enero de 
1701. asta fin de dicho mes. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Сошегпо impresso en Lima Año 
1701. / 

[8] p. 4to Caption title. Upper margin trimmed, some text missing at top of p [2]. 


Cabildo elections confirmed by the viceroy.—News from Panama via the royal ship Jesús María, returned 
from delivering the situado.—Movement of the Spanish fleet under Admiral Fernández de Navarette.— Aviso 
from Lima to the king left Cartagena.— Instruction from the king to the viceroy of New Spain for the defense of 
Darién.—Spanish ships in. Cartagena, Portobelo, and Manta.—Appointments in the consulado de comercio 
(guild of merchant importers).— Aviso from Spain: Awards of nobility titles; appointments to royal councils and 
secretariats ; ecclesiastical appointments; decree for creation of a new fleet; “Provisiones para el Perv”; news from 
Rome, Germany, and France.—Ship left for Valdivia with the situado and many vagrants banished from Lima. 
— Messenger from the coast brought news of French ships in Ilo.—Departure from Callao of the ship Our Lady of 
Mercy for Santa Elena point to recover the silver lost in the wreck of the ship carrying the situado to Panama.— 
Aviso to Spain forwarded on the same ship — Celebration by the Indians of the papal bull recognizing Nicolás de 
Diós, an Indian from Chiclayo, as stervo de Dios.—Deatbs: Father José del Castillo; don Juan Saens Cascante, 
regidor 


7 (D-7) Feb 1 - Apr 7 1701 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Corte de Lima desde т. de Febrero de 
1701 hasta principios de Abril. / 

[8] p 4to. Caption title. Upper and lower margins trimmed. Some text missing at bottom of p [8]. 


News of the king’s good health received from Saint Lucar de Barameda (he had in fact died on Nov т 1700) 
—Spanish gazettes: Royal appointments, news from Spain, Rome, London.—Recovery of the situado progressing 
at Santa Elena.—Don Gregorio Nuñez de Rojas, ordor (a judge of the audiencia) of La Plata and don Tomás 
Fernandez, oidor of Quito, entered the city.—Archbishop announced to the dean and cabildo the request of the 
Pope and the king for an ecclesiastical subsidy of one million pesos for important public needs of the monarchy. 
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—Mulatto sentenced to public death on the gallows for killing a poor woman.—News from Huancavilica con- 
cerning the illness of the governor, don Matias de Lagunas.— Earthquake tremors.— Archbishop gave dispensa- 
tion for the eating of meat during Lent after consultation with the doctors concerning the incidence of dysentery. 
—Inquisition tmprisoned a large group of lower-class women, presumed to be witches.— Novena to St Francis 
Xavier m the church of the Jesuits for relief from the illnesses suffered in the city.— Three Indians publicly whipped 
an the streets and sentenced to six years on the island of Callao.— Stations of the Cross by the Cofradía del Santo 
Christo de Burgos in the Convent of Saint Augustine.— Deaths: don Juan de Alaga Sotomayor; José de la Cadena, 
capellan real; dofia Ana Gertrudis de Ovando; dofia Josefa de Orozco; don Andrés de Miesses; don Matias de 
Lagunas, governor of Huancavilica; doña Jacoba de Figueroa; don Francisco Garcia Hidalgo, cura real; don 
Francisco de Quesada, secretario de camara. 


8 (P-1) 

[Cross above] RELACION / DE LA TRISTE FATAL NVEVA DE LA MVER- / TE DEL REY N. 
SENOR D. CARLOS II. QVE ESTA EN GLORIA, / con las circunstancias del nombramiento de 
Successor, en el Serenissimo / SENOR DVQVa DE ANjOV, hyo segundo del Serenissimo DELFIN; 
y de la / Junta de Сошегпо, que señalo su Magestad en su Real Testamen- / to en el interin que 
entraba su Successor a la / posession de sus Reynos. / Colophon: [Below broken line] Con licencia 
en Cadiz por Crisoval de Requena / айо de 1700. / [Below broken line] Reimpressa en Lima. Con 
licencia del Govierno Supe- / rior; por Ioseph de Contreras, y Alvarado Impressor / Real. Año 
de x7or. / 


[13] р. with final blank. 4to signed А-В? [C]-[D]* (Dz wanting). Caption title. 
Medina Imprenta en Lima 708; Vargas Ugarte Impresos peruanos 1127. 


8 cont. 
COPIA DE CLAVSVLAS DEL TESTAMENTO, QUE OTORGO / el Rey N. Senor D. Carlos II, 
[que esta en gloria] tocantes 4 la formaci- / on de la Junta de Govierno, en 2. de Octubre de 1700. / 
P [973] of item 8. 
Medina Imprenta en Lima 705; Vargas Ugarte Impresos peruanos 1118. 


Relación concerning death of Charles II.—Decree of Oct 29 1700 im favor of Cardinal Portocarrero, arch- 
bishop of Toledo.—Excerpts from Gazeta de Madrid.— Provisions of will regarding succession of the Duke of 
Anjou and appointment of interregnum council.—Exchange of letters between the Spanish queen and Louis XIV 
of France. 


9 (D-8) Apr 8 — May 18 1701 

[Cross above] DIARIO DE NOTICIAS / SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA CORTE DE / Lima, y 
otras avidas de Europa, desde 8. de Abril has- / ta 18. de Mayo de este айо de 1701. / Colophon: 
Con licencia del Real Gouierno; impresso en Lima año de 170r. / 


[4] p. 4to. Caption title Upper and lower margins closely trimmed. 
Vargas Ugarte Manual de estudios peruanisticas (4th ed) p 157. 


Aviso de España: Confirmed the death of Charles 1; death of the Pope; death of the Duke of Gloucester. 
—Public officials and the people of Lima joined the viceroy in mourning the death of the king.— The city was 
saddened by the deaths of Father Gerónimo de Urrutia, Augustinian ; General Francisco Tinoco; don Francisco de 
Parcera; don Juan José de los Rios; “Y de otros dos personas de menos cuenta." —Appointments by the viceroy. 
— Father Juan Pérez de San Vicente, Mercederian, embarked ın Callao to begin ecclesiastical visitation of the 
Provincia de los Llanos. 
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то (P-2) 

SERMON FVNEBRE / EN LAS EXEQVIAS DE / Nuestro Catholico Monarcha Don / Carlos II. 
que de Dios goze: / PREDICOLO, / EL LIC. D. GABRIEL JOSEPH / de Alvarado y Abarca, Cura, 
y Vicario del Pueblo de Lambaieque, Examinador Sino- / dal, y Visitador General del Obis- / pado 
de Truxillo. / CONSAGRALE / AL LIC. DON ANTONIO DE / Aranguren, del Consejo de su 
Ma- / gestad en el Real, y Supremo / de Indias. / [Below line of type ornaments] CON LICENCIA. / 
Impresso en Lima por Ioseph de Contreras, y Alvarado, Impres- / sor Real, del S. Oficio, y de la 
Santa Cruzada. Año de 1702. / Colophon p 16: CON LICENCIA DEL GOVIERNO. / Lima тт. 
de Agosto de 1702. / Imprimase. / EL CONDE. / Ayessa. / 


[42] p and frontispiece. 4to ш half sheets signed л? $? $? $$* [x]? (x2 wanting) A-E?. 

Full-page engraved portrait of Charles II (verso blank) as frontispiece (reproduced herein). Title page 
(verso blank) 

Vargas Ugarte Impresos peruanos 1128. 


Funeral sermon preached on the death of Charles II by Gabriel José de Alvarado y Abarca of Lambayeque. 
—Approbation of Juan Pérez de San Vivente and Juan de la Pefia.—License of the Ordinary. 


тт (0-9) May 2o - July 13 1701 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA CIUDAD / de Lima desde 18. de Mayo 
hasta 13, de Julio de este айо de 1701. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno. En Lima Айо / 
de 1701. / 

[8] р. 4to. Caption title. 


Shipwreck off Pisco.— Corpus Christi Day observed in mourning for death of the king.— Birthday of the 
viceroy celebrated respectfully.—Official appointments.— Cabildo announced by town crier the price of one real 
for 18 ounces of bread and six pesos for one fanega of wheat —Funeral services for the king observed with great 
solemnity and “una viva representacion de la Magestad difunta,” with participation of the nobility and civil and 
ecclesiastical officials of Lma.—Royal cédulas (document issued by the king) received from the king advising the 
viceroy of the intention of the English and Dutch to invade the Indies — Dedication of the Church of Saint Augus- 
tine.— "Provisiones de Curatos."—News “que ha venido de los Valles" concerning a plague of crickets and extra- 
ordinary rainfall, resulting ın a food shortage. 


12 (N-1) 
RELACION / DE ALGVNAS NOTICIAS DE EVROPA, QVU / зе һап anticipado a los Cajones del 
Aviso, que lle- / garon a 14. de Iunio a Portobelo. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno. 
En Lima айо de 1701. / 

[8] p. 4to. Caption title. Colophon of Lucas Antonio de Belmar, Madrid 170o, on p [7]. 

News of the accession of Philip V to the throne of Spain received on Sept 9 in letters from Geronimo de 
Cordova, oider of the audiencia of Panama.— Excerpt of a letter from Louis XIV of France to Cardinal Portocarro 


taken from a gazette published in Madrid.— The viceroy proclaimed acclamation of the new king on Oct 5, in 
anticipation of official notices expected in the aviso. 


13 (P-3) 
SOLEMNE / PROCLAMACION / Y CABALGATA REAL, QVE EL DIA / 5. de Octubre de este 
afio de 1701. hizola muy Noble, / y Leal Ciudad de los Reyes Lima, levantando Pendones / por el 
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Rey Catholico D. FELIPE V. de este nombre N. / Sefior (que Dios guarde) fevorizada del zelo fiel, 
y aman / te Lealtad del Excelentissimo Sefior D. Melchor / Portocarrero Conde de la Monclova, 
Virrey / del Peru, &c. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno en Lima Por Ioseph de Contreras, 
y Alva- / rado Impressor Real Afio de 1701. / 


[28] p. 4to in half sheets signed [A]-G? Title page (verso blank), with engraved plate of armorial crest at 
head of title. Panel of type ornaments at head of p [3] followed by initial “E” woodcut (4 lines) 

Medina Imprenta en Lima 709; Vargas Ugarte Impresos peruanos 1126 cites copy with 20 leaves and 
variant colophon; Araujo Espinosa Adiciones p 70 cites copy with 37 pages and variant colophon. 


Relación of the celebration in Lima of the accession of Philip V with a procession and great ceremony.— 
Civil, military, and ecclesiastical functionaries listed.—On the fourth day of the celebration, the aviso from Spain 
arrived with a cédula signed by the new king on Feb 20 1701. 


14 (D-10) Oct 20 - Dec 18 1701 
DIARIO DE LAS NOTICIAS MAS SOBRESALIENTES EN / esta Corte de Lima. desde 20. de 
Octubre hasta r9. de Diciembre / de este айо 1701. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno: 
Impresso en Lima año de 1701. / 

[4] p. 4to Caption title. 


Lima commemorated the tragic earthquake of 1687.— Celebration of the birthday of the widowed queen, 
Mariana of Newberg.— Marriage of General Francisco Fernández de Sandoval to doña Teresa de Ortega y 
Hurtado —Acclamation of Philip V as king of Spam celebrated with fiesta and three days of bullfights.—News 
from French ships received via letters from Panama, concerning court reform and exile of those cooperating with 
English and Dutch forces, awaits confirmation in the next aviso.—Annual commemoration of dead soldiers ob- 
served in the Cathedral.—Civil and ecclesiastical appointments.— Aviso to Spain departed.—Plague of rats from 
the valleys invaded areas near Lima, destroying the neighboring fields.—Birthday of the viceroy's wife.—Public 
gala celebration of the birthday of Philip V, including presentation of “La Purpura de la rosa" of Pedro Calderón 
and a musical loa (short prologue to a Spanish play, usually praising an important person) in a patio of the vice- 
regal palace.—Deatbs: Dr Alexo de Cepeda, of the Royal University; don Juan de Ceballos; José Vásquez de 
Velasco, rector of the Colegio de San Toribio; conde de Camillas, president of Puerto Bello; Martín Ramírez de 
Arellano. 


15 (0-11) Dec 22 1701 — Feb то 1702 

DIARIO DE LAS NOTICIAS MAS SOBRESALIENTES / en esta Corte de Lima (con otras avidas 

de la Europa) desde fi- / nes de Diciembre de 1701. hasta mediado Febrero de 1702. / Colophon: 

Con licencia del Real govierno: impresso en Lima Por Ioseph de / Contreras y Alvarado Afio 1702. / 
[8] p. 4to. Caption title 


Continued celebration of the new king's reign by the viceroy's entertaming various civil and ecclesiastical 
groups —Silversmiths participated in the festivities by running young bulls in the streets —Official appointments. 
— Parade of the royal standard commemorated x67th anniversary of the founding of Lima.—Name day of the 
viceroy observed with extravagant public procession and presentation of a play.—Gaily dressed silversmiths re- 
peated their bullfight in a patio of the palace.—News from Spain via Cuba and Panama of the king’s marriage to 
the daughter of the Duke of Savoy.— "Relación y Gazeta General" with news from Vienna, London, Milan, 
Brussels, Paris.— Viceroy received via Panama letters from Philip V advising of the death of Charles Il, and n- 
structing that the banner of the new king be displayed ın all parts of the viceroyalty.— Situado left for the presidio 
of Valdivia with 26 men to relieve that post.— Callao held week-long celebration honoring the new king.—Deaths: 
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don Francisco Pérez de Tagle, corregidor of Loja; Father Nicolas Meléndez, prior of the Convent of Saint Augus- 
tine; don Alonso de la Cueva y Olea, in Guamanga; Father Juan Gómez, siervo de Dios 


16 (P-4) 
RELACION / DE LA CAVALGATA REAL, Y / solemne Aclamacion, que el dia 8. de Enero / de 
este Апо de 1702, hizo la muy Noble, y / Leal Ciudad del Cuzco, celebrando la Jura / del Catholico 
Rey D. FELIPE V. deste nom- / bre, Nuestro Señor, Monarca de las / Españas, y Emperador de las / 
Indias. / [Below type ornaments] D.D.P.J.B. Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno. En Lima: 
Por Ioseph / de Contreras, Impressor Real. Afio de 1702. / 
[бо] р. 4to signed [A]-G* HP. Title page (verso blank) with engraved plate of armorial crest at head of title. 
Medina Imprenta en Lima 714; Vargas Ugarte Impresos peruanos 1134. 


Relación by don Pedro José de Bermudéz of the procession and other elaborate festivities held ın Cuzco to 
celebrate the accession of Philip V to the throne of Spain. 


17 (N-2) 
NOTICIAS DE EVROPA, AVI- / das en varias Gazetas impressas en Madrid desde / 19. de Iulio 
hasta 27. de Setiembre del айо passado de / 1701. que vinieron por la via de Panama en el Patache / 
Santa Cruz que entró en Paita a 27. de Marzo de este / айо 1702. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real 
Govierno. En Lima por / loseph de Contreras Impressor Real / Año de 1702. / 

[17] p (with final verso blank). 4to signed A* a* [B]? (B2 wanting) Caption title. 


News received from Майга. Affairs of the royal court ~The Spanish king's journey to Barcelona.— 
News from The Hague, London, Vienna, Milan, and Paris. 


18 (D-12) Feb 15 ~ Apr 7 1702 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS MAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ES- / ta Corte de Lima (con otras avidas de 
Europa] desde me- / diado Febrero hasta principio de Abril de 1702. / Colophon: Con licencia del 
Real Govierno impresso en Lima Afio 1702. / 

[4] p. 4to. Caption ntle. 


A sign 15 seen in the sky on various nights, moving from the east to the west.—Novena to Saint Francis 
Xavier at the College of San Pablo — Letters from Panama with news of Spain.— Marriage of cavalry captain José 
García Ciudad to dofia Josefa Fernández Montejo.— Letters from Buenos Aires and news from the island of San 
Gabriel advised of two French ships arriving in Rio de Janeiro to barter gold for silver; it 1s presumed that these 
are the same two ships which have now entered Pacific waters.—Don Pedro de Villavicencio entered the city with 
honors to be received as oidor —Deaths: Father Francisco de Ozerin ; don Manuel Coello de Almeida of the Order 
of Christ, in the Hospital de San Andrés, where he served 12 years ministering to the poor; don Diego de Zúñiga, 
doña Indora Blanco; a child of two, grandaughter of the marquesa de Villafuerte. 


19 (D-13) Apr 12 — May 28 1702 

DIARIO DE NOTICIAS MAS SOBRESA- / lientes en esta Corte de Lima desde 12. de Abril hasta 
4. de / Junio de 1702. / Colophon: CON LICENCIA DEL REAL GOVIERNO, EN LIMA AñO 
DE 1702. / 


[4] p. 4to. Caption title. Lower margin trimmed; some catchwords clipped 
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Viceroy ordered that carriages were not to be used in the streets during Holy Week and gave clothes and 
alms to 12 poor people as a Lenten devotion —Don Luís de la Кеша arrived from Panama with packages and 
gazettes for the viceroy.—French ships ш port of Iquique with patent to rid the seas of pirates.—Ships arrived 
from Chile bringing 9,000 fanegas of wheat.—In official council of war, it was decided to respond to the French 
that they would not be allowed to trade, but only to reprovision for the return trip through the Straits, since even 
Spanish ships were not permitted the use of the Straits for purposes of trade, and the seas did not need to be de- 
fended.— Father Agustin Hurtado, missionary in Guamanga, savagely killed “con la inconstancia natural de esta 
gente."— Situado sailed for Panama with 125,000 pesos, bringing the amount sent by the viceroy during his ad- 
ministration of Peru to 3,018,149 pesos, 6 reales, exclusive of 42,671 pesos and 5 reales sent to Caledonia Bando 
sent by the viceroy to the corregidor of Pisco ordering all persons there trading with the French return to their 
homes under pain of confiscation of property and imprisonment.— Much illness in the city.—Deatbs: Dr José 
de la Rea, cura of the Cathedral; Fray Juan de Palacios, Dominican; Fray Gregorio Casasola; Lic. Miguel de 
Salazar, capellan real; Capitán Francisco de Figueroa Urbina; don José de Urdarugui y Luján, marqués de Villa- 
fuerte; don José Antonio Cabero of Pisco. 


20 (N-3) 
NOTICIAS DE EVROPA HABIDAS POR / la via de Cartagena de 24. de Enero de este Апо / 1702. 
y recebidas en Lima à 26. de Junio de este mesmo año. / Colophon: Con licencia del Govierno, / 
en Lima: por Ioseph de Contreras / Impressor Real. Айо de 1702. / 

[8] р. 4to. Caption ttle, 


Translation of news printed in Paris, Oct 29 170x.— Account of King Philip’s travels to Catalonia —News 
of the war.—News from Rome.— List of persons тоо years old or older who died in France in 1701. 


21 (N-4) 

NOTICIAS DE MADRID, QVE LLEGA- / ron a Mexico en dos Urcas en d fueron 8U quintales 

de / azogue, y salieron de Cadiz a 19. de Agosto; y llega- / ron a la Vera-Cruz el dia 29. de Octubre 

del айо de / туот. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno; Impresso en Lima айо de 1702. / 
[8] p. 4to Caption title. 


Arrival, on July 25 1702, of letters from Spain, Gazeta de Madrid reprinted ш Mexico, and dispatches from 
Guatemala not previously received, due to the loss of the aviso to Peru. 


2x cont. (0-14) June 4 — July 31 1702 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS MAS SOBRESALIENTES EN / esta Corte de Lima desde 4. de Junio 
hasta fines de Iulio de este / año de 1702. / 

P [58] of item 21. 


Birthday of the viceroy celebrated.—Domunicans honor Fr. Juan Gómez Lego of the Convent of Rosario 
— Letters received from Panama and Havana.—French ships escorted the flota (Spanish merchant fleet which 
sailed ın convoy between Spain and her colonies) from Havana to Cádiz.—Don José Terrones elected rector of the 
University of San Marcos.— Water-fountain installed in the jail at the expense of don Juan de Murga of the Order 
of Santiago.— News of Madrid received from Buenos Aures.— French ships in Pisco.— Dedication of the Church of 
Saint John of God, and the church of the Mercedarian order —Public procession to Saint Christopher’s Hill.— 
Inquisition: Auto de fe for four men and ten women on June 27. Viceroy observed privately and enjoyed a generous 
repast in the quarters of the inquisitor, don Francisco Valera, at midday —Convicted persons made public penance 
m the streets on the following day.—Deaths: dofia Inez de Ircio; don Sancho Pardo de Figueroa, bishop of Quito. 
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22 (N-5) 
NOTICIAS DE EUROPA, QUE TRAE EL / Aviso de España y salio de Cadiz à 22. de Febrero este 
айо / de 1702. y llegó à Lima 4 12. de Agosto del mesmo año. / 


[x6] р. 4to signed A-D*. Caption title Line of text, possibly colophon, trimmed at bottom of p [16] below 
broken line. 


Arrival of queen in Spain.—Letter from Louis XVI of France to King Philip of Spain.— Decree for the 
governance of Spain during the king's absence in Italy.—Secular and ecclesiastical appointments made in Spain 
since March 1701.—News from Rome, Paris, Milan, Brussels, London, The Hague, Madrid, Cádiz, Venice, and 
Ceuta.—Deaths.—“‘Provisiones en Indias." 


23 (D-15) Aug 2 — Oct 28 1702 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA CORTE DE / Lima desde principio de 
Agosto а fines de Octubre de este айо de 1702. / 

[4] p. 4to. Caption title. Lower edge trimmed; colophon possibly missing. 


Aviso arrived from Spain with seven dispatch boxes and news which will be “printed later in a complete 
gazette for the information of all the Kingdom."—Marnage of the king to the Princess of Savoy, doña María 
Luisa Gabriela, celebrated in Lima.—Packages arrived from Mexico with 25 copies of the life of the bishop of 
Guadalajara, Juan de Santiago de Leon Garabito, which were distributed to the clergy by the viceroy.—Special 
news from Potosi of the arrival on July 17, in Buenos Aures, of two ships bringing the new governor, 200 men 
for the presidio, and corregidores for various locations.—Letter from Guayaquil concerning wreck of a ship 
carrying goods and “negros bozales" (newly imported slaves), with only 14 of 59 persons saved.—Augustinians 
and Jesuits held missions.—Anniversary of the earthquake observed with great devotion.—Deaths: Dr Francisco 
Valera, inquisitor of the Santo Tribunal, who left his library to the Discalced Carmelites; дойа Catarina de 
Perales, in Ica; Governor Tomás de Argandoña, ш Madrid, doña Margarita Teves Manrrique; doña María 
Ignacio de la Cueva. 


24 (N-6) 
NOTICIAS QVE HAN LLEGADO CON EL AVISO DE / Езрайа que salió de Cadis à тт. de Mayo 
de este апо 1702. y entró en / Lima a 30 de Octubre de este mesmo aiio. / 


[12] p. 4to. Caption title. Lower edge trimmed; some text missing at bottom of p [2] and [xo]; colophon 
possibly tnmmed. Page [5] signed B. Other signings trimmed? 


25 (P-5) 

APROBACION DEL DOCTOR / Don Pedro Ioseph Bermudez de la / Torre y Solièr, Alguacil 
mayor de Cor- / te dela Real Audiencia de Lima. / Colophon: LICENCIA DEL REAL GOVIERNO. 
/ Lima 2. de Septiembre de 1702. / Imprimase. / EL CONDE. / D. Blas de Ayessa. / 


[то] р. 4to signed 42 44° 444 (49. wanting). Caption ttle. Initial “D” (6 lines). Dated Lima y Agosto 
30. de 1702 and signed Doct. D. Pedro Joseph Bermudez de la Torre y Solièr. 
First Approbation only in Medina Imprenta en Lima 710; and Vargas Ugarte Impresos peruanos 1133. 


Approval for publication of Galeria de las mvgeres fvertes by Pierre le Moyne, translated from the French by 
Fernando Bravo de Bedoya. 
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26 (0-16) Nov 4 1702 — Jan 1 1703 

DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Corte de Lima desde Noviembre de 
1702. asta principios de Enero / de este айо 1703. / Colophon: CON LICENCIA DEL REAL 
GOUIERNO EN LIMA / por loseph de Contreras Impressor Real. / 


[4] P. 4to signed А, Caption ttle. 


Relics of Toribio Alfonso Mogrovejo transferred to a new chapel.— Departure of the armada announced 
by town crier in all the towns of the kingdom.— Letters from the president of Panama that he had sent a detach- 
ment of soldiers to ascertain the plans of a group of Scots and Englishmen who had come to Caledoma.—In later 
letters the president advised that 600 men had advanced and that the governor, don Miguel Cordofies, was en- 
trenched in his position.— Viceroy held a council of war to arrange for sending aid in the event of a second appeal 
from Panama.—A new image of Christ was installed ın the Cathedral chapel, with the participation of the viceroy 
and the cabildo — The vicar general of the Mercederians entered Lima after attending a provincial chapter meeting 
1n Cuzco.— Birthday of the viceroy's wife.— Marriage of Diego de Esquivel y Navia to doria Josefa de la Espinola y 
Villavicencio.— King's birthday celebrated by the authorities with solemn Mass and a play by Calderón de la 
Barca.—Father Cipriano Barasi, Jesuit, founder of the mission to the Moxos, killed by the Indians.— Official 
appointments and elections.— Letters from Cartagena concerning the arrival of Monsieur Ducas with contractual 
shipment of Negroes and remforcements for the Spanish garrisons.—Flota left Havana in August convoyed by зо 
French ships.—Deaths: don Luís de Heredia Dávila, a man of great humility who slept on a table for 26 years and 
asked to be buried without clothes; Dr Ignacio de Ixary Mendoza, cura of San Marcelo parish; Sister Juana de 
Jesás, María y Joseph. 


27 (N-7) 
NOTICIAS DE EVROPA AVIDAS POR PANAMA DE LA / Esquadra, que salio del Puerto de la 
Coruna 4 fines de Junio del / айо passado 1702. y se tuvieron en esta Ciudad de Lima el dia 13. / 
de Febrero de este айо 1703. / Colophon: CON LICENCIA DEL REAL GOVIERNO EN LA 
IMPRENTA / Real aiio de 1703. / 

[20] р. 4to signed A—E?. Caption title. 


King’s arrival m Naples —Queen entertained in Saragossa with a masquerade.—News from Rome, Milan, 
Paris, Brussels, Vienna, London, and The Hague. 


27 cont. (D-17) Jan 13 - Mar 8 1702 
*NOTICIAS PARTICULARES DEL DIARIO DE ES- / tos meses desde 13. de Enero asta 8. de 
Marzo de este апо 1703. / 

P [r9]-[20] of item 27 (linked to previous page by catchword). 


Letters from Panama that the Scots robbed and burned Darién.—Dutch waylaid Portuguese ship carrying 
Negro slaves, money, and passengers between Portobelo and Cartagena.— Situado sailed from Callao for Valdivia 
with silver and military provisions.— The Santa Rita arrived from Panama with letters from Spain for the viceroy 
and other persons, and recent gazettes “д a la letra salen umpressas con este Diario."— The viceroy dispatched 
mail for Spain in the ship carrying the situado and provisions to Panama.—News of Spain in letters from Panama 
and Campeche.—Deaths: doña Juana de Urdanegu: y Luzan in Chile; don Ordoño de Samudio; don Francisco 
Luzan Асипа. 
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28 (P-6) 

NOTICIA ESPECIAL DEL BVEN SVCESO, QVE EN LA PRO- / vincia de Cirarà iurisdiccion de 
la Governacion de Popayan consiguie- / ron los Nuestros del enemigo Yngles, vencida, y muerta su 
gente. en el / Rio de Bebara. / 


[4] р. 4to. Caption title. Lower edge trimmed; some text missing on p [2]-[3]. Colophon also possibly 
trimmed. 


On March 12, the viceroy received a letter from the president of Quito concerning the success against the 
English from Jamaica in Popayán.— Account of the news taken from the letter. 


29 (N-8) 
NOTICIAS SEGVNDAS DEL / buen sucesso, y segunda vitoria, que / de los Ingleses cosiguieron 
los nue- / stros en la jurisdicion de Popayan. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno, En la 
Imprenta Real. / Año de 1703. / 

[4] р. ато. Caption ttle. 


On April 2, news was received from the president of Quito concerning the English attack of Antioquia and 
their defeat by Spanish forces under Maestro de Campo Manuel de Herrera. 


зо (D-18) Mar 11 — May 9 1703 

DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA CIUDAD / de Lima desde 13. de Marco 

hasta тт. de Mayo de este айо de 1703. / Colophon: CON LICENCIA DEL REAL GOUIERNO. / 
[4] p. ато. Caption ийе. 


Earthquake causing no harm.—Festivity by Consulado de Comercio on the day of its patron, St Francis 
Xavier.—Inauguration of the main chapel and a wooden altar in the church of the Hospital of Saint Lazarus for 
Negroes; of the church of the Hospital of Espirità Santo; and of the main chapels of Santa Ana and Nuestra 
Sefiora de Belén churches —News from Quito concerning victory over English in Popayán.—Father Manuel de 
Непа named provincial of the Jesuits.—Other official appointments.—Privileges for royal printing granted to 
José de Contreras y Alvarado.—News from Potosí concerning arrival of a ship 1n Buenos Aires carrying Negro 
slaves.—King’s birthday celebrated with Mass, bullfight, and Calderón de la Barca play, “No ay burlas con el 
amor."—Shipwreck off Valparaiso with loss of lives and goods.— "Noticias de Espafia."— Deaths: don Juan de 
la Raygada, general, of Callao; dofia Ana de Cuba y Arce; don Pedro de Vega, regidor of Lima; General José de 
Iturrizarta. 


31 (D-r9) May 15 - June 30 1703 

DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA CORTE / de Lima desde mediado Mayo 
hasta principios de Julio de este айо 1703. / Colophon: CON LICENCIA DEL REAL GOVIERNO 
Апо DE 1703. / 


[4] p. 4to. Caption title 


Great suspense because of the lateness of news from Spain and arrival of the galleons in Cartagena.— 
Marriage of General Francisco de Villaica to doña María Teresa Nuñez de Rojas.—Birthday of the viceroy.—In 
letters from the president of Quito, news that four English heretics and one Irish Catholic escaped from the 
English forces and will go to Quito to be instructed by the Jesuits in the Holy Faith.—Patache left Callao with the 
situado and other supplies for Panama.— Two other ships arrived from Chile with produce; the price of wheat and 
bread increased.— José González Terrones reelected rector of the Real Universidad de San Marcos.— Letters from 
Panama with news of America and Europe: Five hundred Englishmen and Dutch attacked San Lorenzo on the 
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coast of Florida on Jan x5. Attack repelled with reinforcements from Havana. Ships off the coast of Caracas with 
the pretext of trade. French ship from Rochelle arrived ın Cartagena with news of the war. Slave ship arrived in 
Portobelo with 500 “prezas” (1.e slaves).—Deaths: Lic. Pedro de los Rios у Vértiz; Matias de Gainza, of Callao; 
dofia María Ventura de la Masa; dofia Luisa de Itazaga y Zarate. 


32 (D-20) Jul 14 - Aug 25 1703 
DIARIO DE LAS NOTICIAS MAS SOBRESALIENTES EN / esta Ciudad de Lima desde 14. de 
Iulio hasta fines de Agosto de 1703. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govlernn [sic] En Lima en 
la Imprenta Real. / 

[4] p. 4to. Caption title. 


Don Francisco López de Discastillo embarked at Callao to take up his duties as president of Quito.—Letter 
received from the president of Panama concerning the victory over the English at Popayán and the sending of 
forces to observe the activities of ships sent to aid the English, and to help friendly Indians in the area, since it 
is felt that the intention of the English is to rob the mines at Darién.—Specaal letter arrived from Potosí with the 
news that a Spanish soldier carrying dispatches from Buenos Aires to the viceroy had been killed by an Indian. 
The captured killer was sentenced and executed, and the dismembered parts of his body placed along the road as 
an example to others.— Name day of the widowed queen mother celebrated with Mass sung by the cappellan real, 
Dr Juan Ramon, professor of mathematics at the Royal University and official cosmographer.— Viceroy pro- 
claimed that fodder may not be sold for more than 12 pesos per quintal.—Name day of the queen celebrated by 
the nobility of the court of Lima, with religious services, bullfight, and a play, “Tambien ay duelo en las Damas" 
by Calderón de la Barca, with loa and sainetes (one-act farces or plays). Provincial chapter meeting of Merce- 
derians.— Deaths: doña Isabel de los Reyes y Rocha; Dr José de Lara Galan, promotor fiscal ecclesiastico ; doña 
Ana de Zarate, 96 years of age; a child of 8 or 9 years, daughter of don Juan de la Cueva. 


33 (P-7) | 

[In border of type ornaments within two rules] ESCVDOS / DE LAS ARMAS / REALES DE 
NVESTROS / REYES CATHOLICOS, / QVE DESDE EL DESCV- / brimiento de este Nuevo 
Mun- / do Año de 1492 han Reynado en / toda la Monarchia de España / hasta el Presente / de 1703. 
/ Y DE LOS GOVERNADO- / res, y Uirreyes, que en tiempo / de cada Rey han Governado / estos 
Reynos. / [Below line of type ornaments] CON LICENCIA DEL REAL GOVIERNO. / Por Ioseph 
de Contreras y Alvarado. / Impressor Real. Afio de 1703. / 


[38] р. 4to signed r? (r2 wanting) A~I*. Title page (verso blank) 
Vargas Ugarte Impresos peruanos 1135* ; Araujo Espinoza Adiciones p 71 cites without collation from Paz 
Soldan Biblioteca peruana p 192, no. 411. 


Reproductions of the coats of arms of the Spanish rulers from Ferdinand and Isabel to the current ruler, 
Philip V, commisstoned by the viceroy to be painted in the viceregal palace at іта. Captions for each gtve bio- 
graphical information, but coats of arms are represented only in outline, without detail.—Final caption gives 
population of Lima as 14,262 1n x600 and 37,234 in 1700. 


34 (N-9) 
NOTICIAS EN PARTICVLAR, / que ha recebido su Exc. con las cartas, que llegaron de / Panama 
à esta Ciudad a 22. de este mes de Septiébre de 1703 / en vna embarcacion, q salió de aquel Puerto 
à 1. de Agosto / de este dicho Ario. / Colophon: CON LICENCIA DEL REAL GOVIERNO / En 
Lima. Por loseph de Contreras Impressor / Real, айо de 1703. / 

[12] p. 4to signed А-С?. Caption title. 
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News of the king's visit to Italy and return to Spain taken from Paris gazettes brought from Panama by 
Monsieur Lecordiel, factor of Negroes.— Arrival of the flota in Vigo under protection of French ships on Sept 23 
1702.—Fleet attacked by English and Dutch after unloading of passengers and silver.—Spanish and French com- 
manders ordered to burn their vessels in the face of superior forces.—Certam Spanish noblemen accused of sedi- 
tious actions.— Letter to the viceroy from don Juan de los Santos Carbajal in Paris advised that he has given to the 
French king a copy of the relación concerning the public acclamation of Philip V ш Lima.— From Panama, Captain 
Eugenio de Alvarado y Colomo sent news that thé situado from Lima arrived safely on July то and that he will 
remain there until the end of August to await the possible arrival of Spanish galleons or dispatches to the viceroy. 


35 (0-21) Sept т — Oct 16 1703 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES / en esta Corte de Lima desde principios de Septiem- 
/ bre hasta mediado Octubre de 1703. con algunas / noticias de España. / Colophon: Con licencia 
del Real Govierno impresso en Lima este aiio 1703. / 

[4] р. 4to signed A?. Caption title. 


Earthquake tremors between one and two in the morning on Sept 1 — By cédula of the king, the first chair to 
study the teachings of Duns Scotus is established in the University of San Marcos, with Father Gregorio Ronceros 
as professor.—Dofia Beatriz Ibañez de Peralta, recently married to Dr Juan de Urquizu, alcalde del crimen, made 
her first call at the viceregal palace.— Provincial chapter meeting of Franciscans.— Missions by the Augustinians 
and Jesuits.— "Noticias de Espafia.”—Hospital Real de la Caridad for women inaugurated new facilities on St 
Cosmos’ and St Damian's day, and received a generous contribution from the viceroy.—Deaths: don Pedro de 
Cuba y Arce, canon; don Francisco Bravo de Sarabia, marqués de la Pica, in Chile; dofia Josefa de Villavicencio y 
la Cueva, wife of the recently named oidor of the audiencia of Chile. 


36 (N-10) 

NOTICIAS DE EUROPA QUE HAN VENIDO EN EL AVISO, / que salio de Cadiz à 4. de Iunio 
de este año 1703, saltò en Manta a 5 / de Octubre. y llegó a esta Ciudad de Lima à т de Noviembre 
de este / mismo айо. / 


[8] p. 4to signed A-B?. Caption title. Signing, apparently consecutive with no. 37, indicates that these 
items were printed together, and possibly issued as one item. 


Continuation of account in Lima gazette of October concerning the king’s journey from Milan to Madrid 
during Dec 1702.—Appointments ın Spain made by the king.— Contributions to the king for the conduct of the 
war.—News from Milan, Brussels, Vienna, Paris, and Rome. 


37 (D-22) Oct 20 - Dec 19 1703 
NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA COR- / te de Lima desde fines de Octubre hasta 20. 
de Di- / ciembre de este айо 1703. con las Provisiones que / traxo para este Reino el Aviso. / Colo- 
phon: Con licencia del Real Govierno Impresso en Lima afio 1703. / 

[4] р. 4to signed C?. Caption title. 


Statue of Our Lady of Rosario, patron of Lima, removed from its chapel during repairs.— Arrival of the 
aviso with dispatches from the king, letters and gazettes printed in Madrid, “Provisiones para el Peru." — Viceroy 
ordered price of paper fixed at no more than 25 pesos per ream.— Return to the port of Callao of the patache 
Santa Cruz which carried the situado to Panama.— Profession of religion of doña María Teresa de Saavedra, 
daughter of the marqués de Rivas.—Festivities for the king’s birthday included play “Mañanas de Abril y Mayo" 
by Calderón de la Barca, and loa describing the king’s trip to Milan.—Ingenious displays of fireworks offered for 


4 
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diversion on the eve of the Feast of the Immaculate Conception.—Deaths: doña Juana de los Rios; Dr Francisco 
Carrasco y Orozco, of the Royal University ; don Tomás Marin de Poveda, in Santiago; дойа Anna de Mendoza y 
de'la Cueva; don Sebastián de Alarcon y Manrique; doña Francisco Burmüdez de la Torre. 


38 (D-23) Dec 23 1703 — Feb 6 1704 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIEN- / tes en esta Corte de Lima desde fines de Diciem- / bre 
del айо passado 1703. hasta principios de / Febrero de este апо 1704. / 

[4] р. 4to Caption title. Lower margin closely trimmed; colophon possibly missing. 

Election of the abbess of the Monastery of Saint Catherine of Sienna.— Bishop of La Paz consecrated, and 
auxiliary bishop of Lima consecrated by reason of the indisposition of the archbishop.— Election of alcaldes for 
the cabildo.—Name day of the city and of the viceroy celebrated Jan 6, with public promenade.—Deformed child 
born to Indian parents in Pisco.— Play at the viceregal palace on Sunday before Ash Wednesday.— Stations of the 
Cross.— Deaths: don Ignacio Vázquez de Acuña , doña María Ponce y Cardenas; don Francisco de la Cueva; doña 
Ana Maria de Arebalo Sánchez Valverde; Father José Rosales, Augustinian. 


39 (D-24) Feb 23 — Apr 15 1704 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ES- / ta Corte de Lima desde fines de Febrero 
asta principios de / Abril de este апо de 1704 con algunas noticias de Europa. / Colophon: CON 
LICENCIA DEL REAL GOVIERNO EN LIMA / por Ioseph de Contreras Impressor Real айо de 
1704. / 

[8] p. 4to signed [А]-В?. Caption title. 

Situado for Panama left from Callao.—News from Buenos Aires: Portuguese in Colonia de Sacramento. 
— Vicar general of Peru arrived ш Paita.— Letters from Panama.—‘“‘Gazeta de Madrid del Martes 3. de Julio de 
1703."— Wedding of General José Laso de la Vega.— Audiencia: Gonzálo Ramírez de Baquedano arrived from 
Chile to assume duties as oidor.— Battle in the Pacific between a French ship and two English ships.— Confiscation 


of property of Germans, English, and Dutch ordered.— Levy of soldiers to oppose the enemy ordered.—Deatbs: 
Francisco de la Puebla, bishop of Santiago; Luis Galindo de San Ramon, and Bartolomé Sotomayor, Mercederians. 


40 (N-xx) 
NOTICIAS DE EVROPA QVE / traxo el Aviso que salio de S. Lucar de Barrameda à 18. de Di- / 
ziembre del айо passado 1703, y Перо à Lima à 14. de Mayo / de este presente de 1704. / Colophon: 
Con licencia del Real Gonierno [sic] Айо de 1704. / 

[16] p. 4to signed [A]-D?. Caption ttle. Signing possibly consecutive with no. 42. 

News from Europe received in gazettes from Madrid for the period May 1703—Dec 1703.— Progress of the 


war.— List of captured ships.—Appointments by the king in Spain.—News from Milan, Flanders, London, Paris, 
Vienna, and Munich. 


4x (P-8) 
REGLAS GENERALES PARA RECONO- / cer las casas de los malcontentos, que se han de 
quemar / en llegando el caso de apurarse la paciencia Espafiola, / en obsequio de su Rey. / 
[2] р. 4to. Caption title. Outside margin trimmed; some text lost. Dated at end: Tengalo assi entendido 
Espafia, Granada, y Septiem / [b]re 5. de 1702. / 


А curious pamphlet directed against Spaniards who spread unfavorable rumors about the progress of the 
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war, read the heretical ‘‘Gazetas del Norte,” and take pleasure ın news of events adverse to the interests of the 
Crown. 


42 (D-25) Apr 19 ~ Jun 4 1704 

DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA CIVDAD / de Lima desde Abril hasta 
principios de Junio de este айо de 1704, con / las Proviciones, assi Ecclesiasticas como Seculares, 
que truxo para este / Reyno el Aviso de España. / 


[4] р 4to signed E?. Caption title. Lower margin trimmed. Colophon possibly missing. Signing indicates 
possible printing with no. 40. 


Earthquake in Quito.— Auto de fé of eleven criminals, one Jew, one heretic, and one blasphemer.—French 
ships captured three Englishmen on island of Juan Fernandez.—English pirate ship robbed two Spanish ships 
without harm to passengers.— Celebration of the king’s name day.—‘“‘Provisiones para el Peru.”—Two armed 
ships commanded by Admiral Pedro de Alzamera Ursino search for enemy English ships. — Marriage of the conde 
de Villaseñor to doña Petronela de Lozisa Calderón.— Deaths: José González Terrones, rector of the University of 
San Marcos; doña Bernabela de la Rocha Carranza; don Felipe de Castañeda, of the Holy Office of the Inquisition; 
don Tomas de Avellaneda. 


43 (D-26) Aug x — Sept 22 1704 
DIARIO DE LAS NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES / en esta Corte de Lima desde principios de 
Agosto has- / ta fines de Septiembre de este presente айо de 1704. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real 
Govierno: En Lima Айо 1704. / 

[4] p. 4to. Caption title. Colophon trimmed. 


Epidemic (vtrguelas) among children; some adults also affected.— Letters from Guayaquil with news from 
Europe brought by Danish ship in Portobelo.—Captured English prisoners brought to Lima.— Monastery of 
Incarnation elects abbess.— Trade in cloth from China and Mexico prohibited by cédula of the king.— Jesuits 
began novena.— French ships left for France.— Dedication of the chapel of the Church of Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 
— Birthday of the queen celebrated by the viceroy and the court.—Deatbs: Dr Diego de Leon Pinelo; doña 
Agustina de Rivera y Mendoza, at 105 years; siervo Francisco de Vivancos; don Francisco de Acuña y Menacho; 
doña Petrolina de Lucio y Robles, doncella. 


44 (D-27) Oct 2 - Nov 27 1704 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES / en esta Corte de Lima desde principios de Octubre / 
hasta fines de Noviembre de este айо de 1704. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Gouierno, 
Ympresso en Lima Айо de 1704. / 

[4] p. 4to. Caption ttle. 


Augustinian mission concluded with procession of penitents.—Dr Diego Ladrón de Guevara entered the 
city.—Earth tremors causing no damage.—News from Callao of French ships in Concepción.— Letters received 
from Panama with news of Europe.—Anniversary of earthquake of 1687.— Pirate ship freed the ship bound for 
Panama after taking its cargo of flour.—French ships in Concepción and Pisco.— Annual memorial for military 
dead.—Weddings.—Publication of the Bull of the Holy Cross —Consulado: Florian Frias Dávila elected ad- 
ministrador general.—Ywo French priests visited the viceroy.—Dr Diego Ladrón de Guevara, bishop of Quito, 
departed on the ship also carrying the situado for Panama and the aviso for the king.—News of Europe in gazettes 
from Paris.— Deaths: Lic. Diego Velázquez y Castro, abogado (lawyer) of the audiencia; Father Diego de Eguiliz, 


S.J. 
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45 (0-28) Dec 1 – Jan 26 1705 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES DESDE PRIME / ro de Diziembre hasta fin del айо 
de 1704. en esta Ciudad de Lima. / 

[4] р. ато. Caption title. 


45 cont. 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES DESDE PRIME- / ro de Enero hasta fines del deste 
afio de 1705. en esta Corte de Lima. / 


Р [3]H[4] of item 45. 


Viceroy received picture of the queen from French ship.— Birthday of the condesa de la Monclova cele- 
brated by the nobility.—Francisco de Mendoza y Cisneros, bishop of La Marganta, returned from a visita (official 
visit of a bishop to inspect the churches of his diocese).—Festivities for the king’s birthday.—French ship entered 
Arica with captured English sloop.—Situado arrived safely ш Paita.—Two French Jesuits en route to China mis- 
sions arrived m Callao on French ship.— Cabildo: Election of alcaldes ordinarios.—Consulado: Andrés Vásquez 
de Velasco elected prior; Juan Bautista Palacios elected consul.—Procession of the royal standard honoring 
founding of Lima.— The warship Sacramento sailed for Valdivia with the situado and reinforcements.—News 
from governor of Buenos Aires concerning victory over Portuguese at Colonia del Sacramento—Deaths: marqués 
de Selva, Pedro de Aguero; Rodrigo de Castro y Mena, vicar general of Peru. 


46 (N-12) 
NOTICIAS DE EVROPA / AVNQVE SE HAN TENIDO ALGV- / nas noticias, manuscriptas por 
la via de Buenos Ayres, y Panamá / no se le avia dado pleno assenso, por no traer la creencia que 
traen / estas impressas en Paris, que se communican como verdaderas / à toda la Europa. / Colo- 
phon: Con licencia del Real Govierno en Lima este айо de 1705. / 

[то] p. 4to signed A? (Az wanting) B-[C]? Caption ttle. Pages [7]-[10] have text supplied in ink at top edge. 


Troops sent by the king of France arrived to aid Spain.—News from Paris, Naples, Brussels, Milan, Lisbon, 
and Warsaw. 


46 cont. (D-29) Feb 8 — Mar 25 1705 
DIARIO DE LAS NOTICIAS SO- / bresalientes en esta Corte de Lima des- / de principios de / 
Febrero hasta fines de Marzo de 1705. con algunas / novedades de Europa. / 


Р [7]-[1o] of item 46. (Linked to previous page by catchword. Heading through the word “hasta” supplied 
in ink on paper used to mend original page.) 


News received in letters from Panama concerning arrival of two French vessels with shipment of Negro 
slaves.—Father Ignacio de Campo of the Dominican order named vicar general of Peru.—Man executed by gar- 
rote for making counterfeit money.— Profession of religion by doña María Teresa Enriquez de Saavedra.—Mar- 
riage of the conde de la Laguna to the daughter of the conde de Portillo attended by the nobility of Lima.—Shortage 
of candles for funerals and devotional purposes.—French warship in Pisco sent to Lima; gazettes published in 
Paris between Feb 15 and Mar 4 1704.—Don Antonio Zamudio, corregidor of Cajabamba, received by the 
viceroy.—Letters from Panama concerning the safe arrival of the situado and of the aviso from Lima to Spain. 
Marqués de Castell dos Ruus expected in Portobelo en route to take up his duties as viceroy of Peru.—Appoint- 
ments in Spain. 
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47 (D-30) Aug — Oct 1705 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS DE ESTE CORTE / de Lima desde mediado Agosto de 1705. hasta / 
mitad de Octubre del mismo Ало. / [Supplied in ink on paper added to mend original page] 


[8] р. 4to. Caption title Page [5] has left bracket and closing parenthesis ın signing position, suggesting the 
form of the letter *D." 


Name day of the queen celebrated with solemn Mass but the play scheduled was postponed because of the 
illness of the viceroy with “herpes militar."—Procession to the Convento de Rosario to ask divine assistance with 
the problems of poor crops, epidemics, and other calamities.— Viceroy received the last sacraments and made his 
will.—In letters from Panama news of English ships in that area and near Cartagena.— Viceroy's death at the age 
of 7o, on Sept 20, mourned by all classes because of his charity in restoring the city following the great earthquake. 
— Viceroy buried respectfully and ceremoniously, and with the participation of all civil and ecclesiastical func- 
tionartes.—Bando issued by the audiencia concerning penalties for persons of all classes who conspired to avoid 
the royal fifth due the king on all extractive metals.— Deaths: doña Graciana de Urtaso y Villavicencio; doña 
Luisa de Morales y Aramburu 


48 (D-31) Oct 17 — Nov 18 1705 

NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN LIMA / desde mediado Octubre, hasta fines de Noviembre / 

de 1705. con algunas novedades de Europa. / [Supplied in ink on paper used to mend original page] 
[4] p. 4to. Caption title. P [1]-[2] have text supplied in ink on top margin. Lower margin trimmed; colophon 
possibly missing. 


The condesa de Monclova, widow of the late viceroy, moved from the viceregal palace.—Archbishop re- 
turns to the city fully recovered in health.— President and oidores of the audiencia grant appointments for vacant 
offices —Deceased soldiers honored in church services by order of the king.—Deaths: don Diego Mejia, former 
president of the audiencia of Charcas; Captain Miguel de Рейа y Lillo; Lic. Juan de Elviso Murillo; Cristóbal de 
Villavicencio y de la Cueva; Fr. José de Figueroa, founder of the Hospital of Refugio. 


48 cont. 
NOTICIAS DE EVROPA. / CAPITVLO DE CARTA DE CADIZ FECHA EN / 24. de Diziembre, 
escrita à un correspondiente de Mexico, y este la comunica / por Carta de 18. de Iulio de 1705. 
à otro de esta Ciudad. / 

Р [3]-[4] of item 48. 

News of the war.—Eighteen persons imprisoned in Cádiz on suspicion of cooperation with the English and 


Dutch.—Avisos for Peru leaving Cádiz in October of the previous year were captured by the Enghsh shortly after 
departure.—News from Europe received in Portobelo through a Cuban sloop calling in that port. 


49 (N-13) 
DE QVATRO GAZETAS DE MADRID / d[e]l mes de Iunio de 1705. impressas, se han copiado 
los / parraphos siguientes. / Colophon [p 14]: Con licencia en Cadiz, por Christoval de Requena, 
afio de 1705. 

[16] р 4to signed [A}+D? Caption title. 

Death of Emperor Leopold.—News of the war.—News from Vienna, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Badajoz, 


Valencia, Barcelona.—“Relacion de lo sucedido en Barcelona desde que las Armadas Ingleza y Olandesa dieron 
vista à esta Plaza hasta su perdida." — "De Gazetas de Madrid hasta 6. de Octubre de 1705 ” 
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50 (D-32) Dec то 1705 — Jan 26 1706 
DIARIO DE LAS NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES DE ESTA / Corte desde Diciembre de 1705. 
hasta fines de Enero de 1706. có / varias noticias del Assentista de Panama al Excelentissimo 
Señor / Conde de la Monclova. / Colophon: Con licencia do [sic] les [sic] Superiores en Lima Año 
de 1706. / 

[4] р 4to. Caption title. 


Marriage of don Luts de la Raynaga to doña Margarita de Mendoza Dávilos y Rivera.—Dr José de Santiago 
Concha of the audiencia engaged to dofia Angela Roldan Dávila y Solorzano.— Birthday of the king observed by 
the viceregal court.— The situado for Panama left in the patache Santa Cruz under command of Fernando Bravo 
de Laguna carrying 200,000 pesos of ће king’s royal fifth, and also money of private individuals.— '*Noncias de 
Evropa qve remitio el assentista de Panama.” —“‘De Gazetas impressas en Pariz este айо 1705.”—Cabildo- Elec- 
tion of alcaldes.—Shipwreck of English pirate ship off Esmeraldas.— Deaths: don Fernando de Espinosa y Pastrana; 
don Diego Vallejo, canon and secretary to the archbishop; don Juan de la Serna; dofia Magdalena de Merlo. 


51 (0-33) Feb x2 — Apr 23 1706 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ES- / ta Corte de Lima de mediado de Febrero 
hasta mediado de / Abril de 1706. / Colophon: Con licencia de los Superiores; En Lima Año 
de 1706. / 

[4] p. P [1] signed B or E. Caption title 


Mother Leonor Domonte elected abbess of the Monastery of Santa Clara.— Appointments to the audiencia 
received from Madrid.—Other royal appointments.—Siamese twins born in Pisco.—Six-month anniversary of 
the viceroy's death observed with the ringing of the church bells of Lima —Holy Week activities curtailed because 
of the scarcity of candles.—Aviso received by way of Buenos Aires, where it arrived in a French ship which left 
Cádiz Nov тт 1705.— Mails contained cédula for the deceased viceroy, and several gazettes.—Departure of the 
armada announced for Aug 3o.—Father Gregorio de la Canal installed as oidor of the audiencia.—French ship 
arrived in presidio of Callao.— French captain visited the audiencia and was informed that by previous order of the 
king, French ships are not permitted to trade in American ports.— Bando issued forbidding trade with French 
ships under pain of fine and exile to Chile.—Packages arrived from Panama with notice of the arrival there of the 
aviso from Spain which will be forwarded to Lima soon.—Don Juan de Penalosa, governor and capitán general of 
Peru, gravely ill.—Father Jaime de Mirabella arrived as visitador general for the Dominican order.— Deaths: doña 
Juana de Argandoña, ш Chile; doña Michaela de Loaysa y Quiñones, doncella; don Sancho de Castro; Captain 
Diego Quint Valdorinos; don Antonio José de Paredes, governor of Chucuito; Father Miguel de Lima, in Madrid, 
preacher to the king; dofia Teresa de Peralta, religious; Captain Alvaro Queipo de Valdes, the governor of 
Huancavilica. 


52 (0-32) Apr 24 - June 13 1706 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA CORTE DE LIMA / desde fines de Abril 
hasta mitad de Junio, y de algunas Promociones que truxo el / Aviso de España este año de 1706. / 
Colophon: Con licencia de los Superiores Impresso en Lima Afio de 5706 [sic]. / 

[2] p. 4to Caption title. 

"Troops sent to presidio of Callao to enforce regulations of trade with French.—New Confraternity of Saint 
Rose, patroness of Lima, announced by papal bull and celebrated with joyous ringing of church bells.—Feast of 


Saint Philip, name day of the king, celebrated by solemn Mass and bullfight.— Viceregal appointments.— News 
received from Chile of the loss of the ship San Francisco carrying the situado for Valdivia.—Ecclesiastical appoint- 
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ments.— Aviso arrived from Spain, having left Cádiz on Dec 22 1705 —News brought in the aviso will be pub- 
ished in a separate “gazeta.” — "Provisiones y Promociones para el Perv."—Deatbs: doña Gerónima de Valen- 
zuela, wife of the former president of the audiencia of Charcas; dofia Isabel Manrique, wife of the marqués of 
Santiago; dofia Josefa Ceutifio, marquesa of Villa Hermosa. 


53 (N-14) 
DE GAZETA DE MADRID DEL AñO PASSADO DE 1705; / se han copiado los Parrafos sı- 
guientes. / 

[4] р. 4to. Caption ийе. 


Excerpts from Gazeta de Madrid of Mar 22 1705.— News from Badajos, Saragossa, Warsaw 


54 (N-15) 
GAZETA DE MADRID DE 1. DE DIZIEMBRE / de 1705. / 
[6] p. 4to. Caption title Illegible figure in signing position of p [т]. 


Reprint of Gazeta de Madrid of this date, no. 48, p 189-99, with news of Saragossa (2 pages) at end. 


55 (N-16) 
DE GAZETA DE MADRID DEL MARTES / 2. de Marco de 1706. / Colophon: En Lima. Con 
licencia del Superior Gouierno. Afio de 1706. / 

[4] p. 4to. Caption title. Lower edge closely trimmed; some text wanting on p [3]. 


Excerpts from the Gazeta de Madrid News from Vienna, London, The Hague, Paris, Saragossa, Madrid. 
— "Copia de Carta escrita en Cadiz en 7. de Marzo de 1706.” 


56 (0-35) June 14 — Aug з 1706 
NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA CORTE DE LIMA / desde mediado Junio asta mitad 
de Agosto de este айо de 1706. con / algunas novedades de Europa / 

[4] р. 4to. Caption title. 


French ships in Arica seeking trade.— Commission by the audiencia in charge of viceregal government to 
the oidor Santiago José Concha for the governance of Callao.—Civil and ecclesiastical appointments.— Festivity 
of Saint Isabel, patroness of earthquakes, included dances organized by the guilds —Father José de Aguilar 
elected procurator to Rome of the Society of Jesus.—Father Jaime de Mimbela, visitador general of the Domini 
cans, entered the city.—Bando published forbidding Negroes, mulattoes, zambos (persons of mixed Indian and 
Negro blood), and indios netos (pure-blooded Indians) from trading in the streets because, it 1s claimed, they do 
not act їп good faith and are suited only for routine tasks.— Letters received which were written from Cartagena by 
the new viceroy, the marqués de Castell dos Rius, en route to Lima.— Departure of the armada announced for 
Oct 16 —Deatbs: don Juan de Miera y Zavallos, governor of Popayán; Father Pedro de Velasco of the Jesuits; 
doña Isabel Marques, widow of don Antonio Pallarez de Espinosa ; doña Michaela de Mendoza y Cisneros, niece 
of the archbishop. 


57 (D-36) Aug 1x — Sept 28 1706 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA CORTE / de Lima desde principios de 
Agosto hasta fines de Septiembre de 1706 / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Goniero [sic]. En Lima 
afio de 1706. / 

[4] р. 4to. Caption ntle. 
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Shop clerks celebrated the Feast of the Assumption by theatricals depicting the Assumption.—Father 
Pedro de la Peña elected prior of the Convent of Rosario.— Mercedarians held provincial chapter meeting and 
elected new provincial.—Festival of Saint Rose, patroness of America.—Ship dispatched to Panama with the 
situado returns to Lima.—New viceroy detained ш Cartagena.— Two English prisoners brought to Lima.— 
Officials of the viceroyalty held meetings with the consulado.— Trade with the French and that from Buenos Aires 
were discussed.— News from Gazeta de Madrid of Jan 1706.—Deaths: don Tomás Galearo, marqués de Soto 
Florido, in Madrid; dofia Josefa de Espinola, wife of Sergeant Major Manuel Fernández Davila; Father Manuel 
Roldan, Augustinian and rector of the College of Saint Idelfonso; General Juan de Albızurı, in Portobelo; don 
Juan de Peralta, oidor of the audiencia. 


58 (D-37) Oct 9 - Dec 11 1706 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIEN- / tes en esta Corte de Lima, desde principios / de 
Octubre, hasta principios de Diciembre / de 1706. Colophon: Con licencia del Real Gouierno 
Айо de 1706. / 

[4] p. 4to. Caption title. 


Audiencia meets agam with the consulado to discuss the commercial problem resulting from the trade with 
French ships and the failure of the Spanish galleons to maintain trade contacts.—Religious vows taken by dofia 
Josefa Puertocarrero Lasso de la Vega, daughter of the deceased viceroy, the conde de Monclova.—News of the 
war from French ships ın Concepción.—From Guamanga, news of the seizure of contraband cloth purchased 
from the French.—Silver en route to Pisco confiscated and placed in the royal treasury —Bando issued by the 
government forbidding export of silver without special license —By chasqui (Indian runner or post) from the 
lower provinces, news of shipwreck with loss of provisions.—Deatbs: Maestre de Campo Luis de Santa Cruz; 
Dr Juan de Santiago Concha; Cristoval Losano de las Cuevas, lieutenant general in Callao, dofia Maria de Zarate 
y Ulloa, in Santo Domingo; doña Mauricia Rosa Clerque, wife of General Juan de Modesa, corregidor of Trujillo ; 
Mother Isabel de Jesús María, in the Monasterio de la Concepción. 


59 (0-38) Dec тә 1706 — Feb 2 1707 

DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Corte de Lima desde mediado Diziembre, 

todo Enero, y prin- / cipios de Febrero de este año 1707. con algunas novedades de / España. / 
[4] p. 4to. Caption title. 


Birthday of the king (Philip V) celebrated.— Consulado met to discuss the forthcoming dispatch of the 
armada to the king and planned a further meeting to resolve various differences.—A mulatto and a zambo exe- 
cuted for stealing religious articles from the Church of Our Lady of Copacabana.—Don Pedro de Llanos Zapata 
received as regidor of Lima.— Archbishop issued proclamation concerning the display in private homes of the 
scene of the Natrvity.—News from Panama of the departure for Раа of the new viceroy.—Election of alcaldes in 
the cabildo.—Election of prior and consul of the tribunal de consulado, with recommendation of the audiencia. 
— Display of the royal standard on the 172nd anniversary of the founding of Lima.— Procession of the publication 
of the santa cruzada.— French clothing confiscated.— Chasquí from Potosí arrived with a gazette from Buenos 
Aures, printed in Madrid.— Deaths: Maestre de Campo Francisco Messta Rambon; Father Fulgencio de la Serna. 


бо (N-17) 

DE GAZETA / IMPRESSA EN MADRID MARTES 11. / de Mayo de 1706. / Colophon: CON 

LICENCIA DEL REAL GOVIER- / no en la Imprenta Real de Ioseph de / Contreras. Año de 1707. / 
[8] р 4to. Caption title. 


Excerpts from Gazeta de Madrid, May 11 1706, of news from Barcelona and Madrid —News from heu- 
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tenants of the warship San Joseph, departing Nantes May 2 and arriving in Buenos Aires on Sept 11 1706, received 
with the gazette —Further news received from the governor of Buenos Aires awaits confirmation. 


61 (N-18) 
RELACION DIARIA DE LO SVCEDIDO EN MA- / drid desde que el Rey N. Señor llegó de la 
jornada de Cataluña dia 6. de Iu- / nio, hasta el dia 5. de Agosto de 1706. impressa en Madrid / 
[8] p. 4to signed [А]-В?. Caption title. 
News of the Spanish court and the conduct of the war.— Letter of Dec 31 1706 received from the marqués 
de Castell dos Rius in Panama, by don Juan de Pefialosa, president of the audiencia. 


62. (N-19) 
DIARIO GENERAL / DE TODO LO SVCEDIDO EN Е$РАйА, DES- / de que salieron las dos 
Armadas de Galeones, y Flota / de essos Reynos para los de la America. / UENIDA DEL EXER- 
CITO DEL ENEMIGO A MADRID / Espulsion, y huyda de los traydores, y traiciones descu- / 
biertas; castigos executados en los mas perniciosos. Mu- / dada y buelta à los Consejos, reforma- 
cion dellos, y / de los Ministros desleales de todas las clases./ DECRETOS HECHOS DE NVES- 
TRO CATOLICO MONARCHA / DON FELIPE V. / Y RECEVIMIENTO QVE LE HIZO LA 
VILLA / de Madrid. / Colophon: Con licencia del Superior Gouierno; Impresso en Lima Año 
de 1707. / 

[32] p. 4to signed A-H? (Е signed E). Caption title. 

Capture of Madrid by the Allies and their expulsion.—List of members of the Council of the Indies.— 


“Plazas Svspensas."— Text of royal decrees.—Revelation received by Philip V from Sor. Gabriela de San Joseph. 
—Miraculous happening in Granada.— Text of letter from Pope Clement XI to the archbishop of Toledo. 


65 (P-9) 
[Cross above] BREVE / RELACION / DE LAS REALES FIESTAS / con que la muy Noble y Leal / 
Ciudad de Lima Corte / del Perù / CELEBRO LA NOTICIA DE LOS / felizes progressos que el 
айо passado de 1706. / consiguieron las Armas de Nuestro Catolico / Monarca FILIPO QVINTO 
(que / Dios guarde) contra el / Exercito de los / Aliados. / [Below broken line] CON LICENCIA 
EN LIMA. / En la Imprenta de Joseph de Contreras / Impressor Real por su Magestad. / Año de 
1707. / 
[14] р. 4to signed (A]-C? ornamental B? (Bz wanting). Title page (verso blank). Initial “A” (7 lines), p [2]. 
Medma Imprenta en Lima 727; Vargas Ugarte Impresos peruanos 1151. 


Victories of the Spanish army over Allied forces celebrated in Lima with public thanksgiving in the Cathe- 
dral, bullfights, and presentation of “Т.а Fiera, el rayo, y la piedra" by Calderón de la Barca. 


64 (D-39) Feb 14 - Apr 27 1707 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA CORTE / de Lima, desde mediado 
Febrero hasta fines de Abril de 1707. / 

[4] р. 4to. Caption title. 


News of shipwreck off Acapulco.—Ship owned by don Francisco de Peredo burned in the harbor of Callao. 
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—Mail from Quito brought news of the appointment of don Juan de Salaya as president of Quito following the 
promotion of don Francisco López de Discastillo to the Council of the Indies.—Marriage of don Manuel de 
Torquemada, receptor general of the Santo Oficio, to dofia Josefa Chebarria.— Messenger entered the city with 
letters, gazettes, and dispatches from the new viceroy, who is still in Panama.— Public acclamation in Lima for the 
victories of the king included solemn Mass and Te Deum, bullfights, and masquerades.— Silversmiths guild 
participated ın the celebration with presentation of the Calderón de la Barca play “La Fiera, el rayo. y la piedra."— 
Deaths: dofia Ana Maria de Montemayor, mother of General Mateo de Pro Leon, marqués de Celada, Lic. 
Andrés Suárez de Figueroa, chaplain of the Monastery of St Catherine of Sienna. 


65 (D-40) May 1 - June 20 1707 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA CORTE / desde primero de Mayo hasta 
20. de Junio de 1707. con la nueva mas / alegre del feliz arribo de su Exc. al Puerto del Callao, 
y Ciudad de / Lima. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno; Impresso en Lima en la Imprenta 
Real / Afio de 1707. / 

[4] р. 4to signed А?. Caption ttle. 


Name day of the king celebrated on St Philip's day.—Ambassador from the new viceroy, the marqués de 
Castell dos Rius, received in the city.— President of the audiencia, don Juan de Peñalosa, ordered a company of 
cavalry to proceed to the port in expectation of the viceroy’s imminent arrival.—Viceroy welcomed to the city 
with great pomp and joy, and called on the archbishop and the widow of the previous viceroy.—Marriage of Dr 
Alonso de Bolaños y Navia to doña Geronima Solis у Riaño, daughter of don Bernardo Solts.—First official duty 
of the viceroy was to publish edict prohibiting, under grave penalty, trade with foreigners.—Ship Nuestra Señora 
de Loretto lost en route to Guayaquil.—‘“‘Lista de Corregimientos de la Provision de su Magestad y de su Excel- 
encia,"—Deatbs: doña Мапа de Leon, wife of Dr Gregorio de Rojas y Azevedo of the university; Dr Juan de 
Soto Cornejo, canon and vicar general of the archdiocese; don Antonio de Saavedra, in Trujillo. 


66 (0-41) June 22 — Aug 16 1707 

DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Corte de Lima, desde 22. de Iunio, hasta 

mediado de Agosto / de 1707. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno en Lima. Afio de 1707. / 
[4] р. 4to. Caption title. 


Corpus Christi day celebrated by the viceroy in the royal chapel, with the city's finest musicians and assisted 
by many people ‘“‘devotamente curiosos, y curiosamente devotos." —Fourteen loads of French clothing confiscated 
by the tribunal del consulado.—News of Spain from a French ship in Cartagena received in letters from Panama. 
—Don Juan Fernando Calderón returned from Pisco where he confiscated 9,000 pesos.— Marriage of don Manuel 
de Rojas y Solorzano to doña Josefa de Salazar y Mafiecones.— Viceroy appointed don Antonio Zamudio de las 
Infantas as admiral of the armada of the south.— Viceroy requested reports in preparation for the departure of the 
armada, scheduled for Oct 20.—French and Spanish officers exchanged courtesies in the harbor of Callao, and 
drank to the health of the viceroy, the dauphin, the French king, and the Spanish king.—Don Gerónimo Boz- 
mediano received the baton of the Maestre de Campo del Tercio from the viceroy.— Viceroy's arrival celebrated by 
a large gathering in the Plaza, with musicians playing flutes, harps, and guitars; his official entrance into the city 
was the subject of a relación composed by the royal printer concerning the event.— Bullfights on the following 
three days.— Theatrical presentation іп the palace —Deatbs: Francisco Blas Arnao, priest to the poor and 
majordomo of the Hospital of San Andrés. 


67 (P-xo) 
SOLEMNE PVBLICA / ENTRADA: QVE HIZO EN ESTA CIV- / dad de los Reyes el dia 7. de 
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Julio de este año de / 1707. El Exc™® Señor D. MANVEL OMNS DE SAN- / TA PAVolim DE 
SENTMANAT Y LANVZA Marques / de Castell Dosrrios, Grande de España, Virrey, / Gov- 
ernador, y Capitan General de estos / Remos del Perù, Tierra-firme / Chile &c. / 

[9] р. 4to signed [A]-[C]? (Cz wanting). Caption title Initial “L” (5 lines). 


The marqués de Castell dos Rius was given official ceremonial welcome as viceroy by members of the 
cabildo, audiencia, and other public officials. The occasion was marked by decoration of the city, music, ringing 
of church bells and ended with a Te Deum service in the Cathedral. 


68 (Р-тт) 
NOTICIAS FELICES :QVE POR / varias partes han concurrido à assegurar, la que dias hase / avia 
tenido en esta Ciudad, de la preñez de la Reina N. / Señora, y nos prometen que à la hora presente 
se halla con / heredero la Monarchia de España. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno en 
Lima, en la Imprenta / Real de Ioseph de Contreras, Año de 1707. / 

[4] p. 4to. Caption title. 


News of the queen's pregnancy 1s verified from various sources. 


69 (0-42) Aug 19 — Oct 15 1707 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS EN ESTA CORTE DESDE / fines de Agosto, hasta mediado Octubre de 
este айо 1707. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno en Lima en la Im- / prenta Real de 
Ioseph de Contreras Año de 1707. / 

[8] р. 4to signed [A]-B?. Caption title. 


The mail of the upper provinces has been delayed for more than 56 days due to matters pertaming to the 
forthcoming departure of the armada.— Marriage of General Gabriel Soınaga y Orbea, corregidor of Camaná to 
doña María Manuela de las Infantes.— Viceroy issued order forbidding all military men assigned to Callao to 
leave the presidio except by permission of General Felix de Semenat.— Viceroy commanded the reading to the 
tribunal del consulado of a document concerning the damages and losses suffered by the Spanish galleons in 
Cartagena, and published a bando forbidding the sending of gold and silver 1n the armada, by order of royal 
cédulas.— Monastery of the Incarnation re-elected doña Marta de Tudela as abbess —Day of St Louis celebrated 
as the name day of the Spanish queen and King Louis XIV of France.— Bando forbade the carrying of swords and 
knives by Negroes and mulattoes, and limited the carrymg of firearms to the military.—News from Europe re- 
ceived in a letter to the viceroy from the governor of Buenos Aires.—By royal cédula, a bando was published 
prohibiting the use of China cloth and establishing a deadline of six months for the consumption of these goods, 
under serious penalty.— Viceroy celebrated the birthday of the king of France with a gala.— The French ship 
Aurora sailed with dispatches for the king and private persons.— Franciscan order held mission.—Unuversity of 
San Marcos honored viceroy with a poetry contest.—Public appointments — Viceroy accompanied a priest to 
administer communion to a sick Negro.— Viceroy went to Callao to prepare for the departure of the armada and 
to inspect the fortifications of the presidio.— Viceroy met with the tribunal de comercio to discuss the trade 
situation and was informed that the departure of the armada would leave the merchants without further resources 
to undertake new contracts.— The Correo de Valles brought news of a disastrous fire in Guayaquil —Mail from 
the upper provinces arrived with the sad news of earthquakes in Cuzco, resulting ш the death of many Indians, 
great damage to the city, demonstrations of sorrow and penance among the people and the religious.—Deatbs: 
Father Miguel de Mora, Franciscan; Father Juan de los Rios; dofia Rufina de Luna, wife of don Sebastián Palo- 
mino Rondon, regidor of Lima, foundress of the Discalced Trinitarian Monastery. 
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70 (P-12) 
TRIVNFAL / ACLAMACION, / FESTIVO OBSEQVIO, / Y POETICO CERTAMEN, / QVE 
CONSAGRA REVERENTE, Y / afectuosa la Real Vniversidad de San / Marcos de la Ciudad de 
Lima, / Corte del Perû, / AL EXCmo» SEÑOR / DON MANUEL DE OMS / y de Santa Pau, olim 
de Sentmanat y de La- / nuza, Marqués de Castelldosrius, Grande de / España, del Consejo Supremo 
de Guerra, / Virrey, que fuè del Reyno de Mallorca, y / aora destos Reynos del Perù, Tierra- / firme, 
y Chile &c. / [Below line of type ornaments] Con licencia en Lima. Por Ioseph de Contreras y / 
Alvarado Impressor Real. Año de 1707. / 
[34] р. 4to signed [A]-H? (Е signed E?). Title page Initial “E” (5 lunes begins text); initial “L” (5 lines on 
р [12]). Full-page engraving of the viceroy’s armorial crest inserted between p [2] and [3], signed F. Michael 
Adame; engraving reproduced herein. 
Medina Imprenta en Lima 729; Vargas Ugarte Impresos peruanos 1153. 


University of San Marcos honored the new viceroy with a literary contest.—Twelve panegyrics correspond- 
ing to the 12 palms adorning the crest of the marqués.—Lima characterized as the Peruvian Athens.— List of rules 
and judges of the contest. 


71 (N-20) 

NOTICIAS DE EVROPA QUE LLEGARON EN ESTE AVI- / so a 2x. de Octubre de 1707. 
copiadas de Gazetas de Madrid desde / Enero asta Mayo de este presente айо. Con la noticia de la 
salida de / la Armada Real del Puerto del Callao para Panama / 


[16] р. 4to signed А-В? [C]-[D]??. Caption title Floating catchword, р [9]. Colophon p [xo]: Кешаргезза 
en Lima con licencia del Real Govierno. Colophon p [14]: Con licencia del Real Govierno en Lima aiio 1707 


News from Vienna, Poland, Minorca, Lombardy, Portugal, Alcantara, Salamanca, Tudela, Paris, Madrid. 


71 cont. (D-43) Oct 20 - Dec 21 1707 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA CORTE / de Lima de los meses de 
Octubre, y Noviembre de este año de 1707. / 

Р [r]-[16] of item 71. 


French cloth seized and placed ın the Caja Real (strong box for royal funds, hence, the treasury).—Aviso 
from Spam forwarded to the new viceroy in Callao.— Viceroy and officials of Callao and Lima assisted at Te Deum 
service of thanksgiving for the queen's pregnancy and the success of the Spanish armies.— Viceroy was honored in 
Callao with festivities including fireworks, bullfights, and a theatrical production, assisted by the officials of Lima. 
—On Oct 27, the viceroy sent a message to the tribunal del consulado y comercio reminding them of their duty to 
the king and urging the speedy departure of the armada —The archbishop returned from his convalescence in 
good health.—Fr. Ventura Guidado honored in the Convent of Our Lady of Mercy.—A captain of the guards 1s 
sent to Pisco to prevent trade with the French.—Ship from Chile brought news from three French ships in Con- 
cepción that France and Savoy are close to peace.— Viceroy offered reward of 1,000 pesos and freedom to those 
who are slaves, for the apprehension of robbers who have killed a woman.— '*Continvacion del Diario de Diciem- 
bre,” p [15].—Armada of the south dispatched on Dec r9 carrying 1,400,000 pesos for the king and 15,000,000 
pesos of gold and silver for individual owners.—Some merchants dissatisfied with the short notice given and 
delayed departure of the armada, which event was viewed by the entire population of Callao and Lima.—Post- 
poned celebrations were scheduled and the viceroy will go to Lima following three months in Callao arranging for 
the departure of the armada.— Deaths: General Luis de Sotomayor y Pimentel; doña Juana Lascano Cemeno de 
Baldas; дойа María Malo de Molina. 
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72. (P-13) 
[Cross above] RELACION DIARIA, Y SINGVLAR DE LA / gran Batalla, que dieron las Armas de 
el Rey nuestro / Señor en los Campos de Almansa, el dia 25. de Abril de / esto айо de 1707. hasta 
la feliz restitucion de los Reynos / de Valencia, y Aragon, y todo lo sucedido hasta el dia de / oy 
14. de Julio, con las Listas de Prisioneros, y heridos / de los Enemigos. / Colophon: CON PRIVI- 
LEGIO. / En Madrid. Por Antonio Bizarron. / 

I2 p 410 signed A-C?. Caption title. 


Relación published in Madrid.— List of captured and wounded Portuguese, Dutch, and English prisoners. 


73 (0-44) Jan x – Feb 3 1708 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Corte de Lima de r. de Enero hasta 
principios de Febrero de / este айо de 1708. / Colophon: Con licencia Impresso en Lima. en la 
1mprenta Real айо de 1708. / 

[4] p. 4to. Caption title. 


Election of alcaldes by cabildo.—As a result of a duel between don Pedro Vejarano Fernández de Cordova 
and don Gerónimo de Aguero, both regidores of Lima, the viceroy exiled don Pedro to the presidio of Callao, and 
confined don Gerónimo to his house.—City of Cuzco sent embassy to greet the viceroy.—Elections in the tribunal 
de consulado.— Three Englishmen and one Negro escaped from prison. —Armada of the south arrived in the port 
of Paita.—St Rose of Lima honored by many well-known persons on the occasion of the dedication of the new 
monastery bearing her name —Deatbs: дойа Magdalena de Urrutia, wife of General José de Rojas, president 
designate of Guatemala. 


74 (N-21) 
NOTICIA FELICISSIMA, / Y DESSEADA DEL NACIMIENTO / del Principe nuestro Señor 
D. LVIS FELIPE / (que Dios nos guarde.) / Domingo dia 26, de Febrero de 1708. / 

[4] p. 4to. Caption title 


News of the birth of the heir to the Spanish throne, Luis Felipe, on Aug 25 1707, received via Panama from 
French ships ın Tierra Firme.—News of the war.—Prohibitions published against French ships visiting Pacific 
waters.— Joyful celebrations in Lima, ın civil and ecclesiastical demonstrations, of the birth of the prince — 
Prisoners released from jail.—Strict observance of Lent dispensed, and a play by Calderón de la Barca performed. 


75 (0-45) Feb xx — Mar 22 1708 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA CORTE / de Lima desde xx de Febrero, 
hasta 22. de Marzo de este айо de 1708. / Con noticia reciente de Madrid. / Colophon: Con 
Licencia del Real Govierno impresso en Lima en la Imprenta de Ioseph de Contreras. / 

[4] p. 4to. Caption title. 


The ship Sacramento commanded by Captam Francisco de Garay left for Valdivia with the situado and a 
group of recruits.—Happy news of the birth of Prince Luis Felipe celebrated with various events, including a 
sermon preached by Father Juan de Mucho Trigo.—Englishmen and Negro returned to the prison.— The armada 
of the south arrived in Panama and forwarded the Gazeta de Madrid of Aug зо 1707, a portion of which is included. 
—Deaths: General Iñigo de Torres y Zúñiga, twice elected alcalde of the cabildo; Father Francisco de Ocan, 
Father José de Mora, professor of arts at the royal university. 
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76 (N-22) 
NOTICIAS SACADAS DE DIFEREN- / tes Gazetas de Madrid hasta fines de Octubre del айо 
passado de / 1707. conducidas à este Reyno con Aviso que llegó à esta Corte / de Lima el dia 26. 
de Marzo deste año de 1708. / Colophon: Con licencia. En Lima: en la Imprenta de Ioseph de 
Contreras y / Alvarado. Impressor Real. Año de 1708. / 

[тт] p. 4to signed [A]-C? (final verso blank). Caption title. 


News of Spain, the war, and court appointments.— Viceroy of New Spain, the Duke of Albuquerque, 
awarded the Golden Fleece for his zeal ın assisting the cause of the king.—Sr Antonio de Sentmanat, first-born son 
of the marqués de Castell dos Rius, received merced (a favor, grant, or award given by the king) for his services to 
the king.—Royal orders issued for the governance of Aragon and Valencia according to the law of Castile ш the 
interest of uniformity of government.—News of the army in Flanders.—Four warships commissioned to be built 
in Campeche.—Inquisition published Index of books prohibited since 1640. 


77 (D-46) Mar 25 — Apr 30 1708 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Corte de Lima desde 25. de Margo 
hasta зо. de Abril de este / айо de 1708. / 

[4] p. 4to. Caption title. 


Three boxes of dispatches from Spain arrived ш the city.—Confirmation of the prince's birth was observed 
by tolling of bells and decoration of the streets and plazas.— Viceroy visited prisons and freed criminals, by order 
of the king.—Father Luis de Andrade appointed provincial of the Jesuits.— Archbishop received Extreme Unction 
— The Hospital for Foundlings which suffered a decline and lack of funds with which to pay wet nurses was revived 
by the charity of the viceroy, who instituted a new bermanidad (religious brotherhood of lay people) for its care. 
—The custom of Holy Week procession was revived.—Archbishop improved ш health and assisted in Holy Week 
activities.—Father Juan de Messa, vicar general of the Mercederian order, left for a visita to the upper provinces. 
—Frigate arrived from Chile.— The archbishop left the city to recuperate from his recent illness.—Dr Francisco de 
Loaysa arrived from Guamanga to assume duties as canon of the Cathedral.— Deaths: Father Gerónimo Tello de 
Meneses, Jesuit, of the Colegio de San Pablo; dofia Francisca de Morales, of the household of the condesa de 
Monclova; Father Gabriel de Landa, former provincial of the Mercederians. 


78 (D-47) May т— June 14 1708 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA COR- / te de Lima, desde 1. de Mayo, 
hasta mediado de Junio de 1708. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno. En Lima por Ioseph 
de Contreras / Impressor Real Afio de 1708. / 

[4] p. 4to. Caption title. 


Name day of the king celebrated with religious services, a play, and sainetes, in the palace.—Marriage of 
dofia Tomasa Bernaldo de Quiros, daughter of General Diego Bernaldo de Quiros, to don Juan de Castro.— 
Namung of Dr Melchor de la Nava and Dr Bernardo Zamudio to the ecclesiastical cabildo celebrated with fire- 
works and erection of two public altars —Services of consecration іп the Cathedral with special music and a 
sermon by Dr Francisco Garcés de los Fayos, schoolmaster of the Cathedral.—Viceroy appointed don Jorge de 
Villalonga as chief of the Peruvian armies.—The auxiliary bishop returned from his visit to Lima.— Three French 
ships returned from Pisco.—Dr Diego Montero de la Aguila retired from the University of San Marcos.—Real 
Colegio de San Martin received the viceroy with an oration delivered by Dr Lorenzo Tamayo, in a chapel espe- 
cially decorated for the occasion —Letters from Panama received but included no European news.— The galleons 
have been in Portobelo for 40 days and the fair has not begun.—Earthquake tremor causing по damage.— Deaths: 
Captain Lucas de Vergara of the consulado; Lic. José Gines de Sotomayor y Hinostrosa of the audiencia ; Sergeant 
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Major Cristóbal Vaquero de Echave, don Diego de Retana, governor of Chucuito; doña Isabel María Saes de 
Aramburu ш the upper provinces; Father José de Aguilar, procurador general to Rome of the Jesuit order, dona 
Catalina Navarro, wife of don Pedro Trejo, oidor of the audiencia; Captain Julian Martínez Guajardo, consul of 
the tribunal del consulado. 


79 (D-48) June 21 — Aug 27 1708 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA COR- / te desde mediado Junio asta fines 
de Julio de este año 1708. Con la / de la muerte del Señor Argobispo de Lima. / Colophon: Con 
licencia del Real Govierno; Impresso en Lima Айо de 1708. / 

[8] p. 4to signed [A]-B?. Caption title. Signing indicates possible printing and issue with no. 80. 


Ecclesiastical appointments by the dean and cabildo following the death of the archbishop, who 1s mourned 
by all the city.—Dofia Josefa Portocarro Lasso de la Vega took vows of religion in the Monastery of Santa Rosa. 
— Observance of the day of the apostle Santiago (St James), patron of Spain.— Procession to the hill of St Christo- 
pher, with the viceroy’s participation.— Viceroy dispatched 300,000 pesos to the king in the French ship com- 
manded by Admiral Chabert, in addition to the 1,379,302 pesos sent in Dec 1707 for wartime expenses.—Many 
illustrious women take the habit in the Monastery of Santa Rosa.—Luis de Andrade of the Company of Jesus 
entered the city en route to govern the province of Quito.— Jesuit mission held in the parish of St Marcelo.— 
Viceroy and officials together celebrated two occasions, the name days of the king of France and of the Spanish 
prince, one year old.—Admural Chabert left port of Callao en route to France.—Deaths : Sierva de Dios Manuela de 
Jesás, founder of the Beatorto de Santa Rosa de Viterbo; Lic Francisco de Villagomez, founder of the woman's 
house of correction; General Fernando Bravo de Laguna in Guayaquil; Melchor de Liñan Cisneros, archbishop of 
Lima, after a lengthy illness, don Luis de la Reynaga, marqués de Casares; dofia Juana de Verastrain, wife of 
General Juan de Натайа. 


80 (N-23) 
NOTICIAS DE EVROPA / que truxo el Aviso de Espafia, que salió de Cadiz à тт. de / Febrero este 
айо 1708. y entró en Lima à т. de Sep- / tiembre; sacadas de Gazetas de Madrid. / 

[8] p. 4to signed C-D? (“D” printed backward). Caption title. 


News of the Spanish court.—Developments in the war.—News from Rome.— Excerpt from the Gazeta de 
Madrid of Nov 8.—‘‘Provisiones para El Perv.” 


81 (D-49) Aug 29 — Oct 22 1708 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES / en esta Corte desde fines de Agosto asta 23. de 
Octu- / bre de este айо 1708. con el breve dissefio de las fies- / tas al Nacimento del Principe N. 
Sefior. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno; impresso en Lima Afio de 1708. / 

[8] p. 4to signed A-B?. Caption title. 


Eve of St Rose's day observed with the inauguration of new facilities, artistic villancicos (popular musical 
compositions, usually of a religious nature), and lights and bonfires all over the city.—Dominicans and Franciscans 
held eight-day mission honoring St Rose.— Birth of the prince celebrated by procession of nobility on horseback, 
richly dressed and accompanied by lackeys bearing torches.— The following night a theatrical presentation in the 
palace was offered.—Bullfights sponsored by the guilds of escribanos (notaries), silversmiths, bodegueros (tavern 
owners), blacksmiths, hatmakers, curriers, and shoemakers.—Dr Luis Calvo Domonte, former оог of Charcas, 
entered the city to take up his duties as fiscal del crimen of the audiencia of Lima.—Don Francisco de Zúñiga, 
oidor of Panama, entered the city en route to take up the same duties in Charcas —News from Panama of the 
tragic fate of the galleons' flagship ш an encounter after leaving Portobelo with English warships.— Tragic deaths 
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of Dr Juan Queipo Llano de Valdés, archbishop of Chuquisaca, and Dr Antonio de Leon, bishop of Arequipa, left 
all the dioceses of Peru without episcopal leadership.—Deatbs: don Diego de las Infantas Villegas, professed 
Mercedarian and son of Lic. Francisco de las Infantas Villegas; дойа María Dávila, abbess of the Monastery of 
the Conception. 


82 (О-о) Oct 24 – Dec 5 1708 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA COR- / te de Lima con la continuacion 
de las Fiestas Reales al Nacimiento / del Principe Nuestro Sefior, que Dios guarde, desde fines de 
Octu- / bre asta principios de Diciembre de 1708. / Colophon: Con Licencia del Real Govierno en 
Lima en la Imprenta de Ioseph / Contreras, Impressor Real, айо de 1708. / 

[8] p. 4to signed [A]-B?. Caption ttle. 


In continuance of the celebration of the birth of the prince, the tailors’ guild presented a masquerade, in- 
cluding dances representing those of Europe, Africa, Asia, and America.— The carpenters’ guild offered а night 
masquerade m Lima’s streets and plazas. The following day, the painters’ guild and the gilders’ guild Joined the 
carpenters in bullfighting.—On Nov ro the shopkeepers entertained the city with ingenious displays of fireworks. 
—The final celebration was offered by richly dressed lace sellers.—Annual procession of the statue of Santo 
Christo de los Milagros.—Serious epidemic afflicted the city, having spread from the plains provinces.— The 
disease, popularly known as “по me despido," caused great loss of work, and a procession and novena honoring 
St Roque, patron of epidemics, was held to petition relief from the disease.—Deatbs: Father Nicolás de la Maza, 
of the Dominican Convent of Rosario; Captain Diego Pérez Lobo, rich merchant and philanthropist; Juan de 
Jesús Nazareno, descendant of the Inca king Huainacapa, but better known for his great virtue; don Nuño de la 
Cueva y Olea, in the province of Guailas; don Juan Zegarra de Guzman, Dr Juan González Duran, dean of the 
Royal University of San Marcos; don Diego de Esquivel, ın Cuzco; Francisco de Jesus, an Indian, sacristan to 
Father Francisco del Castillo 


83 (D-51) Dec 6 1708 — Jan x5 1709 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ES- / ta Corte de Lima del mes de Diziembre de 
1708. con no- / ticias de Europa. / Colophon: Con Licencia del Real Govierno. En Lima. Año 
de 1709. / 

[4] p. 4to. Caption title. 


83 cont. 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA CORTE / de Lima desde т. de Enero asta 
15. de este айо de 1709. / 

Р [3]-[4] of item 83 (linked to previous page by catchword). 


In the mail from Quito the viceroy received a letter from Monsieur Ducas transmitting news of Europe and 
saying that he would leave Havana for Spain on July 5 with the flora bound from Vera Cruz.—News of the war 
received via Chile from a French ship in Concepción.— Birthday of the king observed by the court in Lima.— 
Procession of the Holy Cross.— Christmas and the birthday of the viceroy celebrated in the palace by all the 
nobility.—Don José Garcia de la Vega y Buendia married doña Francisca Xavier de Soto y de la Puente, mar- 
quesa de Selva Hermosa.—Cabildo elected alcaldes and held the traditional promenade to the Alameda on 
horseback.— Parade of the royal standard.— Letter from Pisco concerning the presence in that harbor of a small 
French ship, in search of another French ship.— The French agreed to observe the prohibition against trade.— 
From Buenos Aires, a package for the viceroy, brought there by French ships, included news of the campaign in 
Spam.—Father Pedro Prieto received word of his appointment as vicar general of the Dominicans —Deaths: 
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dofia Leonor Ramírez, wife of Maestre de Campo don Gaspar de Aumada and known for her virtue; dofia 
Farunda González, widow of General Francisco de Cisneros; dofia Ana de Mendoza, mother of Father Esteban 
Marcos de Mendoza; dofia Mariana Bermüdez, wife of Dr Antonio Diez de San Miguel y Solier. 


84 (0-52) Jan зо — Mar z 1709 
NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA CORTE DE / Lima desde fines de Enero, hasta 
principios de Marzo de es- / te айо de 1709. con noticias de Aviso de Espafia. / Colophon: Con 
licencia del Real Govierno; Impresso en / Lima por Ioseph de Contreras Impressor Real. / Año 
de 1709. / 

[8] р. 4to signed A-[B]?. Caption title. 


Don Pablo Alzamora Ursino appointed admiral of the armada of the Pacific. —Day of St Pedro Nolasco 
celebrated in the church of that name.— Situado left for Valdivia with recruits for the presidio.—-Bakers’ guild 
presented play “La Estatua de Prometheo," in celebration of the birth of the prince.—Dofia Leonor Domonte re- 
elected abbess of the Convent of Santa Clara.— Viceroy renewed the custom of inviting members of the audiencia 
to dine.—Lenten procession held.—Mail arrived from Quito with news of the arrival of the aviso from Spain on 
Oct 24.—''De Gazeta impressa en Madrid de 29. de Mato [sic] de 1708."— Commander of the French ship in Callao 
denied permission to land by order of the viceroy.—Marriage of General Manuel de Aranda y Cardona to the 
daughter of don Blas de Ayessa.—Deaths: don Juan de Peñalosa. 


84 cont. 
CON AVISO DE ESPANA QVE / salió de Cadiz el dia 7. de Septiembre de / 1708. y llegó à Carta- 
gena el dia 24 de Octu- / bre passado del mesmo айо; cuyos pliegos se / pueden esperar aqui por 
oras, se han tenido / por la via de Quito las noticias siguientes / con Cartas de Cadiz sus fechas de 
30. de / Iulio de 1708. / 

Р [5]-[8] of item 84. 


News of the war. 


85 (0-53) Mar 4— Apr то 1709 
DIARIO DE LAS NOTICIAS SOBRE / salientes en esta Corte de Lima, desde dos de Mar- / zo de 
este айо de 1709. hasta principios de Abril, / con la novedad del Aviso, y promociones en este / 
Reyno. / 

[4] р. 4to. Caption title. 


Viceregal appointments made to fill vacancies due to the death of don Juan de Pefialosa.—Fire in the 
sacristy of the Convent of San Francisco.—Don Juan Fernando Calderón de la Barca, alcalde del crimen, married 
doña Josefa de Ceballos Savalos.— Aviso which left Spain in September arrived on March 16 with good news 
concerning the war.— "Mercedes Ecclesiasticas para este Reyno "— "Mercedes Secvlares.” —‘Corregimientos.” 
— Viceroy called a council of war which planned to levy two companies of cavalry for the protection of the coast, in 
responseto a royal cédula from the king ordering that the port of Callao be prepared for defense against a squadron 
of seven English vessels dispatched to the Pacific.— Viceroy requested funds for the defense of the city and ordered 
all citizens to take arms.—Holy Week processions.-- Viceroy went to Callao to oversee the arming of the king’s 
ships and to send provisions and remforcements to Valdivia.— Viceroy accompanied priest to Pitipiri for ad- 
ministration of the Last Sacraments to a sick Indian.—Deaths. doña María Mudarra; doña Violante Ponce de 
León, wife of don Мийо de la Cueva 
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86 (N-24) 
DE GAZETAS IMPRESSAS EN MADRID AñO / 1708. desde Enero hasta Agosto, se han copiado 
las noti- / cias siguientes, venidas en el Aviso de España, que en- / tro en Lima el dia 16. de Marzo 
de este айо 1709. / Colophon: Con Licencia del Real Govierno, en Lima Айо de 1709. / 

[12] p. о signed A-C?. Caption title. 


News of the war on various fronts.—News from Rome and Paris 


87 (0-54) Apr 8 - June 3 1709 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ES- / ta Corte de Lima desde principios de Abril 
hasta fines de / Mayo de 1709. y algunas novedades de Europa. / Colophon: Con Licencia del Real 
Govierno. En Lima айо de 1709. / 

[4] р. ато. Caption ttle. 


Viceroy continues to oversee the strengthening of fortifications in Callao against the enemy.— Three armed 
galeotas (sailing ships) were sent to patrol the seas.— Name day of the king celebrated in Lima, with Mass, bull- 
fight, and comedy “Los Sucessos de tres horas,” by the viceroy who has returned from Callao.—Dr Bernardo Ron 
appointed rector of the Colegio de San Felipe by the viceroy.—French ship entered the harbor.—Some Indians 
brought news that they were captured by the English off the coast of Guayaquil, but the viceroy has had no official 
notification of this.—The corregidor of Guayaquil, in a letter dated May 3, wrote the viceroy that he had been 
advised of the presence of 1,000 Englishmen in the vicinity and that he commands тоо men in defense of the king. 
— Viceroy increased the levy of soldiers.—News from Buenos Aures concerning the birth of a new infante (prince) 
in Castile.—Deatbs: don Sebastian de Colmeanares, veedor (Crown official) in Callao; doña María González, 
mother of two illustrious sons, Dr Pedro Gregorio de la Canal and Father Pedro Prieto, vicar general of the 
Domunicans; don Juan de Cespedes Cabero, oidor of the audiencia of Charcas, in Madrid; Captain Francisco 
Fernández de Paredes, secretario de gobterno; Maestre de Campo Cristóbal de Rosas y Sandoval; don Antonio 
Centeno. 


88 (D-55) June 4 - July 17 1709 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA COR- / te de Lima desde principios de 
Iunio hasta mediado Iulio de este / айо 1709, y la confirmacion de los felices successos de las 
Armas / Españolas en Europa. / 

[4] p. 4to. Caption title. 


Letter from Guayaquil that previous reports were in error and that the number of English attacking the 
city was no more than 200; that there were no more than доо men in the two small ships which captured two 
Spanish ships en route from Panama with a cargo of cloth; that following the pillage of Guayaquil the English 
agreed not to burn the city in return for payment of 30,000 pesos; that all prisoners except one have been released. 
—Viceroy held council of war, deciding to go in search of the enemy at the first new notice.—Name day of the 
Holy King Ferdinand, and that of the prince, Luis Fernando, postponed because of conflict with Corpus Christi 
day, 15 celebrated in the palace by the viceroy and court with the usual observances.—Father Morcillo, newly 
appointed bishop of La Paz, entered the city and was received by the viceroy.—Four cavalry companies passed in 
parade before the viceroy.— Viceroy returned to Callao.—The ship Santo Christo returned from the island of 
Juan Fernández, having found evidence of enemy landings.—]n a special communication from the president of the 
audiencia of Quito, news was received of the arrival in Cartagena of a French ship, with a cédula for the viceroy 
concerning English penetration into the Pacific and the sending of reinforcements to Cartagena.—Sentinels of 
Chanca reported two ships, but the viceroy sent a small boat which reported that the sighted ships were trans- 
porting guano.— News of Spanish victories in the war received via Buenos Aires from the bishop of Trujillo.— 
Deaths: doña Rosa de Azevedo y Borja, wife of don Miguel de Mendoza y Davalos, regidor of Lima. 
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89 (0-56) July 20 – Sept 14 1709 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Corte de Lima desde fines de Julio asta 
principios de Sep- / tiembre de este айо de 1709. / 

[4] p. 4to Caption title. 


Augustinian chapter meeting.— Viceroy visited the new convent and Oratorio of Saint Rose of Lima.— 
Viceroy appointed Dr José Peralta y Barnueva as new professor of mathematics in the Royal University.—Five 
English prisoners from Guayaquil are brought to the city.— The parish priest of the doctrina (Indian parish) of 
Ferrinase, don Bernabe de Alcozer y Valdivia, sent a donation of 2,000 pesos to the viceroy for the defense against 
the English.—Franciscans held chapter meeting, and elected Father Francisco Ramírez as provincial.—Merce- 
darıans held chapter meeting and elected Father Juán de Іа Peña as provincial — Birthday of the prince, Luis 
Fernando, celebrated by the viceroy and authorities with Mass, bullfight, Calderón de la Barca play “El Maestro 
de los jardines," and also loa, sainetes, and dances. —News of the arrival in Panama of seven boxes of mail which 
will be sent to Lima in safe transport.— The new confraternity of Saint Rose venerated her relics.— Viceroy 
assisted at the celebration of the birth of the Virgin, held in the Church of Nuestra Sefiora de Monserrate.—Special 
communication from the president of Quito that the English pirate ship has taken 70 prisoners in La Gorgona, and 
1s expected to return and burn Guayaquil, which has not complied with the agreed ransom.— Deaths: Dr Juan 
Ramon, capellan and professor of mathematics in the Royal University ; Maestre de Campo Juan Francisco Arias 
Maldonado, 91 years of age; the founder of the Beatorio Santo Christo, Mother Antonia Lucia del Espiritu Santo, 
Captain Marcos de Lucio, caballero of 93 years of age. 


90 (D-57) Sept 16 — Oct 27 1709 

DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIEN- / tes en esta Corte de Lima desde mediado Septiem- / 
bre asta 28. de Octubre de este айо de 1709. / Colophon: Con Licencia del Real Govierno. En Lima 
en la Im- / prenta Real de Ioseph de Contreras. Ало de 1709. / 

[4] р. 4to. Caption title. 

The months of September and October were notable for religious celebrations in the monasteries, beatorios, 
and chapels of the city.—Franciscan mission ended with a procession ın the streets of Lima.— Birthday of the 
queen celebrated with Mass and а Calderón de la Barca play.— Audiencia: Don Miguel de Ormaza received as 
oidor.— Marriage of don Gerónimo de Taboada y Valenzuela to doña Isabel de Castilla.—Don Isidro López de 
Seisa installed as fiscal protector de los naturales (official charged with protecting the rights of the Indians) for 
the viceroyalty.—News from Chile of the arrival in Valdivia of six enemy English ships has not been confirmed by 
official letters, although many cowardly and ill-willed people give credence to and spread the rumor that the 
English have captured two French ships.— Missions held by Augustinians and Jesuits.— Anniversary of the earth- 
quake of 1687.—The ship Estrella arrived from Chile and confirmed that the news of the entry of English ships into 
the port of Valdivia was false.—News of Spain in the mail from Quito where an aviso from Spain of February has 
arrived on Aug 26.—News from Guayaquil that the aviso from Spain via Panama will arrive soon in Lima.—St 
Rose honored by the University of San Marcos.—Deaths: doña Tomasa de Castilla, condesa de Sierra Bella, in 
Quito; wife of the corregidor of Riobamba; don Andrés de Illestigui; Captain Pedro Pérez de Ircio; Captain Juan 
Farfan de los Godos; Lic. Juan de Buendia y Pastrana; Father Pedro de Soto, provincial of the Augustinian order; 
Captain Juan de Valladares. 


91 (D-58) Nov 3 — Dec 20 1709 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Corte de Lima desde principios de 
Noviembre asta me- / diado Diziembre de esta айо 1709. Con algunas recientes / nnevas [sic] de 
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Europa, y llegada de Aviso / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno; Impresso en Lima Año 
1709. / 
[8] р. 4to signed A-B?. Caption title 


Birthday of the dauphin of France, father of the Spanish king, celebrated by the viceroy and court with Mass, 
bullfight, and theatrical presentations.— French ship bearing бо cannons returned to Callao after having served as 
convoy for the Spanish ships in search of pirates.— *Noticias de Evropa” in letters received from Panama, and 
from personal accounts of reliable persons from Spain who are entering the city, as well as gazettes printed in 
Madrid.— "Provisiones Secvlares."— Auto de fé in the tribunal of the Inquisition, for ten persons chargéd with 
various transgressions. On the following day, four men and two women made public penance in the streets.— 
Aviso from Spain, forwarded in February, arrived in the city.— Official appointments, both civil and ecclesiastical. 
— Excerpt from Gazeta de Madrid of Jan x709.— Birthday of the king celebrated in Lima with thanksgiving Mass 
and the usual observances.— Deaths: doña Josefa Merlo de Figueroa, who lived in her home under the Carmelite 
discipline.—dofia Margarita Luján y Recalde, wife of the contador mayor, don Alonso Bravo de la Maza of the 
Order of Calatrava; dofia Agustina Romero, sister of Dr Bartólome Romero, professor of law at the Royal Uni- 
versity. 


92 (D-59) Dec 21 1709 — Feb тт 1710 

DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA COR- / te, desde 21. de Diciembre del 

айо passado 1709. hasta mediado Fe- / brero de este presente айо 1710. con algunas de Europa. / 
[4] p. 4to. Caption title. 


The squadron of ships sent out from Callao to search for the English arrived in Paita.— Through a prisoner 
it was learned that the English are suffering from a lack of supplies and that many people have died.—Don Bar- 
tólome Munarriz was received as alcalde —Mother Teresa Morero, foundress of the Monastery of Santa Rosa, 
elected abbess of the Monastery of Saint Catherine of Sienna.—News from Panama of the conflict between the 
president and the soldiers.— "Noticias de Evropa."— Cabildo: Election of alcalde and juez de aguas (official with 
jurisdiction over water rights).—First showing of the retablo (altar picture) of Our Lady of Copacabana in a 
solemn procession through the streets.—Consecration of the bishop of Concepción, Dr Diego Montero de la 
Aguila, with music by the nuns of Santa Clara, and participation of the audiencia and nobility of the city.— 
Elections of the tribunal del consulado.—Procession of the royal standard commemorated 175 years since the 
founding of Lima.— Notice of French ship in Anca with cargo of French cloth.—Bando issued in name of the king 
forbidding all persons from returning to Spain in French ships without government permission.— News of ship- 
wreck off Paita in which all passengers were lost.—Confiscated cloth from China burned publicly by authorities 
with a large crowd present and criers calling out the owners’ names.— Military companies of paid soldiers levied 
against the enemy have been re-formed.—Bishop of Concepción officiated at the profession in religion of his two 
daughters.— Deaths: dofia Ana de la Presa Manrique de Lara; dofia Rosa Aliaga Sotomayor y Arbildo, wife of don 
Alonso Pinto and daughter of General Juan de Aliaga ; dofia Isabel de la Celda Verdungo y Barba, wife and mother 
of prominent citizens of Lima. Memorial services in Santo Domingo church for the mother (deceased in Mallorca), 
and for the brother and nephew (deceased in Madrid), of General Jorge de Villalonga of Callao. 


93 (D-60) Feb 15 — Apr x 1710 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Corte de Lima desde mediado Febrero, 
asta principios d: [sic] Abril / de 17x0. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno. En Lima en la 
Imprenta Real / de Ioseph de Contreras Afio de 1710. / 

[8] p. 4to signed [A]-B?. Caption title. 


Ship Santo Christo left for Valdivia with situado and reinforcements.—Having celebrated the installation 
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of the new altarpiece in the Church of the Virgin of Copacabana, the Indians of the viceroyalty obtained a license 
for a bullfight and entertamed the crowd with a theatrical presentation and bullfight.— Celebration in the palace 
of the prince's birthday.—On the last day of the bullfight, the Inca leader entered the plaza in company with the 
gaily dressed Indians who carried arms, birds, musical instruments, and colorful banners.— Marriage of the new 
corregidor of Arequipa to doña Antonia Polanco.—Memorial services for Maestre de Campo José de Vargas y 
Ribera and don Vicente Sarmiento de los Rios.— The royal chapel of the palace, repaired by the viceroy, was re- 
opened ın services featuring music and a sermon by Father Agustín Sans.—“‘Relacion de la Batalla de la Gvdifia 
sucedido el dia 7 de mayo de 1709."— Deatbs: don Bartólome de Sabegal; don Lorenzo Dávila, at 96 years; doña 
Jacoba Diez de San Miguel y Soker, wife of don Juan de la Peña, oidor. 


94 (0-61) Apr з — May 23 1710 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN / esta Corte de Lima, con la de nuestro mayor 
dolor, en la / muerte del Exc™® Señor Marques de Castelldosrios D. / Manuel de Sentmanat, у 
Oms, Virrey, Governador, y / Capitan General, que fuè de estos Reynos del Peri, des- / de principios 
de Abril asta 28 de Mayo de 1710. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno, En Lima de la 
Im- / prenta Real de Ioseph de Contre- / ras. Айо de 1710. / 

[12] p. 4to signed A-C?. Caption title. 


Eulogy to the viceroy, account of his last days, death, and burial.—Audiencia and nobles of the court 
observed name day of the king.— President of the audiencia, don Miguel Nánez de Sanabria, went to the presidio 
of Callao to be received as captain general of the viceroyalty.—News from Spain via the Windward Islands, and 
also Chile —Deatbs: Lic. Lorenzo de la Cueva y Olea; General Pedro Zegarra, in Ica; don Gabriel Sánchez de 
Barrera. 


95 (D-62) May 24 - July 8 1710 

DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ES- / ta Corte de Lima desde fines de Mayo, 

hasta principios de / Julio de este айо 1710. Con algunas de la Europa. / Colophon: Con Licencia 

de los Superiores en Lima. En la Imprenta de Ioseph / de Contreras, Impressor Real. Айо 1710. / 
[4] p. 4to. Caption title. 


French ship the РР реи, commanded by Captain Noal, having left Port Loi on Oct 28 1709, arrived in 
Callao from Chile with news of Spanish victortes against the Portuguese.— Also from Chile, news received from 
Paris that the new viceroy of Peru, the Duke of Linares, will embark in the ships commanded by Monsieur Ducas. 
—Appointment of Dr Diego Andrade as canon penitenciaria of the Cathedral.—Earthquake tremors caused 
damage and falling walls.— Augustinian provincial, Pedro de Zevala, died in Córdoba during an official visitation. 
—Consulado: Election of new officials.—Dean and ecclesiastical cabildo declared days of penance due to the 
epidemic raging in the city.—Spectal letter from the bishop of Quito, Diego Ladrón de Guevara, responding to the 
notification of the audiencia that he has been named viceroy of Peru, advised that he will leave for Lima on June 
1r.—Parishes of Santa Апа and San Marcelo held commemorative processions.—Unwersity: Dr Melchor de la 
Nava reelected rector.—Deatbs: Father Alonso de Saavedra; Lic Juan Antonio de Cespedes y Toledo; dofia 
Maria de Ruano. 


96 (0-63) July xx — Aug зг 1710 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Corte de Lima desde тт. de Julio asta зі. 
de Agosto de este айо / de 1710. Con la de aver llegado el Sefior Virrey al Callao, y / quedar ya 
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en Lima. / Colopbon: Con Licencia del Real Govierno. En la Imprenta de Joseph de Con- / treras, 
y Alvarado, Impressor Real. Año de x7zo. / 
[8] p. 4to signed [A]-B?. Caption title. 


Severe earthquake tremor caused great anguish and fear, and the people of Lima spent the night away from 
their homes, congregating in the plazas and imploring God's mercy.— Last day of the novena in the Cathedral was 
attended by a large number of people demonstrating devotion to the Crucifix of Consuelo, the Virgin of Rosario, 
and the relics of St Rose of Lima.—Domunicans celebrated chapter meeting and elected provincial.—Dr Francisco 
Bermejo, proto-médico of the viceroyalty, and Dr Francisco Vargas Machuca, both of the university, retired.— 
Bishop of Concepción left the city to take up his post.— Letters from the bishop-viceroy in Trujillo advised of his 
good health and included official appointments.— Captain Pedro Bravo de Lagunas entered the city as emissary of 
bishop Ladrón de Guevara, viceroy-appointee of Peru.— The emissary was received and entertained by the 
cabildo.—Marriage of don Bartolomé de Muharnis, alcalde, to dofia Maria Josefa de Zarate.— Monastery of the 
Incarnation elected dofia Felictana Armendariz y Barraza as abbess.— Celebration of the feast day of St Louis with 
ceremonious observances honoring the queen, the prince, and the father and grandfather of the king, on their 
name day.—Company of cavalry and the audiencia went to Callao to welcome the viceroy.— Viceroy entertained 
at a dinner followed by a play called ““Ongin de los Guevaras."— The widow of Maestre de Campo Fernando 
Bravo de Lagunas was granted the corregimiento of La Paz, in recognition of the services of her husband.— The 
viceroy was received as president of the audiencia, venerated the image of the Virgin of Rosario and the relics of 
St Rose, and paid a courtesy call on the condesa de Monclova —Deaths General Diego Carillo de Esquivel; don 
Ignacio Mannque; Dr Matias Casante, cura of Santiago de Maray, who was found to have a growth of great 
weight; Admiral Pablo de Alzamora Ursino, in Paita; Father José Caseres. 


97 (D-64) Sept 1 – Oct 15 1710 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Corte de Lima con algunas de Europa; 
y entrada publica del / Sefior Virrey en Lima, desde 1. de Septiembre hasta mediado / de Octubre 
de este afio de 1710. / Colophon: Con Licencia del Real Govierno, En Lima. En la Imprenta Real / 
de Ioseph de Contreras. Afio de 1710. / 

[8] p. 4to signed [A]-B? Caption title. 


Viceroy visited the Oratory of the Monastery of St Rose; assisted at the meeting of the audiencia and visited 
various charitable institutions. Public announcement ш the streets of the cédula naming bishop Ladrón de 
Guevara as viceroy of Peru, with musical accompaniment and the participation of official functionaries.— Bishop 
made official entrance on the following day; a Te Deum service was held in the Cathedral.— Birthday of the queen 
celebrated with Mass, bullfight, and a play held in the viceregal palace.— "Noticias de Europa” by way of Mexico 
from a French ship which left Cádiz on Jan 15. that three ships under command of Andrés de Murgia were about 
to leave for Buenos Aures, with a guarantee of safety of four years for the trip out and back; that a supply of 
quicksilver was about to leave Spain for Vera Cruz; that no French remained in Spain except in commercial 
houses; that the flota had arrived safely from Havana; that English ships captured the Almiranta de China bound 
for Acapulco with a cargo of cloth.— This news from letters must await the arrival of the aviso for confirmation.— 
Bullfight to celebrate the arrival of the viceroy.—Eve of St Francis day observed with great ceremony.—Bando of 
the viceroy prohibiting sale of French cloth in Pisco 1s published —Public burning of a quantity of Chinese fabrics 
was observed by a large number of curious women in carnages.—Festivities of St Rose, patron of America.— 
General Jorge de Villalonga left for Pisco to enforce the bando of the viceroy and prevent trade with the French. 
—Deaths: conde de las Torres, don Nicolás Dávalos y Ribera; in Guamanga, Father Juan de Asbide, comsarto 
general of San Juan de Dios; Lic. Domingo Masnela; Father José de Doblas, Mercedarian; Captain Cristóbal de 
Ureta, “gran republicano y limosnero"; don José Merino de Heredia, alguacil mayor. 
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98 (D-65) Oct 16 - Dec 6 1710 

DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Corte de Lima. desde x6. de Octubre 
hasta principios de Diziem / bre de este año 1710. con noticias de Aviso de España, y algunas / de 
Europa. / Colophon: Con licencia en Lima, Por loseph de Contreras. / Año de 1710. / 

[8] p. 4to signed [A]-B?. Caption title. 

Alguacil mayor don José Merino de Heredia, who was killed in a duel, was buried with great sadness; 
the padrinos (seconds) of the duel await disposition for their trials.—Great bell of the Cathedral broke while 
tolling the fiesta of Sts Crispin and Cipnano.— Viceroy appointed Dr Pedro Gregorio de la Canal as governor of 
Huancavilica —Observance of the death of the marqués de Castell dos Rius.— Viceroy received letters from the 
president of Quito concerning the arrival on July 24 in Cartagena of the aviso which left Spain on June x5 —News 
received will be included at the end of the Drarro.—Bando issued which closed all gaming houses except those of 
mulitary units.—Bando for the reform of the confraternity of Negroes, as well as for prohibiting the carrying of 
swords and other arms on Corpus Christi day and other festival days.—Name day of the viceroy celebrated with 
bullfight and comedy “La Presumida y la hermosa." — Memorial services for Dr Pedro Vázquez de Velasco, oidor 
of the audiencia of Lima.—Royal University announced by crier, with drums and cbirimitas (wind instruments), 
the poetry contest which will be held ın honor of the new viceroy.—News from the aviso received in letter from 
Cartagena printed ın anticipation of the arrival of the aviso for Lima.—Deatbs: Father José de Oreyuela, ex- 
provincial of San Augustin; marqués de Ficar, governor of Huancavilica; Juan de Candia, alias Barballàn, Greek 
by nationality, at the age of 130; Dr Bartolomé Manrique Cuta, professor of language in the Royal University. 


99 (P-13) 

.. . EN EL FELIZ / ORIENTE, / QVE A LA VNIVER- / SIDAD DE SAN MARCOS HIZO / EL 
SOL DE LOS GUEVARAS, / EL EXC. M9 E ILLVS.MO SENOR / DOCT. D. DIEGO / LADRON 
DE GVEVARA / del Consejo de su Magestad, Obispo de / Quito, Uirrey, Governador, y Ca- / 
'pitan General de el Peru, Tierra / firme, y Chile, &c. [Below broken line] Con licencia en Lima. 
Por Ioseph de Contreras / y Alvarado, Impressor Real. Айо de 1710. / 


[35] р. 4to signed т? A~B4 C-F? (final verso blank). Title page with Latin motto at head of title and on 
verso. Full-page engraving of armorial crest (verso blank) follows title page. 
Medina Imprenta en Lima 733; Vargas Ugarte Impresos peruanos 1165. 


Bishop Diego Ladrón de Guevara of Quito, newly appointed viceroy of Peru, to be honored by a literary 
contest sponsored by the University of San Marcos. 


тоо (D-66) Dec 8 1710 - Jan 15 1711 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Corte de Lima desde 8. de Diciembre 
1710 asta fines del mes. / Colophon: Con Licencia del Real Govierno. En Lima. En la Imprenta 
Real / de Joseph de Contreras. Айо de x711. / 

[4] р. gto Caption utle. 


тоо cont. 
DIARIO DE ENERO DE 1711. CON NOTICIAS / anticipadas del Aviso de España, y su llegada 
a esta / Corte el dia 15. de Enero. / 

Р [2]-[4] of item тоо. 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception celebrated by the city and all its officials with great devotion.— The 
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dean and cabildo make recommendations to the viceroy for appointments of parish priests.— Birthday of the king, 
Philip V, celebrated with Mass and theatrical presentations.—Civil appointments.— Elections in the cabildo and 
in the consulado.—Procession of the royal standard in observance of the founding of Lima.—Cédula from king 
in response to the memorandum of the viceroy concerning the vocation of dofia Josefa Portocarrero in the Monas- 
tery of Saint Rose.—Appointment of don Juan Sancho Davila Izazaga to the Order of Santiago.— Marqués de 
Villa-Rocha restored to his post as president of Panama.— Aviso arrived from Spain with certain news published 
in the Diarto for November.—Don Melchor de la Nava named bishop of Cuzco.—News from Gazetas de Madrid 
for 1710. 


тот (P-14) 
[Cross above] PANEGYRICO / AL EXCMO: SEÑOR DOCT. / DON DIEGO LADRON DE 
GVEVARA, / del Consejo de su Magestad, Obispo / (que fuè) de las Iglesias Cathedrales / de 
Panama, y Guamanga, Presiden- / te, Governador, y Capitan General / del Reyno de Tierra-firme, 
y aora / Obispo de la Santa Iglesia de Quito, / actual Virrey, Governador, y Capital / General destos 
Reynos, y Provincias / del Perù, Tierra-firme, / y Chile &c. / POR / DON FRANCISCO SANTOS / 
de la Paz. / [Below line of type ornaments] Con Licencia. En Lima. Por Joseph de Contre- / ras y 
Alvarado, Impressor Real. Año de 1711. / 

[32] p. 4to signed *(?) A—F?. Title page in border of type ornaments with cross at head of title. Initial “A” 


(4 lines). 
Medina Imprenta en Lima 737; Vargas Ugarte Impresos peruanos 1174. 


Eulogistic poem by don Francisco Santos de la Paz honoring the new viceroy, bishop Ladrón y Guevara.— 
Includes sonnets by don Luis Antonio de Oviedo y Herrera, don Pedro José Bermüdez de la Torre y Solier, and 
don Juan Eustachio Vincentelo y Toledo. 


102 (D-67) Jan 20-30 1711 
CONTINVACION DEL DIARIO DE ENERO DE 1711. / hasta principios de Febrero con el 
rezago de Noticias que / truxo el Aviso de Espafia. Y estrafio caso sucedido en Lima. / 

[12] p. 4to signed B-[C]? (B4?) $?. Caption title. 

Continuation of the news from Spain.— Memorial services for Mateo del Castillo, brother of dofia Maria 
del Castillo of Lima.— Appointments and retirements ın the Royal University.—Situado left for Valdivia with 


replacements for this post.—Relación about the sacrilegious robbery of consecrated wafers from the Cathedral 
and the circumstances of their recovery. 


103 (D-68) Feb 5 ~ Apr 8 1711 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Corte de Lima, desde principios de 
Febrero, y todo Marzo, / hasta principios de Abril de este afio 1711. Con novedades / de Europa. / 
Colophon: Gon licencia del Real Govierno, impressa en Lima айо 1711. / 

[7] p. 4to signed A-B? (final verso blank) Caption ttle. 


Appointments to the Order of Santiago — Viceroy blessed the chapel ın the palace, on which restoration 
was begun during the administration of the previous viceroy, the marqués de Castell dos Rius.— Viceroy appointed 
José Fuenteduefias to the recently established chair of anatomy in the Royal University.—Marriage of don Diego 
Quint Tello, contador, to doña Catalina Vilvao.— Letter from don Pedro Antonio de Echave y Rojas, in Paita en 
route to assume duties as oidor of the audiencia. The new oidor mentioned that he traveled from Cádiz to Puerto 
Rico in company with the Duke of Linares, who will become viceroy of New Spain.—News of the death in Panama 
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of Father Gabriel Soror who was to be vicar general of the Mercedarian order in Peru.—Ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments.—Father Clemente Castillo, Dominican, appointed professor of arts in the Royal University.—Father 
Cristóbal де Cuva, S.J , stricken and died when about to preach to a large group of poor people in the barrios 
of San Lazaro.—Don Pedro Antonio de Echave y Rojas entered the city and was greeted with joy by the audiencia. 
—Holy Week processions.—On Good Friday, the viceroy-bishop consecrated holy oil for the churches of Quito 
and Guamanga.— "Novedades de Europa que se han sabido de vn Navio Frances que llegó por 21. de Diziembre 
del año passado de 1710. а la Isla de la Martinica, Remitidas a su Exc. Ilustrisima en Carta de Panamá de 28. de 
Febrero de este año de 1711."—Deatbs: Captain Diego de Sevilla Valderrama; Father Miguel de Rojas of the 
Convent of Our Lady of Mercy; Father Nicolás de Ulloa, Augustinian; Juan Bejarano y Loaisa, at тт years; 
dofia Catalina Antonio Gómez de Silva, in Chile, sister of Dr Manuel Gómez de Silva, canon; dofia Rosa Maria 
Cabecas, wife of the contador mayor; Sergeant Major Manuel de Olmedo; Lic. Juan de Loaysa; Dr Francisco 
de Peralta. 


104 (D-69) Apr 18 — June 5 1711 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Corte de Lima, con algunas de Europa, 
desde x8. de Abril, hasta / principios de Junio de este айо de x711. / 

[4] р. 4to. Caption title. 


The criminal who stole holy wafers from the Cathedral was questioned by the tribunal of the Santo Oficio. 
—Solemn procession of the clergy and nobility to transfer the Blessed Sacrament to a new chapel.—News from 
Chile that two French ships damaged in the Straits of Magellan have returned to make repairs.— College of San 
Felipe received the viceroy with an oration delivered by Dr Gabriel de Chaves of the audiencia, former professor of 
law at the Royal University.—Name day of the king celebrated with Mass and play “Amor haze hablar los mudos,” 
with loa and sametes.—Ship of Captain Pedro Zozaya from Chile arrives with notice of the presence in Con- 
cepción of two French ships, well armed and carrying a cargo of cloth.— The news of Europe spread by the French, 
some favorable, some bad, is so conflicting that it is not prudent to believe it.—News from another ship from Chile 
concerns the settlement of Los Cesares, so called because “Cesar” Charles V wished to establish the settlement at 
the entrance of the Straits to prevent ships of other nations from passing to the Pacific.—Ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments.—Don Juan Baptista de Orueta entered the city to take up duties as alcalde del crimen, and married doña 
Ana Delgadillo y Bolivar.—King restored Dr Francisco de Rojas y Azevedo as alcalde del crimen of the audiencia. 
—Viceroy-bishop conferred the sacrament of confirmation on a Mojo Indian brought to Lima by Padre Miguel 
Cartefio, S.].—Deatbs: doña Isabel de Soria y Molina, wife of Maestre de Campo Juan de Murga of the Order of 
Santiago. 


105 (D-70) June 6 - July 31 1711 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES DE ESTA COR- / te, desde principios de Junio hasta 
fines de Julio de este año de 1711. / Colophon: Con Licencia del Real Govierno. En Lima. Año 
de тутт. / 

[4] р. 4to. Caption title. 


News received of the arrival mm Mexico of the new viceroy, the Duke of Linares, and of the safe arrival of 
the flota from Vera Cruz.— Situado from Peru arrived in Panama.— Quicksilver ships, returning from Havana to 
Spain, left Havana on Feb 20 with other ships.— Marriage of doria Michaela de Orrellana y Sifuentes to don Juan 
de Sandoval.—In the Royal University, Dr Juan de Vergara elected as rector.—Monastery of the Conception 
elected dofia Paula Velez Flores y Montoya as abbess.— The new Cathedral bell was moved to the Cathedral tower 
from the foundry, and installed with great ceremony.—Deatbs: Mother Isabel de la Santíssima Trinidad of the 
Monastery of St Joseph.— Father Juan de Arratia; doña Nicolosa Garay y Xauregui, wife of the contador Fran- 
cisco de Mendigueren ; dofia Nicolasa del Pozo y Silva, mother of don Isidro López de Seifa, fiscal protector of the 
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audiencia; don Juan Ruiz de Luna, of the third order of Dominicans; Father Martin Calderon, Dominican, 
professor of the University; doña Josefa Fras, of the household of the condesa de Lemos; Father Lucas de Car- 
denas; Captain Florian Dávila, consul of the tribunal de consulado; dofia Isabel Fernández Mercado. 


106 (P-16) 
[Cross above] RELACION / DE LO QVE PASSO EN LA / toma de Briguega, y en la Batalla 
ganada cer- / ca de Villaviciosa por el Rey N. Señor D. Felipe / V. à то. de Diziembre de 1710. 
Traducida / de una Gazeta Impressa en Francés, remitida / à su Exc. por el Presidente de Chile en 
Carta / de 27. de Iunio deste Айо de 1711. / 

[8] р. 4to. Caption title. Broken line supplied in ink at end of text. 


Account of the defeat at Brihuega of an Allied army under General Stanhope by Spanish troops led by the 
French General Vendóme. 


107 (P-17) 
DE CARTA FECHA A 19. DE DIZIEMBRE DE / 1710. escrita de la Villa de Oñate à vn Señor 
Oydor de esta Real / Audiencia se han copiado las noticias siguientes, que confirman la Vi- / toria 
del Rey Nuestro Sefior en el Campo de Villaviciosa. / 

[4] р. 4to. Caption title. Broken line in ink supplied at end of text. 


Further account of Spanish victories including the defeat at Villaviciosa of Allied forces under General 
Stahremberg. 


108 (D-71) July зо - Sept 10 1711 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Corte, desde fines de Iulio, hasta princi- 
ptos de Setiembre de este / año de 1711. con algunas novedades de Europa. / Colophon: Con 
Licencia del Real Govierno. En Lima. / Afio de 1711. / 

[8] p. 4to signed [A]? 4°. Caption ttle. 


Don Gerónimo Fernández de Obregon installed as caballero of the Order of Santiago.— News and gazettes 
received from Spain via Chile.—Dean and cabildo request all religious establishments to make a general supplica- 
tion that the city be spared the excessive number of sudden deaths.—Domunicans celebrate the feast of St Dominick. 
—Fire in the market causing considerable damage.—Father Alonso Messia named provincial of the Jesuits.—Dr 
Alonso Melchor de la Navas left the city for Cuzco to take up his duties as bishop.—Don Francisco Deza y Ulloa, 
bishop of Guamanga, entered the city en route to become inquisitor of Mexico.— Name day of the queen, Maria 
Luisa Gabriela, and that of the prince, now four years old, celebrated by the viceroy and court.— Day of St Rose of 
Lima, patroness of America, observed by the transfer of her relics to a silver urn and a celebration in which the 
viceroy delivered an oration.—Letters from Guayaquil arrived on the frigate Conchuela advising that there was 
no news of Spain because of the presence of pirate ships in the area of Cartagena and Portobelo.—Post from the 
lower provinces with letters from the situado en route from Panama, and news of Spanish victories at Brigueza and 
Villaviciosa which are celebrated in Lima.—Viceroy ordered the printing of the news for the edification of the 
people.— "Pompa, Eucharistica y fiesta real que su Magestad de N. Rey y Señor D. Felipo V. que Dios Guarde, 
celebró el dia de Corpus en el lugar de Ybars."—News from Рака of the arrival in Manta of the aviso from Spain, 
confirming the favorable news from Spain.—Deaths: don Felipe de Malla, corregidor of the province of Con- 
chucos; Father Pedro Caseante, Augustinian. 
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109 (N-25) 
NOTICIAS DE EVROPA / QVE TRUXO EL AUISO DE ESPANA, QVE SALIO / de Cadiz por 
mediado de Abril, y llegó à Lima el dia 13. / de Septiembre de este айо de 1711. / 


[12] p. 4to signed A-C? Caption ttle. P [12] torn below broken line followmg end of text; colophon pos- 
sibly missing. 


News of movements of the king and the court —Damage to Madrid, Toledo, and other cities held by the 
Alhes.—Conduct of the war between Sept-Dec 1710.— Decree issued ordering confiscation of property of those 
who have fled unless they return and show obedience to the king.—New appointments in the government. 


тто (D-72) Sept 13 - Nov 15 1711 

DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES EN ESTA / Corte de Lima desde тз. de Setiembre 
hasta rs. de Noviembre / de este айо de 1711. / Colophon: Con Licencia del Real Govierno. En 
Lima. Año de 1711. / 


[4] р. ато. Caption ийе. 
Medina: Imprenta еп Lima 734, Vargas Ugarte Impresos peruanos 1171. 


Aviso from Spain arrived in the city.—Lima demonstrated its joy at the news of the victories of Philip V 
— Letters, gazettes, and relaciones will be published at a later date to confirm the good news of Aug 1710 through 
March 1711.— The squadron of Monsieur Ducas brought the aviso to Cartagena and was ordered to return as soon 
as possible with the treasure which had been held for transmission to Spain — Civil and ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments arrive in cédula from the king.— Birth date of the queen celebrated.—In the Dominican convent, memorial 
services were held for don Diego Felipe Remírez de Vaquedano of Madrid, brother of Don Gonzalo Remírez de 
Vaquedano of Lima.— Memorial services for the marqués de Castell dos Rius, son of the deceased viceroy, dead of 
wounds suffered ın the battle of Saragossa.— Canonization of Pope Pius V celebrated with tolling of church bells. 
—Father Jaime Mimbela entered the city en route to become bishop of Misque.— Memorial services by the conde 
de Monclova for his sister dofia Felipe Maria Portocarrero Ximénez de Verea, who died ш Madrid, and was the 
daughter of the former viceroy.—The Mother abbess of the Monastery of St Rose, dofia Josefa Portocarrero, also 
commemorated the death of her sister —Don José de Alzamora Ursino, oidor of the audiencia of Panama, came 
to Lima on business for that jurisdiction —Anniversary of the earthquake which devastated Lima 24 years before 
—Procession from the Cathedral to transfer the statue of the patriarch San Francisco de Paula to the Church of 
Nuestra Sefiora del Socorro.—Bishop-viceroy blessed the chapel erected on the Alameda in the place where the 
stolen holy wafers from the Cathedral were found.— Two French ships in the port of Callao sailed with passengers 
from Luma, traveling to Spain.— The name day and birthday of the viceroy celebrated by the nobility with bullfight 
and plays.—Deatbs: Father Ignacio del Campo, ex-Dominican provincial ; dofia María de Cordova, mother of the 
conde de Villa. 


ттт (D-73) Nov 16 — Dec 31 1711 
DIARIO DE NOTICIAS SOBRESALIENTES DESTA CORTE / de Lima, desde x6. de Noviembre 
hasta fin de Diziembre del / Апо de 1711. / Colophon: Con licencia del Real Govierno. / 

[4] р. 4to. Caption title. 


Bishop of Guamanga left Lima for his diocese.—A mulatta and a Negress were sentenced by the Sala del 
Crimen for killing a woman, at the mstigation of her own daughter. The pair were rescued from death by fire by 
the Sons of Domingo and Ignacio, and executed on the public gallows for the better disposition of their souls. The 
daughter has taken refuge in the Convent of Santa Clara and a zambo, husband of the mulatta, is still at large, 
and the city ıs shocked by the crime.—Don Blas de Riaño was received as regidor perpetuo of the city.—Success of 
the king against the enemies of Spain was celebrated.— The viceroy-bishop sang high Mass and the play “Isis y 
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Jupiter" by don Pedro Peralta y Barnueva was presented.— City was shocked by the sacrilegious murder of a priest 
by two Indians.— Birthday of the king was celebrated by Mass, bullfights, and dramatic presentations.— Deaths: 
doña Laurcana de Riverola, abbess of the Convent of Santa Clara; Father Juan Morato, calificador of the Holy 
Office, professor of theology at the Royal University and provincial of the Dominican order of Peru.—dona 
Feliciana de Armendariz y Berrasa, abbess of the Monastery of the Incarnation. 


112 (P-18) 
[Cross above] JVICIO FANATICO, / ESPERANZAS AHORCADAS, / Verdades vistas, Desen- 
gafios / ciertos, Triunfos de PHILIPO / QUINTO, y Mercedes del / Archiduque. / [Armorial crest] 
SV AVTOR / MENARDES LEBESQVER, / Cathedratico de Mathematicas en la / Vniversidad de 
Filipinas. / [Line of type ornaments] Impresso en el Norte, no en Antuerpia, sino en Filipolandia / 
Con licencia de la Curia Filipica. Año de 1711. / 

(44] p, title page reproduced herein. 4to signed [A]? B-F*. Initial "M" (s lines). 


Satirical poem mocking the adversaries of Philip V. 
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О Palma de Cocos: Р Una mulata Q. Рартуо: RCulebra Coral: Vefuco Planta que se enreda en los Arboles . 


Depiction of some of the people, plants, and animals of Peru, from Antonio de Ulloa's 
Relación historica del viage a la America Meridional (Madrid: Antonio Marin 1748) 1р [1] 
Rare Book Division 


JOHN F. SENA 


The Letters of Samuel Garth 


A LTHOUGH Samuel Garth (1661—1719) achieved prominence in the eighteenth 
century as a physician, poet, and political activist, little is known of his personal life. This is 
largely attributable to the paucity of surviving documents of the celebrated physician and 
poet. In fact, the only extant personal papers of Garth are thirty-one letters; these letters, 
which I have edited below, constitute a primary source for biographical information. 

Garth's medical career ranged over the entire economic, political, and social spectrum 
of English life. He began his career by playing an instrumental role in establishing a dis- 
pensary in 1698 for the free treatment of London's sick poor," while at the height of his fame 
his patients included George I, the Duke of Marlborough, Henry St John, Thomas, Marquis 
of Wharton, the Duchess of Newcastle, Arthur Maynwaring, Joseph Addison, and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. Upon the accession of George I, he was made physician-in-ordinary 
to the King and physician-general to the army, two positions which were attributable to his 
support of the Hanoverian succession no less than to his experience as a physician. He occu- 
pied a preeminent position among the Whigs similar to Radcliffe's among the Tories.? 
Although his medical advancement was aided in no small part by his political alliance and 
literary endeavors, no one, including the anti-dispensarians, ever seriously impugned his 
professional ability ; rather, he was universally praised for his consummate skill and for the 


x Garth was one of the five men who devised a plan London Dispensary” Journal of the History of Medi- 


m 1696 whereby members of the Royal College of 
Physicians would contribute £10 apiece to a fund for 
furnishing medicine to the poor at its intrinsic cost. 
Garth’s Harveian oration in 1697, with its gruesome 
depiction of quack medicine, rallied additional sup- 
port: see Albert Rosenberg “The London Dispensary 
for the Sick—Poor" Journal of the History of Medicine 
14 (1959) 41-56; Frank Ellis “The Background of the 


cine 2.0 (1965) 197-212. 

2 In The History of John Bull (1712) John Arbuthnot 
describes the conflicting efforts of the High and Low 
Church parties to bring John Bull’s mother out of a 
violent fit. Radchffe and Garth, depicted as spokesmen 
for the two groups, are “‘sent for in haste” to administer 
to the stricken mother. 
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An eighteenth-century “Apothecary Shop,” an engraving from Book 8 of Franz Philipp Florin 
(pseud of Count Philipp von Sulzach) Oeconomus Prudens et Legalis (Nuremberg, Frankfurt, 
and Leipzig 1702)—Spencer Collection 


generosity with which he bestowed his talent: “hand and heart never went so perfectly 
together."? 

Garth's career as a poet began at about the same time as his career as a physician: his 
interests in the two were complementary rather than contentious, success in one enriching 
his stature and enlarging his reputation in the other. Thus his medical commitment to the 
dispensary project resulted in his greatest literary achievement and one of the most popular 
poems of the early eighteenth century. The Dispensary (1699) went through eight authorized 
and two pirated editions during the poet’s lifetime. Within a year of the publication of this 
mock-epic, Garth was asked to collaborate on two translations. Along with Congreve and 
Wycherley, he contributed to the success of Peter Motteaux’s English translation of Don 


з Robert Shiels Lives of the Poets (London 1753) m 270. See also Steele’s depiction of Garth as Hippocrates in 
the Tatler no. 78. 


The Letters of Samuel Garth 7ї 
Quixote (1700-03), and in the same year translated the life of Otho for an edition in five 
volumes of Plutarch's Lives (1700). His distinction as a poet and a Whig prompted Addison 
in 1713 to request him to write an Epilogue for Cato to balance Pope's Prologue, thereby 
maintaining the political neutrality of the play.* In his last literary undertaking, two years 
before his death, Garth became the general editor, as well as one of the translators, of the 
most famous edition of the Metamorphoses published in the eighteenth century. He was 
responsible for the Preface, the translation of Book XIV, and the story of Cippus in Book 
XV, along with all of the editorial and administrative matters for the entire work. The Meta- 
morpboses was published by Jacob Tonson in 1717. A monument to the continuing popu- 
larity of Ovid as well as a testimonial to the cooperation of publisher and artist, the transla- 
tion was also a lavish tribute to the Whig party. Garth, as well as the other Whig partisans 
among the contributors, employed the translation to celebrate and defend the Protestant 
Succession. His poetic talent and generous good nature earned him the esteem of the leading 
writers of the period. The remarks of Pope, Swift, Gay, and others? tend to confirm the 


opinion of William Ayre that Garth was “опе of the best Poets of his Time." 


4 Garth also wrote Prologues for Rowe's Tamerlane 
(1707) and Squire Trelooby (1704), the latter play an 
adaptation by Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Walsh of 
Moliére's Monsieur de Pourceaugnac. 

5 Pope knew Garth in 1703 (Joseph Spence Anec- 
dotes, Observations, and Characters, of Books and 
Men ed James Osborn [Oxford: Clarendon 1966] 1 32). 
It is doubtful that the two were then friends (George 
Sherburn The Early Career of Alexander Pope [Ox- 
ford: Clarendon 1934] бо), although Pope annotated 
copies of both the fifth and sixth edinons of The Dis- 
pensary (1703 and 1706) The two poets must have 
formed an association by 1706, when Pope asked 
Garth to read a manuscript copy of his Pastorals. From 
then on Garth became Pope’s literary confidant: he 
advised adding the Sylphs to the 1714 edition of The 
Rape of the Lock (Spence 1 44), instructed Pope on a 
response to Lord Halifax’s objections to the transla- 
tion of the Шаа (Spence 1 87-88), and attempted in 1716 
to mediate an end to the contention with the Buttonians 
("Thomas Burnet to George Duckett, June т, 1716" 
The Letters of Thomas Burnet to George Duckett, 
1712-1722 ed David Nichol Smith [Oxford: Oxford 
Univ Press 1914] p 99). Pope dedicated his Second 
Pastoral to Garth, defended the physician in an Essay 
on Criticism (line 619) from the charge of plagiansm, 
expressed gratitude to him ın the Preface to the Iliad, 


commended his Christianity ш A Farewell to London 
(lines 15—16), praised him in a footnote to The Dunciad 
as his predecessor in this type of satire, and acknowl- 
edged his early kindness in Epistle to Arbuthnot (hne 
137). 

6 Like other Scriblerians, Swift held the physician in 
deference. When he decided in 1736 to count the num- 
ber of “men famous for their learning, wit, or great 
employments or quality” that he had known, Garth 
was among the twenty-seven listed (Appendix хуп The 
Prose Works of Jonathan Swtft ed Herbert Davis [Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell 1939-64] v 465-66). In “On a 
Miscellany of Poems to Bernard Lintott” (1712) Gay 
praises Garth: “Whenever Garth shall raise his sprightly 
song, / Sense flows in easy numbers from his tongue; / 
Great Phoebus in his learned son we see, / Alike in 
physic, as іп poetry." Garth’s preeminence among the 
Wits at Will's Coffee House 15 suggested in an anony- 
mous poem entitled “Epistle to Sir Richard Black- 
more” (1700), п which Garth 1s recommended as the 
logical successor to Dryden: ‘Tho’ Con[greve] may in 
time, when he has merit, / The Prophet's [Dryden's] 
Throne in peaceful sway inhenit, / The Poets all with 
one consent agree / His mantle falls to G[arth] by 
Destiny." 

7 Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Alexander 
Pope, Esq. (London 1745) 1 3o4. 
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Garth began his long political involvement by proffering elaborate praise to William III 
in the Harveian oration (1697) and The Dispensary. Although he was a member of the 
Kit-Cat Club and a public supporter of Whig policies and politicians, offering poetic 
encomia to Godolphin and Marlborough, his most significant political activities were 
clandestine: he served as a courier and adviser to Marlborough when the Duke was fighting 
in The Hague in 1711; became a principal organizer of an anti-Tory, pro-Marlborough 
demonstration in the same year; was sent as a representative of the Crown to the northern 
counties during the rebellion of 1715 in an attempt to keep them loyal to George I (see letter 
ш); and acted as a secret emissary in 1716 to try to persuade the exiled Bolingbroke to desert 
the Jacobite cause and join the Whig party.? In gratitude for his support of Whig policies 
and service to the Crown, he was knighted in 1714 with Marlborough's sword. 

Саг letters, written primarily to Sir Hans Sloane (1660—1753), the Duke of Newcastle 
(1693-1768), and the Duchess of Marlborough (1660-1744), suggest his three greatest in- 
terests: medicine, politics, and poetry. His medically oriented epistles are almost always 
concerned with practical affairs: reporting a patient's progress, offering advice on treat- 
ment, requesting hospital admission for the sick, asking for medical information. These 
letters are generally the shortest that he wrote, usually in a scribble that suggests a man 
pressed for time and harried by his responsibilities. His politically oriented letters, written 
for the most part to the Duke of Newcastle while Garth was traveling in England and 
France, were composed under more leisurely circumstances and are therefore longer and 
better organized. They suggest a dedicated and faithful Whig who could be trusted with 
assignments ranging from spreading the “rıght impression of yê King and Government" 
during the Jacobite uprising of 17x5 to acting as a liaison between the Whig ministry in 
London and the exiled Bolingbroke in France. Like virtually all his letters, they eschew the 
theoretical and abstract in favor of private observations, personal requests, and affairs of an 
immediate nature. Three requests in his missives to Newcastle demonstrate his abiding in- 
terest in poetry. He asks the Duke, well known for his patronage of Whig artists, to help 
three aspiring poets, a Mr Conditt, a Mr Wollstead, and Laurence Eusden, in any way that 
he can, a deed which also suggests the physician's charitable nature. 

Garth’s letters, for the most part, are not "literary" ; their value does not lie in their prose 


8 Hist. MSS Com. XXIX v p 54, 56; see Abel Roper 415-16, and Walter Sichel Bolingbroke and His Times 
The Post-Boy (Nov 29 1711), Jonathan Swift Journal to (London 1901) 1 46; Hist. MSS. Com. LVI 469, 488. 
Stella ed Herbert Davis (Oxford: Clarendon 1948) n 
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style or sophistication of expression. Unlike Swift, who regarded letter writing as an artistic 
activity, and Pope, who looked upon his correspondence as a significant part of his literary 
achievement and thus revised and modified it as he did his principal works, Garth looked 
upon letters as a means of expressing his immediate and candid impressions and reactions. 
His letters seem spontaneous, not through a labored effort to appear so, but because they 
usually were truly spontaneous, “off-the-cuff? messages; “talking upon paper,” as Pope 
remarked. They are generally brief and to the point, at times written in an almost telegraphic 
manner, suggestive of a man who is impatient with corresponding, a man of contemporary 
affairs with little time for idle chatter or abstract speculation. His letters, like the man, turn 
outward toward people and events and virtually never probe the consciousness or psyche of 
the writer. His most characteristic epistolary role, like the part he played so many times 
among his contemporaries, is that of a selfless, good-natured man more concerned about the 
welfare of others than with indulging in introspection and self-aggrandizement. Throughout 
his correspondence we see him advising, encouraging, interceding, and assisting. The man 
that emerges, then, from these letters did not despise the world as Swift professed to do, nor 
did he view it with the philosophical detachment of Pope, but rather he was caught up in its 
bustle and excitement and seems to have relished total involvement. 

In view of Garth’s prominence and fame among his contemporaries, it is surprising that 
only thirty-one letters have survived. There are several possible explanations for this small 
number: that Garth wrote few letters; that the recipients did not value his letters and thus 
destroyed them; that time, careless hands, and the vagaries of fame conspired against him. 
The truth most likely lies in a combination of the first and last alternatives. Garth’s nature 
militated against letter writing. His gregariousness, joie de vivre, and zest for activity prob- 
ably left him more disposed to experience life than to record it, to pursue events rather 
than meditate on them, to converse with friends rather than write to them. Even though his 
epistolary output was most likely not great, it seems reasonable to assume that he composed 
more than thirty-one letters. It is conceivable that as Garth's popularity declined rapidly 
toward the end of the eighteenth century and suffered almost total eclipse in the nineteenth, 
his letters were destroyed through carelessness and neglect. Thus for intrinsic and extrinsic 
reasons, only thirty-one of the physician-poet's letters have survived. 

Of the thirty-one letters that I have edited, twenty-eight have never been printed. It has 
been my intention to reproduce the letters accurately and consistently. To accomplish this I 
have duplicated the texts of the letters, with minor exceptions, literatim. In several instances 
where punctuation may reasonably be assumed to have existed, but is no longer legible in 
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the manuscript, it has been silently supplied; and other emendations have been indicated by 
square brackets.? 


9 I wish to thank the following people and institu- Library for letter xxvii. Letters xxx and xxx may be 
tions for permission to reproduce the Garth manu- found in Abel Boyer, ed Letters of Wit, Poltticks and 
scripts in their possession: the British Museum for the Morality (London 1701) 377-80, and letter xxxi in 
letters to Sloane, Newcastle, and Vernon; the execu- John Walker, ed Letters Written by Eminent Persons in 
tors of Blenheim Palace for the letters to Sarah Marl- the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries .. (along 
borough; the Wellcome Institute for the History of with] Aubrey’s Lives (London 1813) 1 114-15. 
Medicine for letter ххуш; and Cambridge University 


THE LETTERS 


To the Duke of Newcastle 


The manuscripts of Garth’s letters to the Duke of Newcastle may be found in the British 
Museum, Add Ms 32685. 

Garth probably met the Duke of Newcastle through their mutual membership in the 
Kit-Cat Club. The Duke’s extraordinary wealth, the length of time he held office, and his 
position as Lord Chamberlain made him a powerful political figure as well as a valuable 
patron. Politics and patronage loom large in Garth’s correspondence to Newcastle. In 1715 
Garth wrote Claremont, a topographical poem which, despite earlier tributes by Steele and 
Congreve, is probably the best-known literary encomium presented to the Duke. Garth was 
also physician to Newcastle’s wife, Lady Henrietta (see letters xxiv and xxv below to the 
Duchess of Marlborough). 
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My Lord 

Since yo! Grace was so good to speak to mee in so freindly and obliging a manner I take уе 
liberty to send you y? State of that affair. S7 J Shadwell was put in by y? Duke of Shrewsbury? and 
did beleive himself to be уе King’s first Physitian. Hee was succeeded by y? D of Bolton, who took 
an occasion to tell yê King that Hee had a right to name Physitians and accordingly propos'd Dr 
Robinson? to be Physitian to уе Household. the King said hee was engag’d in y? behalf of that 
German that waited on you this morning but that y? affair shoud bee accomodated by making Dr 
Robinson his own Physitian which was done. Shadwell wrote to y? D. of Bolton to sign his warrant 
for first Physitian. the Duke told him it was y? king’s order hee should be third or not at all. y® 
Dr who is an excellent Sollicitor gott M" Poultny to goe to Mon" Botmar? to tell him hee coud not 
honourably accept of being y? third because hee understood hee was designd for y* first. Botmar 
went to y? King, who was pleasd to say there shoud be no first or second but that all shoud be 
equall. if so, I shall think it an hon? upon such terms, but being of a longer standing it is inconsistent 
with my spiritt to be below him. I dare say Mr Stanhope® has good inclinations to mee but as yf 
affair is solely yo" Grace's I shall by no means use any other Interest. I have heard уе king has spoken 


x That is, the competition for appointment as 
physician-in-ordinary to George I. Newcastle's political 
leverage helped to place the doctor in the royal house- 
hold in 1714. 

2 Sir John Shadwell (1670-1747) was the son of 
Thomas Shadwell, poet laureate and historiographer 
He served as physician-in-ordinary to Queen Anne, and 
was admitted as a Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians п 1712. He was also made physician-in-ordi- 
nary to George I and ЇЇ. Charles Talbot (1660-1718), 
Duke of Shrewsbury, first became active in politics in 
the reign of James II, when he became a leader in the 
conspiracy which led to the Revolution of 1688. The 
early meetings of the conspirators were held in his 
house in London, and he was one of the seven who 
signed the letter of June 30 1688 invitng William of 
Orange to come with an armed force to England. In 
1714 he exercised a decisive influence in the peaceful 
transferral of power from Anne to George I. The new 
King appointed him Lord Chamberlain on Oct 17 1714. 

з Charles Paulet or Powlett (1661—1722), second 
Duke of Bolton, held the office of Lord Chamberlain to 
the Queen from 1689 to 1694. He was one of the lords 
justices of Ireland from 1697 to 1699. Although he sup- 
ported a move to allow the Princess Sophia to succeed 
William III, he quickly became reconciled to Anne. In 


1706 he was appointed a commissioner to work on the 
political union between England and Scotland, and two 
years later he was appointed governor of the Isle of 
Wight. He became Lord Chamberlain on July 8 1715. 

Tancred Robinson (1655 21748) was a naturalist as 
well as a physician. After a brief period in Paris with 
Hans Sloane, he returned to England and was elected 
as a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians in 1687, 
serving as censor in 1693 and 1717. Garth's strained 
relationship with Robinson antedates this letter, for he 
was one of the strongest opponents of Garth's dispen- 
sary project in the College of Physicians. 

4 William Pulteney (1684-1764), Earl of Bath, Secre- 
tary of War and member of the Prvy Council to 
George 1. 

5 Since George I could not speak English, it was 
necessary for Englishmen to approach the King through 
his Hanoverian ministers, Bernstorff, Robethon, and 
Bothmer. Here Garth is probably referring to Johann 
Kasper Bothmer (1656-1732). 

6 James Stanhope (1674-1721), first Earl of Stan- 
hope, was Secretary of State, First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer during the reign of 
George I, as well as a political protégé of the Duke of 
Newcastle. 
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gratiously of mee, and if I had had as good freinds as you are this had not been now undone. if 
I should miscarry, hon? mee still with yo" friendship, which I ought to prefer to y? consequence of 
any advantage from it; and still suffer to be 
yo" Grace's most obedient Serv 
S. GARTH 


II 


My Lord Duke my most humble service to my Lady Dutchess 
and yo" Sisters 

I have been very much indispos'd since I came hither, but I shall have this advantage from it, I 
shall have y? pleasure of seeing yo™ Grace sooner. if I should goe to Rome it would be a reall Pil- 
gramage for I can neither eat nor sleep," and therefor think of being ın England ın less than a month. 


ye 14 Bolingbroke is at Aix la Chapell with Майю Valett,? a Lady with whom he has an Intimacy as 


1 Garth was a frequent visitor to France. In 1715 
Pope wrote to Teresa and Martha Blount that the 
physician had temporarily postponed a trip to Italy 
(The Correspondence of Alexander Pope ed George 
Sherburn [Oxford : Clarendon 1956] 1 309), while Garth 
pledged Bolingbroke in 1718 that he would accompany 
him there (Hist. MSS. Com Mss of Duke of Buccleuch 
and Queensberry 1 362-63). 

2 Garth and several Whig companions visited Bo- 
lingbroke a number of times in France between 1716 
and 1718 in an attempt to persuade the former Tory 
Secretary of State to become a Whig. On Sept 24 1716 
Inese expressed his concern over the negotiations to the 
Duke of Mar, a Jacobite leader: “I am told by two 
persons that Boynton [Bolingbroke] has had private 
meetings lately with some of Williamson's family [the 
Whigs]. We have here of that gang Craggs, Garth, Ad- 
dison and other smart теп...” (Hist. MSS. Com. LVI 
469). Along with Garth, who was a known friend of 
Bolingbroke, the presence of Addison added to the 
Jacobite assumption that the group wished to convert 
Bolingbroke to their party, for Addison belonged to 
that wing of the Whig party which had formerly been 
most inclined to friendship with the Tories, and re- 
portedly thought highly of St John's character and 
abilities (see Peter Smithers The Life of Josepb Addison 
[Oxford : Clarendon 1954] p 250-61). Less than a week 
after his first missive, Inese was still concerned over the 


progress the Whigs were making, especially the possible 
headway of Garth: “It is no more to be doubted that 
Boynton has of late had several private meetings and 
suppers with the chief persons of Williamson's family 
here, especially with Dr. Garth, who is now returned to 
England, and Mr. Craggs, both Mildray's [Marl- 
borough's] creatures" (Hist. MSS. Сот. Lvi 488). The 
Jacobite concern was well founded, for Garth thought 
that Bolingbroke could not only be won over to the 
Whig cause, but that he would make an excellent mem- 
ber of that party. In fact, at the time of these negotia- 
tions Garth publicly stated that he believed Bolmg- 
broke to be “one of the best subjects K[ing] Geo[rge] 
has” (Hist. MSS. Com. Stuart Papers m 25). If Boling- 
broke, who regarded Garth as “the best-natured in- 
genious wild man I ever knew" ("Letters on the Study 
and Use of History" The Works of Lord Bolingbroke 
[Philadelphia 184x] п 300), did not become a Whig it 
was not due to lack of effort on the physician's part. 

In 1716 Bolingbroke met Marie Claire Deschamps de 
Marcilly de Villette, a woman of noble birth who lived 
on the outskirts of Paris. They immediately formed a 
liaison, even though Bolingbroke's first wife was still 
alive. He married Madam Villette in 1722. For an ac- 
count of Bolingbroke's relationship with her, see 
Walter Sichel Bolingbroke and His Times п 67-74; and 
Sidney W. Jackman Man of Mercury (London: Pall 
Mall Press 196$) 39. 
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they say here. you have heard of y? raising y? raising y? French топу. it happend y? day wee came 
to town, and wee lost eight pound in fifty in our Exchange, but what 1s that for y® satisfaction of 
living in a place where magnificence and misery are ın Extreams. y? 1.4 Stayrs kept у Birth дау! 
with great Pomp, and worthy y? happy occasion. his Lady presented me with a very fine sword to 
vindicate y? Title of our brave and good King, if any of y® Jacobites shoud dare to question it. I can 
assure you our Ambassador lives magnificently and may be admir'd by y® foreign ministers, but not 
imitated. y? Evning of y? Birthday my great prudence prevented three young Gentlemen of Quality 
from leaping into a great Bason in y? publick walks in yê Tu[r]leries, but I was against y? Frolick 
because it was not filled with Champagn, as They were. if you can forgive a letter filld with so many 


blobbs, you'll make use of your usuall good nature and partiality 


3 John Law, a British speculator and close friend of 
the Duke of Orléans, regent for Louis XV, founded a 
bank in France ın hopes of strengthening French cur- 
rency. By 1717 the Duke of Orléans had persuaded Law 
to print large amounts of paper money, which subse- 
quently caused inflation and a revaluation of French 
currency. 

4 May 28, the birthday of George I. 

John Dalrymple (1673-1747), second Earl of Stair, 
went to Pans in 1715 to persuade Matthew Prior to give 


Yo! Grace's most obedient Serv! 
S. GARTH 


My Lê 


up his secret correspondence with the Tory ministers, 
on which were based most of the charges laid in the 
impeachment of Oxford and Bolingbroke. He remained 
in Paris, charged by the English government with the 
responsibility of keeping them informed of Jacobite 
intrigues. To carry out his duties he spent money with 
profusion and lived in a princely fashion. Although ap- 
pearing to be devoted to a life of extravagant pleasure, 
he and his informants were closely watching the activi- 
ties of the Pretender and his sympathizers. 


ПІ 


My Lord 

There ıs no part of this Island where you have not an humble Servant. I am sure you have now 
One that is very much so allmost in уе extremity of it. I am so far Northward, that there is nothng 
worth looking on but y? Star that bears that name. I have not had any company since I left York till 
this day, but at present I am with a woman that is deafe and dumb and by consequence is allmost y* 
only person that has not heard of yo" Grace or dos not speake well of you. I think I have seen 
but one tree since I left York, and that is one that beares no leafs, it is of уе same nature with that 
at Hyde Park Corner so often mentiond ın y? monthly martyrology of Newgate, and I hope ere long 
will beare y? same fruit, and putts mee now in mind of y? Lå Marr! and some of his friends. Ld 


т John Erskine (1675-1732), sixth Earl of Mar, was 
a Scottish Jacobite leader who in Sept 1716 raised 
James Edward's standard in the Highlands; within а 
week he had gathered an army of approximately 5,000 
men at Perth. Jacobites ın Northumberland, having 


faded to capture Newcastle, roamed the northern 
countes and attempted to link forces with Mar. Garth, 
probably at the request of the government, traveled to 
the north in an effort to keep the inhabitants loyal to 
the King. 
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Downs,? one Fern, and another Gentlman have been in Northumberland, and came two or 3 days 
since towards York-shire. S7 Will. Blackett? was at York 3 days agoe but is gone. I find the ordinary 
people are pretty well inclin'd in y? Bishop-rick of Durham, and that y? thoughts of y? invasion‘ has 
brought them to some reason. I have taken care in all places to give them a right impression of y* 
King and Government. I shall next Thursday turn my face towards where my heart is and hope to 
Kiss yo" hand in ten days. I shall not goe into Scotland I think till an Earthquake heavs mee thither. 
I wonder that y? Devil who can bee where hee pleases, shoud at present take a fancy to bee so mutch 
there. Wee have not here any man-ner of account of y? Scotch Camp, which makes mee conclude 
wee need not bee in great anxiety about y? event of that affair. you must forgive this long letter 
because it is in yo" power to make it as short as you please, by not reading any more of it than 
where I write my self 
My Lord Yo" Grace's most obedient Serv! 
S GARTH 


2 Henry Dawnay (1664-1741), second Viscount з Sir William Blackett (1690-1728), a graduate of 
Downe, was a member of Parliament for the county of Oxford, represented Newcastle-upon-Tyne in five 
York during the reigns of William III, Queen Anne, and Parliamentary sessions from 1710 to 1727. 

George I. 4 That ıs, the Jacobite invasion of 1715. 


IV 


My Lord Мз Harcourt beggs you'll give an order for 
that Plate which y* King gave when he 
Christend her Child 

I thought my self very unfortunate in being oblig'd to leave Tunbridge before yo™ Grace came 
thither. I am sure my Lady Dutchess added to y® pleasure of y? place, and it was lucky she did not 
come whilst Steele! and I were there, for wee shoud have had more difficulty to have left it. There 
was some Beauty whilst we were there but much Poetry. Tunbridge is not y? only seat of y? Muses 
at present; London still retains some as you find by y? inclos'd. Mr Conditt is y? Author, beggs 
you'll read the verses over, and that you'll admitt him into y? number of yo" humble Servants.? he 
desir'd mee to inclose this letter to my Ld Lyncoln,? to beg his leave to dispense with his Stay. his 


x Richard Steele. Although Garth was the principal 
physician to Lady Steele, he was only one of several 


dence p 367), and at least once to visit the Duke of 
Newcastle. 


physicians who attended the essayist, the main one 
probably being John Woodward (see “Richard Steele 
to Lady Steele" Nov 29 1716 and Dec 6 1716 in The 
Correspondence of Richard Steele ed Rae Blanchard 
[Oxford: Oxford Univ Press x941] p 317, 318): Steele 
traveled several times with Garth to Tunbridge, once 
to visit the ailing Duke of Marlborough (“Richard 
Steele to Lady Steele" Aug 23 or 24 1717 Correspon- 


2 Newcastle’s position as Lord Chamberlain placed 
hum in charge of a great deal of patronage. 

3 Henry Clinton (1684-1728), Earl of Lincoln, was 
Lord of the Bedchamber to George I. He was also a 
consummate horseman and tramer, bemg named 
Master of the Horse to the Prince of Wales їп 1714. On 
May 16 1717 he married Lucy, sister of the Duke of 
Newcastle. 
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Ldship and your Grace can judge, how just his pretense 1s, and for how long time Hee may be 

willing to be indulg'd in his request. When y* Gloss of marriage is a little rubbd off, Hee’ll with less 

concern mind y? splasshy ways of some new journey. I hope M? Eusden' is as much in yo" mind as 

any distant Supplicant can be in y? mind of a Courtier, and that you are still so good as to believe me 

My Ld Yo" Grace's most obedient Serv’ 

S. GARTH 

My most humble service to y? Dutchess 

and all y? good company 


4 Laurence Eusden (1688-1730); his first production — Eusden wrote a poem celebrating the marriage of New- 
m print was a translation into Latin of Lord Halifax’s castle to Lady Henrietta Godolphin, and a year later 
poem on the battle of the Boyne, which immediately the Duke, using his position as Lord Chamberlain, had 
earned him the patronage of the Whig lord. In 1717 — Eusden made poet laureate. 


V 


My Lô 
At my coming down to town I found a hundred Guinnys in у® purse you gave mee. I am sorry 
you gave us y? trouble of two purses, since it woud have been a loss to have carr'd one of them. 
tho’ I can never over value y® least friendship of yours, you are resolv’d to over value y® greatest 
service of mine, I wou’d gladly have you oblig’d to me, but yo" generosity makes ıt impossible. I hope 
y? Dutchess of Newcastle is quite well. tis strange she shou’d be so ill treated by y? ayr of ye Sea from 
whence she rose. a Poet thinks it no more reasonable for y? daughter of Jupiter to be a Goddess than 
y? Grandaughters of Mars.! I have writt to y? Dutchess of Marlborough, and have been y? occasion 
of a great deale of joy since I came to town, and have been allsoe a partaker of it my self. my humble 
service to all y? good company, and if М' Tonson? can-not gett to Town for want of a Bridge, ГЇЇ 
build him one at my own expense rather than hee shall stay there much longer. I have nothing to 
send you from hence but my humble thanks who am 
My L Yo! Grace’s most obedient Serv! 
$. GARTH 
I heare ye L Stanhope ıs like to be Earle of Chesterfield? I was sent for, but know not who is gon [ ?] 


x The Duchess of Newcastle was a granddaughter of mutual venture was the translation of Ovid edited by 
the Duke of Marlborough. Garth and published by Tonson in 1717. 

2 Jacob Tonson (1656-1736). Tonson’s relationship з Probably Philp Stanhope, who became third Ear! 
with Garth began during the early days of the physi- of Chesterfield in 1713. 
cian's membership in the Kit-Cat Club. Their greatest 
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VI 


My L4 
All I can say to yo" Grace upon y? behalf of this Gentleman is that I am sure Hee is as low 
in his circumstancys as his letter to mee represents. and it will be y? greatest humanity 1maginable 
to assist him. S? R. Steele has told him you have severall places depending upon y? Ld Chamberlain. 
I dare say I can put you in a way. S! J. Stanly who is rich and without children, and who has allways 
been a Trimmer," and by consequence not worthy of yo! Favour is Commissioner of уе Customs. 
and if yo? Grace will order him to allow Mr Wollstead a hundred pound a yeare till He can provide 
a place in y? Custom house for him, I dare say it will not be long befor Hee dos it. y? Gentleman 
is a scholar and very modest, yo" Schoolfellow, and has dedicated some things to you. but yo" 
humanity will move you more than any other consideration. Ї am 
My 14 Yo! Grace's most obedient Serv! 
S GARTH 


т One who leans to both the Whigs and the Tories as self-interest dictates. 


To Hans Sloane 


The manuscripts of Garth's letters to Sloane may be found in the British Museum, Sloane 
Ms 4059. 
Although Garth collaborated with several leading physicians— Blackmore, Chamberlen, 
Freind—the physician with whom he had the closest professional and personal relationship 
was Hans Sloane. Their friendship began during the struggle with the apothecaries over 
` provision of free medical treatment for the poor and continued throughout their careers. In 
addition to testifying as expert medical authorities in the sensational trial of four men ac- 
cused of murdering a young Quaker woman (see Albert Rosenberg “The Sarah Stout 
Murder Case: An Early Example of the Doctor as an Expert Witness" Journal of the History 
of Medicine 12. [1957] 61—70), they collaborated in the treatment of Prince George, the 
Royal Consort, in 1708 (Public Record Office, T 1/121, no. 23/173; Abel Boyer The History 
of the Reign of Queen Anne, Digested into Annals [London 1735] 357), Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu in 1715 (Robert Halsband Tbe Life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu [Oxford 
1956] 35; see also Lady Montagu's “Saturday, or the Small-Pox" in Six Town Eclogues 
[1747]), the Princess of Wales in 1717 (Hist. MSS. Com., Ms Duke of Portland v 546, 548; 
Thomas Hearne Reliquiae Hearnianae ed Bliss [London 1857] 1 382), and Lady Henrietta, 
Duchess of Newcastle, in 1718 (see letters xxiv and xxv below to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough). 
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VII 
Dr Dr 
I must beg of you to doe a good naturd thing in behalf of Cll Churchill." a Coachman that 
carry'd him, and was very rude, provokd him to give him 3 or 4 blows with a small stick. ye Man 
is since dead of a Plursisy [pleurisy] and 4 Surgeons? that open'd him have given their opinion that 
y? distemper and nothing else was y® occasion of his death. you were his Physician, and I would beg 
you acquaint y? Coroner's Jury with yo" thoughts, which I dare say will be to acquitt Cll Churchill. 


in this you'll very much oblige 


Yo" obedient serv’ 
S GARTH 


The fav" you doe him must be done on Friday or sooner. 


т Colonel Charles Churchill (1656-1714), third sur- 
viving son of Sir Winston Churchill, was the younger 
brother of John Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough. 
After the accession of William III, he entered military 
life and quickly achieved major military and political 
honors, which included the lieutenancy of the Tower 
of London and the governorship of Guernsey. In Mar 
1708 he was seized with an apoplectic fit, and spent the 
last years of his life in retirement in Dorsetshire. 

Although none of Garth’s letters to Sloane are dated, 
this letter was probably written between 1700, approxi- 
mately the time of Garth's first acquaintance with the 


Churchill family, and 1708, the year that Churchill left 
London for the country. There seems to be no reference 
to the event described ш this letter in any contemporary 
or modern work on the Churchills. 

2 The position occupied by surgeons in the eight- 
eenth century was humble. They were not regarded as 
men of learning, they held no university degrees, and 
their craft was not looked upon as in any way reaching 
the dignity of a science. They were entrusted with per- 
forming minor surgery and autopsies. For a fuller ac- 
count see Zachary Cope The Royal College of Surgeons 
of England (Springfield 1959). 


VIII 


Dr Doct" 


Let me beg you'll order yo* affairs so as to bee at y? old Bayly! to morror at eight. I am sure 
all Cl Churchill's family will thank you for it. Hee is much esteemd by them all, and I am confident 
you think him innocent of what He is accus'd. I shall allways think my self oblig'd to you for doing 


him this peice of service, who am 


Yo" obedient Serv’ 
S. GARTH 


т Evidently the coroner’s jury did not dispose of the matter concerning the death of the coachman in Churchill's 


favor, and the case was brought to trial. 
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IX 


Deare П: 


Pray remember I have return'd all yo? books 


I have return'd you уо? books with my thanks, and beg уе fav" of you to lend mee у° Mayern 
that was publish'd by От Charleton? as alsoe Ld Sidenham's works in latine.? I have sent you y? 


Oxford verses? which you lent mee, and am 


т Walter Charleton (1619-1707), the recipient of 
Dryden's famous Epistle, published a work by Theo- 
dore Mayerne entitled Praxis medica (1692). 

Sloane's only medical work, a small pamphlet en- 
titled An Account of a Most Efficaceous Medicine for 
Sore Eyes, popularized an eye medicine which was first 
brought to his notice when he saw it used by Dr Luke 
Rugeley. Sloane’s researches into the origin of this 
remedy brought him into contact with the manuscripts 
of the famous physician Theodore Mayerne (d. 1655). 
He found that Rugeley’s ointment had been known to 
Mayerne and that Mayerne had entered it in his 
Pharmacopoeia under his own name (see Eric St John 
Brooks Sir Hans Sloane [London: Batchworth 1954] 
85-86). 

2 Thomas Sydenham (1624-1689), although not a 
lord, was the most celebrated physician in London їп 
the late seventeenth century. Sydenham was known for 


Deare рт 


X 


Sr Yor obliged Serv! 
S GARTH 


his rejection of dogmatic authority, theory, and tradi- 
tion ın favor of empirical inquiry. Sloane studied 
under him for a short time in 1685. 

There has been some controversy over Sydenham’s 
knowledge of Latin. The physician originally wrote his 
major works in English and then had them translated 
into Latin. This does not mean that he did not under- 
stand the classical language, but merely that he was 
too busy with his medical practice to perfect an elegant 
and scholarly style. Toward the end of his career, how- 
ever, he wrote several works in Latin (see Kenneth 
Dewhurst Dr. Thomas Sydenham (1624-1689) [Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: Univ of California Press 1966] 71). 
Garth's command of Latin was also a matter of contro- 
versy. 

3 Garth may be referring to the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Miscellany Poems (1708), for the words “апі 
allsoe ye Cambridge” have been deleted. 


I beg y? favor of you to lend mee Leu[ ?]ook's! works and you'll oblige 


Your's 
S GARTH 


You shall have them carefully return'd a month hence. 


т Probably Antony van Leeuwenhoek (1632—1723), 
the Dutch microscopist who frequently described his 


discoveries in letters addressed to the Royal Society of 
London. 
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XI 


Dr Sr Hans 

I was this day at Newgate where I saw опе М? James Stewart troubd with a spitting of blood as 
hee tells me he is yo" Patient. I promis'd him I woud write to you to interceed for him, that hee 
may have y? benefitt of better ауг; and I dare say that if you'll speake to y? Ld Townshend? for 
him, his Ldship will think it reasonable to let him bee remov'd. I am to speake to him in behalf of 


Mr Standish, otherwise 1 wou'd have done it my self. I am 


The 17th 


I The identity of James Stewart is unknown. The 
charge of unhealthy conditions, especially the want of 
pure air, was frequently leveled against the prison: “It 
is a dismal place within. The prisoners are sometimes 
packed so close together, and the air 1s corrupted by 
their stench and nastiness, that it occasions a disease 
called the Jail Distemper, of which they die by dozens, 
and cartloads of them are carried out and thrown into a 
pit in the churchyard of Christ's Church, without cere- 
mony ; and so infectious is this distemper, that several 
judges, jurymen, and lawyers etc. have taken it off the 
prisoners when they have been brought to the Old 
Bailey to be tried, and died soon after, of which we have 
an instance within these seven years" (Walter Besant 


Yo" obedient Serv! 
S. GARTH 


London in the Eighteenth Century [London 1903] 538). 
Early in the eighteenth century the Royal Society ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate and then devise, 
largely through the efforts of Stephen Hales, a venti- 
lator system. Once erected the ventilator lowered the 
death rate from eight a week to about two a month. 

2 Charles Townshend (1674-1738), a leading Whig 
statesman, probably became acquainted with Garth 
through their mutual friend the Duke of Marlborough. 
This letter was written no later than 1716, for in that 
year Townshend was accused by James Stanhope and 
the third Earl of Sunderland of participating in a plot 
to place the Prince of Wales on the throne and was 
consequently dismissed from office. 


XII 


Deare ST Hans 


If you can gett this poor Maid into X Church Hospitall! you'll much oblige 


т Christ's Church Hospital. On Nov 2 1694 Sloane 
was appointed Physician to Christ's Hospital, a posi- 
tion which carried with ıt a salary of £30 a year. He 
held the post until Aug 13 1730. Sloane applied the 
emoluments attached to this office to the relief of the 
more needy members of the hospital: ‘Tho’ he con- 


Servant 
S GARTH 


Yor obedient 


stantly received the Salary, in order to assure his own 
Rught & that of his Successors, he immediately return'd 
it for the use of the Hospital” (Thomas Birch, Brit. 
Mus. Add Ms 4241). Sloane also helped establish the 
Foundling Hospital, and was a governor for most of the 
hospitals їп London. 
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XIII 


Dear SF 


If you can recommend this miserable Slut to be Пих’ you'll doe an action of Charity. I am 


ST Yor most obedient Servant 
S. GARTH 


т The term generally has reference to purgative treatment, most often by means of bloodletting, vomits, or 


laxatives. 


XIV 


Dr Sr Hans 


I beg you'll bee so charitable to gett this poor woman into some Hospital where she may be 


fluxd and you'll much oblige 


Yo" most obedient Serv’ 
S GARTH 


XV 


Dr Dr 


М? Vernon! is very ill of a Fever and I have engag’d for you that you shall come away immedi- 
atly. you'll be here in less than three hours, and may return with mee to morrow at six a Clock in 


y? morning. I['lI] stay here for you who am 


г Dr Vernon was rector of Redmill in Leicestershire. 
In 1715 he wrote an amusing poem ın heroic couplets 
entitled “То Sir Samuel Garth, Upon His Being Made 
Physician to the King" in which he laments leaving the 


{ Yor Serv! 
S GARTH 
sophistication of London “to preach neglected and 


obscure / To snoring Bumpkins ш a Country Cure" 
(Stowe Ms 155). (See also letter xxvi below.) 


XVI 


Dr st 


Sunday 


M's! Verny! designs to wait on you betwixt one and two to morrow to [see] yo! curiositys? 


and 1s as Tam 


т Garth may be referring to Lady Verney, for Sloane 
was the close friend of and physician to the Verney 
family (see The Verney Letters of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury ed Margaret Maria Lady Verney [London 1930] 1 
391; II 28, 90, 91, 93, 96, 142, 145, 146). It is unlikely, 
however, that the Verneys would have used Garth to 
intercede for them, for they barely knew him; “Verny” 


Yor obedient Serv 
S GARTH 


probably is a misspelling of “Vernon,” and “MES 
Verny" is the wife of the man alluded to in letter xv. 

2. Sloane’s collection of natural history was probably 
the most extensive of its kind assembled in the eight- 
eenth century. Some of the most celebrated personages 
1n England and the Continent visited Sloane's home to 
view his "'curiositys." 
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XVII 
Dr 
Be so good to call at my house. M's Garth ıs ill. I am 
Your's 
$ GARTH 
XVIII 
Dear? рт 


I beg you'll call mee at five this afternoon at y? first house in St James's place. T’is two doors 


above White’s Chocolate house! I am 
Yo! Serv’ 
S GARTH 


1 Garth moved from the east side of the Haymarket ment, and it was from White's that Steele dictated 
to St James's in 1705. Founded about the same time as those portions of his early Tatlers that dealt with 
the Kit-Kat Club, White's quickly became a haunt of affairs of gallantry. The house, however, also became 
gentlemen of fashion. Farquhar's beaux Archer and infamous for gambling. 

Aimwell, for instance, were habitués of the establish- 


To the Duchess of Marlborough 


The manuscripts of Garth's letters to the Duchess of Marlborough are uncatalogued in 
Blenheim Palace. 

It should not be surprising that the leading Whig physician of the period formed a close 
personal friendship with the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough. Garth provided political, 
moral, and medical support for the Marlboroughs regardless of their standing with Queen 
Anne. À confidant and emissary for the Duke (see general introduction), Garth was among 
the first to lament the national ingratitude which induced Marlborough to become an exile 
from his native country (“То the Duke of Marlborough on his Voluntary Banishment”). 
He became physician to the Duke and Duchess after their return in 1714. 

The Duchess prided herself on her medical knowledge and treated cavalierly some of the 
most eminent physicians of the age, including Radcliffe, Mead, and Sloane. Legend has it 
that on one occasion she became so incensed at Mead's incompetence that she swore at him 
and attempted to tear his periwig from his head (John Jesse Memoirs of tbe Court of England 
from tbe Revolution in 1688 to tbe Deatb of George tbe Second [London 1843] I 472). The 
only doctor she appears to have respected is Garth, who not only treated her and the Duke 
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with consummate skill but also amused them with his wit. Recorded in the Blenbeim Papers 
is an incident in which the Duchess summoned Garth to examine her husband, upon which 
the physician promptly concluded that the Duke's illness was critical and ordered him to 
take a nostrum, against which Marlborough violently rebelled. The Duchess joined her 
persuasions to those of Garth, exclaiming, *T'll be hanged if it does not do you any good." 
“Take it, your Grace,” said Garth, “for in any case it will do you good.” The Duchess 
laughed, and the Duke surrendered. 


XIX 


Mad™ 

Yesterday St R. Blackmore! mett mee at M? Mainwaring's.? hee is positivly of my opinion 
about his distemper, and tells mee he spoke frequently to him about it. wee order'd him a purge 
which did as wee expected. hee was all day yesterday in yf State my Ld Duke saw him in, and 
sometimes so This day. he has not any memory, and continues still under у same cloud. I must beg 
yo" Grace will doe mee justice to my Lady Harriote? to whom I am under an obligation to wait on at 
Tunbridge next Sunday. I feare this present circumstance will not let mee doe my self that honour, 
and I shall bee so much punisht by y? disappointment, that I hope shee will not add her displeasure 


x Sir Richard Blackmore (1654-1729), physician and 
poet, had been educated at Westminster, Oxford, and 
Padua, the latter Бете the only Italian medical school 
which Englishmen could then attend. For a short time 
he was engaged as a schoolmaster, a circumstance 
which Garth satirized ш “To the Merry Poetaster at 
Sadlers-Hall, in Cheapside”; however, his chief fame 
came as a physician. He was appointed one of William 
ИГ physicians-in-ordinary in 1697. 

Although Blackmore and Garth were on opposite 
sides of the dispensary dispute (Garth satirized Black- 
more as the City Bard in The Dispensary, and Black- 
more countered by depicting Garth as Fracar in A 
Satyr against Wit), the two collaborated on the treat- 
ment of Prince George of Denmark, Arthur Mayn- 
waring, and Thomas, Marquis of Wharton. (See letter 
ххуш below.) 

2 Arthur Mainwaring or Maynwaring (1668-1712), 
a leading Whig political writer, held the office of auditor 
of imprests. Upon the dissolution of the Whig Exam- 
iner, for which he supplied the third number, he began 
the Medley, with the support of the Duchess of Marl- 


I 


borough. Maynwaring, who probably met Garth at the 
Kit-Cat Club, attempted unsuccessfully to induce the 
physician into contributing to the periodical. 

Maynwaring's health had been a matter of grave con- 
cern for some time to Garth and the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, for although he was only forty-four at the 
time of his last illness, he had ruined his constitution by 
too much champagne and burgundy. In his weakened 
state he caught a chill in the Marlboroughs’ garden in 
St Albans. The illness lasted two months. 

3 Since this letter was written not later than 1712, 
Garth is probably referring to Lady Henrietta Go- 
dolphin, daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough and wife of Francis Godolphin, son of the 
former Whig Lord Treasurer. It 1s unlikely that Garth 
had the daughter of Francis and Henrietta (who was 
also named Henrietta) in mind, for she was a child and 
therefore hardly in need of such an apology. 

4 When chalybeate springs were discovered at Tun- 
bridge in 1606, the spa became a mecca for the fashion- 
able ailing. 
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to it. ıf yo" Grace will have y? goodness to interest yo? self by a Line on this occasion, you'll prevent 
a great deale of mortification which otherwise will happen to 
Mad? Yor Grace's most obedient Servt 


$ GARTH 
my most humble service and duty to my 
Ld Duke and my Ld Godolphin 
XX | 
Mad™ Tuesday eleven at night 


The reason of giving yo! Grace y? trouble of another letter by this Post is, that upon my visitt to 

Mr Mainwaring this night at ten, I found him much wors than in y? morning, instead of being 

allways a sleep he dos not sleep at all this day, but talks perpetually and without any gove[rnance]. 

what makes y® case more to bee apprehended, hee 1s totally free from any reason. I am sure y® 

goodness that makes you so sollicito[us] about his recovery will make you forgive this trouble from 
Mad? Yo" Grace’s most obedient Serv! 

S GARTH 


э XXI 


Mad™ Tuesday 
Sunday and Monday Мт Mainwaring lay without уе least sense, yesterday wee applyd a 
blister! to his head which made a very great discharge, and this day hee has a little more sense. The 
case continues still very doubtfull and I think our fears about y? event are stronger than our hopes. 
y® first moment I can give your Grace any favorable account, it shall not bee omitted by 
Mad?" Yo" Grace's most obedient Serv! 
S. GARTH 


т Any medicinal substance which will produce a blister. 


XXII 


Mad™ 

I am sorry I have not time to wait on уо! Grace to give you the thanks of one dying person 
as you deserve those of a great many living. I found her without any hopes, she could not lie down 
for want of breath. her Husband fancy'd her better after I was gone and sent a messenger to bring 
mee back, but at my return I found no alteration for y? better. I believe shee'll dye this night. I am 
Sorry you are not as successfull in every thing you undertake as y? Duke of Marlborrow. The 
Doctor of y? town 1s not inclin'd to think so well of S" Walter Rawleigh as уо! Grace dos. When you 
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consider y? reward of a great man that did not only make y? good of his Countrymen his study in 
his life time but allsoe their preservation after his death you'll y* less wonder that at least twenty 
towns and allmost half as many victorys are forgott in as few hours allmost as they were gain'd in. 
but truth is like light, ıt may bee lessend but can never bee extinguisht. Your Grace will forgive mee 
for beginning my letter with y? death of one and ending it with y® immortality of another. and for 
troubling you with so long a letter from 

Mad" Yo? Grace’s most obedient Serv’ 


S. GARTH 


XXIII 


Mad™ Saturday night 
s my most humble service to my Ld D. 
and Lady Н. 

Because I am sure you are one that loves to doe civilitys and not to heave [have] them own’d, I 
shall therfor not disoblige yo" Grace ın return for so many obligations. I have often thought of уе 
good company I left at Woodstock? since I came to town, where I find none at all. I dare say you 
have not six humble Servants in a place where in six weeks you'll have so many thousands, and even 
that number will not be уе sixtyth part of what you deserve to have. I left yf two Parsons well at 
dinner at Oxford. and by help of M" Har[?]’s Chururgery, gott hither without much pain. Hee is а 
Person of so great qualifications that y? Vertues of all y? tribes are containd in that one Israel.? I 
wish my Lord Duke's health depended on my wishes.‘ I am allmost inclin'd to think that every 
thing is in уо! Power, and I hope y? greatest man уроп Earth will owe a long preservation to y® care 
of y? worthyest Lady. I have not seen y? Lady Godolphin‘ to tell her that she can-not rise too soon 
to come to see you and that She can-not please you more than by not coming at all. уе Roads are 
extreamly bad. and I hope you will not stay till they are impassable. Evry one that has y? hon! to 
know you thinks you can-not come to town soon enough, of which number is 

Mad™, you" Grace's most obedient Serv! 
S. GARTH 


x Although “Lady Н” could be Henrietta Godol- 
рып, daughter of Francis Godolphin and grand- 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess, Garth's concern 
for the lady's health in the body of this letter suggests 
that she 1s the wife of Francis (see letter xix). 

2. Woodstock, approximately 1,800 acres, was given 
to the Duke of Marlborough and his heirs ın gratitude 
for his victory over the French at Blenheim. Woodstock 
had been a royal demesne since Saxon times 

3 The name of the man to whom Garth is referring 


1s not legible; it ıs possible that instead of “Israel” 
Garth meant “Israelite.” 

4 The Duke of Marlborough’s health declined rapid- 
ly after his return to England. His weak constitution, 
coupled with his bereavement at the loss of his daughter 
(Anne, Countess of Sunderland) in 1716, was more than 
his health could bear, and the Duke suffered an apo- 
plectic stroke in May 

5 See note r. 
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XXIV 


Mad™ 


y® last of September 


On Sunday about dinner time I came to Claremont! where I found y? Dutchess recovering.? 
She has grown better evry houre since, was up last night an houre or two, and slept well after. her 
complaint is a sore mouth at present and nothing else. in short y? Duke is in repose, y? Doctors are 
gone, y? family in their senses, and every thing has happen’d according to y? wishes of 
Mad?" Yo" Grace’s most obedient and most obliged Serv! 


I enjoyed exceedingly at y? good state of 
my Ld Marlborow's health 


І The mansion of the Duke of Newcastle was begun 
by Vanbrugh in 1710 and was virtually completed in 
1715 when Garth paid it a lengthy tribute in one of his 
best-known poems, Claremont. It was one of the most 
elaborate private residences п England. By the Duke of 


S GARTH 


upkeep of Claremont was £6,874 (see Stebelton H. 
Nulle Thomas Pelbam-Holles Duke of Newcastle 
(Philadelphia: Univ of Pennsylvania Press 1931] тї). 

2 Both Garth and Sloane treated the Duchess of 
Newcastle in 1718. 


Newcastle's estimate, the annual expenditure for the 


XXV 


Madam. Sept. 29. 1718. 9 o'clock 
The most acceptable return I can make for the honour of y" Graces of yesterday is to lett yo" 
Grace know that Her Grace the Dutchesse of Newcastle hath continued since I had the honour to 
write to you last, free from all manner of ill Symptomes. The only remains of her Graces distemper 
is a very sore mouth. She hath slept 6 — houres last night & 1s now awaked perfectly in her Senses 
& sensible of her weakness. The physitians, Surgeons & other uselesse people are going to London 
amongst the rest. 
Yo" Graces most оБей & most humble Serv! 
HANS SLOANE 
Mad™ 
I have y? pleasure of confirming S7 Н Sloan’s account who am 
Mad" Yor Grace's most obedient Serv! 
S. GARTH 
My most humble service to y? Duke of Marlborough and y® family. 
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Miscellaneous Letters 


XXVI 
To the Reverend Vernon! 


Dr sr 
I am very sorry I could not see you as I designd at Bevois.? My impatience to bee at London 
upon some occasion that calld me thither prevented mee that satisfaction, but, as you find, I did not 
forgett what I promis'd to doe, so, I dare say you'll doe y? same, and oblige mee to translate this 
inclos’d,? which will not only oblige уе publick but allso very much 
i Dr St Yo" most obedient Serv’ 
S GARTH 


т The manuscript of this letter may be found ın the tends to give credence to those who thought that Garth 
British Museum, Stowe Ms 155. was inept in that language (see Thomas Hearne 
2 Belvoir, an agricultural village near Redmilldating — Reliquiae Hearnianae п 267; Narcissus Luttrell A 
from Norman times, and seat of the Dukes of Rutland; Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs from Septem- 
see letter xv to Sloane. ber 1678 to April 1714 [Oxford 1857] 1v 642; Hist. MSS. 
3 Presumably the enclosure was in Latin, which Com. sth report [R. Cholmondeley papers] p 360). 


XXVIP 
Sr 


I beg you will not think mee impertinent in troubling you with this. it is upon y? account of ye 
Medall. 

Proceribus populis q[ue] consentientibus. I think it will be better thus: 

Senatu Populo q[ue] sancientibus. Proceres is but a Metaphor. Tis properly ye Beams in 
buildings, and expresses rather cheif Officers than Noblemen. Populos is usd in y? plurall number 
but I think officer is y? singular. Sancire leges 1s Tully's word. I am yo" most obedient Serv’ 

$. GARTH 


т The manuscript of this letter may be found in Cambridge University Library, Add Ms 3968. 
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XXVIII 


March y? x8 


Captain Jervais Holland? at present Captain of a Company in ye Rt Hon!9ble ye Lord Shannon's 
Regiment is now in a very Ш and dangerous condition, and cannot serve in his post for some time 
without y? appearance of an entire ruin of his health. 


x The manuscript of this letter may be found at the 
Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine, Garth 
Ms. 


RICHARD BLACKMORE 
S. GARTH M. D. 


2 Jervais Holland was appomted captain in Lord 
Shannon's regiment of marines on Mar ro 1702 ; he left 
it оп June 5 1703. 


XXIX 
To a Lady at Bath! 


Madam, 

I Hope the Waters agree very well with her H[ighness] and I wish they may answer all the 
intents they are taken for; and that they may not only confirm her H's Health, but that the whole 
Nation may be blest with the fruits of it, in contributing to the increase of the Royal — line,? which 
will be of much more advantage of these Kingdoms, than extending our Line in Flanders? for there 
we may have sufficient encouragement to look after our selves, and not after the security of Strang- 
ers. Here is nothing at all of news, neither that Dunkirk is taken, nor Namur besieg'd^ So that 
I suppose the Army is in very good Health, for I hear nothing to the contrary: and considering 
how great an Army we have, it is as much as can be expected that they take care of their Healths. 
This is all the news from abroad, and as for the news at home the only is, that the Q[ueen] sent 
into the City to borrow 200000 І. upon the security of a Vote that the Parl[iament] made, that if the 


1 There is no extant manuscript copy of thus letter. 
I have used as my copy text the letter printed by Abel 
Boyer in Letters of Wit, Politicks and Morality (London 
тўот) p 377-78. 

2 Although both William and Mary wished to have 
children, the royal couple were childless. In 1678 Mary 
muscarried twice and never again conceived. It was 
commonly believed that the water at Bath could help a 
woman to become pregnant 

3 The War of the League of Augsburg (1686—1697) 
was fought to thwart the plans of Louis XIV to achieve 
French hegemony in Europe. England entered the war 


їп 1688 on the side of the German Empire, the Nether- 
lands, Spain, and Sweden. The land battles were 
fought, for the most part, over a series of fixed fortf- 
cations in Flanders. 

4 The English attempted an unsuccessful bombard- 
ment of Dunkirk in 1692. It was not until 1695 that the 
seaport was neutralized, and Namur recaptured by the 
English. Further details of the war can be gleaned from 
Edward D'Auvergne The History of the Campaign ип 
Flanders, for the Year, 1695: With an Account of the 
Siege of Namur (London 1696). 
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Poll-Bill did not arise to 1200000 |. that they would make it up, some other way, the next Sessions.5 ` 
I am very glad the City has the good opinion of the House of Com[mons] as to think they won't 
alter their opinions. Another piece of News is that a young Lady hang’d her self for Love in Leicester- 
Fields. I suppose she was really in Love, and, perhaps, the first that ever was so; I wish the City had 
as good a security for their Money, as she has given for her love. I am, Madam, 

Yours, & 


London, Sept. 6th 1692. 


5 To meet expenses 1ncurred in the war, the first 
quarterly poll tax was levied in 1692. The Crown re- 


ceived £579,000, approximately half of the expected 
revenue. 


XXX 
To My Lady at Bath! 


Madam, 

I am very sorry, that the Waters, that Have workt wonders, as they say, upon all People, that 
have drunk them this year, should disagree with your Ladyship;? I could find in my heart to send 
some People that are very sick thither; and then, I am sure, I shall ruin their Reputation; or else 
send some sowr, consumptive Fanatick, that has a constitution as stubborn, and as untoward as his 
Principles; and if he should chance to miscarry, They will call them Jacobite Waters;? and if they 
should once get that name, it would clear you from a great deal of troublesome company, that have 
a mind singally to distinguish themselves from the rest: And the truth on [i]t, it is but reasonable 
there should be a distinction made in a place that is the rendezvous of all the Leprous. We are here 
something surprized at the news that the Mayor of Bath was order'd by my Lord N[ottingha]m,! 
not to wait upon the P[rincess]? to Church, because he was the Q[ueen]'s Officer. I am very glad her 


т There is no extant manuscript copy of this letter 1 
have used as my copy text the letter printed by Abel 
Boyer in Letters of Wit, Politicks and Morality (Lon- 
don тўот) p 378-80. 

2 Bath was not Garth's favorite spa; he preferred to 
send his patients to Tunbridge Wells. 

3 Jacobite activities араш the Crown reached а 
peak at this time. In 1689 James II invaded Ireland; in 
1690 a Jacobite plot to assassinate William III was dis- 
covered; in 1691 Marlborough was dismissed from 


office for making advances to James II; and in the year 
of this letter it was reported that Louis XIV and James 
II were planning to invade England. 

4 Daniel Finch (1647-1730), second Earl of Not- 
tingham, was Secretary of State in 1692. 

5 Queen Mary, who was not on friendly terms with 
her sister, Princess Anne, ordered the burgesses of the 
municipal council to abstain from paying any honors to 
Anne. Her instructions were followed, but with great 
reluctance and with many apologies to the Princess. 
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` Hlighness] does not bath in the Q[ueen]'s Bath, for then, may be, the Secretary might have forbid 
that too. I don't know what can be done next, without they disarm the D. of G— because he has got 
a Sword, and is hussa'd into the House. I am inform’d of a great many Ladies that will not pay the 
respect that 1s due to her H[ighness]; and as they will pay no visits, so it would have been much bet- 
ter, if they did not receive visits from others. I shall take care for the future, to prescribe them 
Husbands instead of Gallants, to along with them. I hope my Lady A— has given you no reason to 
be jealous: I knew her before she marri'd a Fool in Oxfordshire, and her own Men Servants knew 
her there, to much better purpose; only once their service was a little too hot for them. I find that 
those that are Jilts, would be thought for the Government, and considering how that has been 
Jilted, they may well claim a pretention to it; 1 wish they had behav'd themselves sincerely toward 
it; and then they need not have been unmannerly to shew their affection to it. I am, 
Madam, Your Ladiships, & 


London, Sept. 13 1692. 


XXXI 
To Dr Arthur Charlett’ 


Sr [?] street y? 16th 

S! Ed. Walsop, to whom I have many obligations, has added to them by giving mee this op- 
portunity of assuring you of my humble service. I am asham'd that any thing besides y? sense of my 
own duty shou'd remind mee of acquitting my self to you as I ought. yoe must give mee leave to 
remember yo? former civilitys to mee, since t'is naturall to you to forgett them. I have subscrib'd 
y® interpretation уе Town putts upon some names and abbreviations in a late Poem you have been 
pleas'd to reade,? and must take leave to tell you, that since by your approbation of it you have made 
mee proud, you ought to send me somthing done by yo" self to make mee humble. Tho’ I have 


т The manuscript of this letter may be found in the — University College, Oxford, in 1692. Charlett’s patron- 
Bodleian Library, Ballard Ms xxiv £68. The letter was аре of learning and the arts undoubtedly endeared him 
first printed in Letters Written by Emment Persons т to Garth. 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries ed John 2 Garth here identifies many of the prominent char- 
Walker (London 1813) 1 x14-15. acters ın his greatest poem, The Dispensary, which 

Arthur Charlett (1655-1722) was made Master of was first published in May 1699. 
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made some Persons very angry with mee yet if I have any ways contributed to yo? diversion, y® 


attempt I engag’d in will scarce be repented of by 


S' Yo? obliged Servant 


S GARTH 

Colon Birch 
Horoscope Haughton 
Diacenne Gilstorp Apothecaries 
Colocynthis Garner 
Ascarides Peirce and Broth" 

Physitians 
Mirmillo — Gibbons Stentor Goodall 
Querpo — How Celsus Bateman 
City Bard — SF R. Blackmore Chiron Gill 
Carus — Tyson Psylas Chamberlen 


Umbra — Gold 
Machaon — S" Tho Millington 


Vagellius 

Sr Wi. Williams 
C—t Colt 
R— Roe 
C—h Colbatch 
W—ly  Westly 
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Salomé: The Jewish Princess Was a 
New Woman 


оба was the icon of the ideology of ће Decadents. She fascinated many 
artists, most notably Moreau and Beardsley, but also many lesser-known painters. Flaubert, 
Heine, Mallarmé, Huysmans, and Laforgue recreated her image and that of Herodias as 
well. Why? Mario Praz says, “ıt is curious to follow the parabola of the sexes during the 
nineteenth century: the obsession for the androgyne type towards the end of the century is a 
clear indication of a turbid confusion of function and ideal. The male, who at first tends 
toward sadism, inclines, at the end of the century, towards masochism.” He says of Wilde's 
Salomé, “її is childish, but it is also humoristic, with a humor which one can with difficulty 
believe to be unintentional, so much does Wilde's play resemble a parody of the whole of 
the material used by the Decadents and of the stammering mannerism of Maeterlinck’s 
dramas—and, as a parody, Salomé comes very near to being a masterpiece." But then he 
remarks on her “vampire passion,” her “sensual cruelty," and her “monstrous passion.’ 
In view of current discussions about androgyny, one wonders why no one mentions the 
androgyne in nineteenth-century painting. Visually it is evident in the paintings that the 
androgyne is a feminized male; furthermore, this figure is often the suffering artist and is 
usually being tormented by a sphinx or a witch or some form of the wicked woman.* John 
and Salomé in Wilde's play can be viewed as types of these figures. 
But the most important point to be made concerns the social relevance of the androgyne. 


EpiTor’s NOTE: A version of this paper was read in the 2 Mario Praz The Romantic Agony trans Angus 


Iconography Semmar, Modern Language Association, 
Chicago, December 28 1973. It was further revised and 
read at Stony Brook, New York, April 1 1974 

т The approach of this paper was first suggested by 
Christopher Lasch, and encouraged by discussions with 
Joseph Bennett and Carol Rudman at Stony Brook. 


Davidson (2nd ed London and NY : Oxford Univ Press 
1970) 2.16. 

3 Praz 312. 

4 See Philippe Julhan Dreamers of Decadence: Sym- 
bolist Painters of the 1890’s (NY Praeger 1971) and 
also his The Symboltsts (London Phaidon 1973). 
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The late nineteenth-century revival of this figure reflects not simply a psychological change 
in the male self-image—from sadistic to masochistic, as Mario Praz suggests. It is a fearful 
response to woman's desire for political equality. It is really not merely a coincidence that 
an interest in androgyny has arisen twice in recent history, at times when women were 
actively seeking equality and power. As Oscar Wilde said, “just as it is only in art-criticism 
and through it that we can apprehend the platonic theory of ideas, so it is only in art- 
criticism and through it that we can realize Hegel's system of contraries. The truths of 
metaphysics are the truths of masks." 

The contrary most clearly demonstrated here is that Wilde's Salomé bears very little 
resemblance to the Salomé of Beardsley's drawings, Moreau's paintings, or the description 
of them in Huysmans' A rebours. Late nineteenth-century painting, from the Pre-Rapha- 
elites to the Decadents, Mannerists, and Symbolists, has presented either the virgin or the 
whore as its image of woman. There are some interesting variations, of course, but in either 
guise, she is usually associated with death. The revival of all the mythological, historical, 
and royal figures of perverse and powerful women from Sappho to the Sphinx, at a time 
when the social, legal, and political position of women was at a low ebb, is more than ironic. 

Wilde deliberately creates a contrary image of Salomé. Or rather, he de-mystifies the 
image, and makes her into a real person. The image-making process itself was a way of 
dehumanizing woman. Wilde's Salomé is not exactly a wholesome heroine, but then John, 
Herod, and Herodias are not exactly “healthy” human beings. What he has done in his play 
is to revise the Bible so that Salomé shares equally in John's role as precursor to Christ. The 
idea of a female precursor is antithetical to traditional Christianity; it touches on such a 
sensitive nerve of “patriarchal” religion that the superb wit of Wilde's joke was lost on his 
contemporaries. 

The fact that this was indeed Wilde's intention is most clearly revealed in his presenta- 
tion of Salomé's death. His stage directions include the curious demand that she be “crushed 
by the shields of the soldiers." 5 One is rather distracted in the reading of the text by the 
Beardsley illustration in which a bald Pierrot in black pajamas and Satan are tucking a 
naked Salomé with an androgynous Medusa-like head and a perfect female body into a 
coffin made from an eighteenth-century powder Бох. The point of Wilde's instructions is 


5 Oscar Wilde Salomé illustrated by Aubrey Beards- 6 The long-handled powder puff dominates the 
ley, trans Lord Alfred Douglas (NY, Toronto, and right-hand corner of the drawing, as if Beardsley is 
London Dover 1967), onginally published by Elkin suggesting to fellow necrophiliacs that there is sex after 
Mathews and John Lane (London 1894). death. 
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the attempted annihilation of Salomé’s body by the defenders of the state's power. It is their 
shields which crush her,’ as if she were the attacking enemy, as if they are defending them- 
selves against her. This bold stroke of genius on Wilde's part is most often ignored in pro- 
ductions of both the play and the opera. But it is the most important piece in the puzzle of 
the meaning of the play. (Roman shields were also offensive weapons used against bar- 
barians.) 

Richard Ellmann, in his provocative and interesting essay “Overtures to Salomé,"? 
quotes Gomez Carillo as saying that Wilde originally intended the play to be called La 
Decapitation de Salome, “thus slighting John by precisely equating the two deaths."* I 
suggest, however, that Wilde meant to equate the two deaths. The battering of her body by 
the soldiers' shields is as much a fitting punishment of her perverse sensuality as the severing 
of Iokanaan's head is a punishment for his perverse spirituality. 

This reading is in keeping with Ellmann's “Jokanaan 15 not Ruskin, but he is Ruskinism 
as Wilde understood that pole of his character—It is Salomé, and not Pater, who dances the 
dance of the seven veils, but her virginal, yet perverse sensuality is related to Paterism.’’!” 
But his assumption that Herod is made the hero of the play because he survives them both 
does not do justice to Wilde's rewriting of the Biblical story. Wilde's deliberate setting of the 
play so that the rise of Christ will coincide with the fall of Rome, and Salomé's demand for 
John's head as an act of revenge for her father's death and for Herod's treatment of her as an 
object of lust suggest that Herod, as the representative of old decadent Roman authority, 
will be destroyed by Christianity. 

Wilde's Salomé is a historical myth as well as a morality play. We are as sure that Herod 
and what he represents are to be destroyed as we are that the old gods are destroyed and 
Valhalla with them after the deaths of Siegfried and Brünnhilde in Gotterdammerung. 

Some critics think that Wilde identified himself with Herod, but this is another case of 
the Beardsley drawings (which make the same identification) distracting us from the text of 
the play. Herod is such a barbarian, so nouveau-riche, greedy, voluptuous, superstitious, so 
eager to impress his Roman guests, that a good actor can make him comic and tragic at the 


7 The current production of the opera at the Metro- woman, really Herodias, not the young tormented 
politan ш New York (1973-74), with Grace Bumbry, — virgin of Wilde’s play. 
has Salomé pierced by the spears of the soldiers in a 8 Richard Ellmann Golden Codgers: Biographical 
rather sexually symbolic death, not in the spirit of the Speculations (London: Oxford Univ Press 1973) 39-59. 
play. But then Salomé's costume is a glittering, jewelled 9 Golden Codgers 58. 
version of Moreau's Tattooed Salomé, and she is xo Golden Codgers 57. 
played as an older, sexually experienced vampire- 
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same time. Strauss found him much easier to deal with than Iokanaan. Certainly his cata- 
logue of the treasures he will give Salomé is both an attack on corrupt materialism and a 
joke at the expense of the fetishism of the Decadents. (He offers her an emerald larger than 
Caesar's, fifty white peacocks also fairer than Caesar's, topazes yellow as the eyes of tigers, 
“onyxes like the eyeballs of a dead woman.") What pleasure could a virgin derive from the 
head of the prophet, Herod asks Salomé, unless it were his downfall, as has been prophesied ? 
Herod's power, debauched as it is, still represents the authority against which both John and 
Salomé struggle. He has made it necessary for John to be imprisoned in the celibacy of his 
prophet's role and for Salomé to be imprisoned in her role as sex object. 

Both our eyes and our ears have deceived us about Oscar Wilde's Salomé. Beardsley's 
insolent drawings are an attack on Wilde, the person. Wilde is the voyeur, the man in the 
moon; Beardsley's Salomé is an eighteenth-century transvestite, a decadent Belinda from 
The Rape of the Lock. It is precisely because Beardsley's work was a satire on Wilde, be- 
cause his elegant and witty lines provoke laughter or shock, not a deeper interest, that they 
have appealed to a public which fears the Salomé of the poet. Generations of music critics, 
embarrassed by what they invariably call the “nastiness” of Wilde’s play, have been at a 
loss to explain the source of inspiration for Richard Strauss's brilliant opera. Wilde, the 
unknowing librettist, is dismissed as a collaborator. Phrases such as “based оп” and “‘found- 
ed on" obscure the fact that Hedwig Lachmann's libretto is an exact translation of Wilde's 
play, with several omissions for the sake of dramatic brevity. The only notable omission is 
the early conversation among the soldiers which describes the twelve-year imprisonment of 
Salomé's father in the cistern which holds John the Baptist, and'his subsequent murder on 
the order of Herod and Herodias by the black executioner. Strauss's omission of this vital 
scene robs the opera of the theme of revenge. The ring of death and the black arm of the 
executioner rising from the cistern with the head of Iokanaan become tragically symbolic in 
Wilde's play, while in the opera they'are picturesquely mysterious. 

Strauss himself pointed out the source of his musical inspiration in the haunting opening 
lines of the play: “How beautiful is the Princess Salomé tonight!" The motif for Salomé's 
demand for “the head of Iokanaan” resounds similarly from the text itself. Oscar Wilde 
anticipated the possibilities for exact musical interpretation. In De Profundis he wrote of 
“the refrains, whose recurring motifs make Salomé so like a piece of music, and bind it 
together as a ballad. . . ." 

My aim in this paper is to establish the seriousness of Wilde's play. We are not at all 
reluctant to rank Strauss's opera with Wagner. I believe that Wilde's play ranks with those 
of Ibsen. The source of tragic beauty lies in the image of woman which Wilde has created in 
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Salomé. She transcends the visual debris of Decadents, Pre-Raphaelites, and Symbolists as 
easily as Strauss's Salomé transcends Pelléas and Mélisande. 

Salomé was the icon of the ideology of the Decadents, if they can be credited with an 
ideology at all. But Wilde converts her image to its opposite, transforms her from sinner to 
saint, and makes her a real person as well. The critics who try to place Wilde's play in the 
mainstream of Decadent art are puzzled at its failure to fit. For Wilde may have been in- 
spired by Moreau's “graven images,” but he refused to worship them. Still less did he pro- 
pose to worship false goddesses. He said that the artist's only duty to history is to rewrite it 
and that is just what he did. His Salomé is a revisionist's historical figure. 

For the Decadent painters and poets both history and society were female. Philippe 
Jullian says it would be a mistake to see vice in this art because it reveals “а compulsive need 
to escape from a materialist society." But the interesting question is why were history and 
society female for these artists? Salomé was not the only icon of this ideology. Both the 
poetry and the paintings abound in figures of witches, lesbians, cruel sphinxes, chimeras, 
sirens, vampires, Helens, Ledas, Europas, and Medusas. There were imaginary Ophelias 
for the sadists and imaginary Mona Lisas for the masochists—not to mention everyone's 
favorite androgyne, the faint-hearted suffering artist. Wilde's Salomé is clearly out of place 
here. Beardsley may have drawn a Salomé who was ugly and perverse, but he didn't read the 
play. That Salomé is not in Wilde. It is difficult for us to think of Wilde as a “healthy” artist 
but that is exactly what he was. For Wilde both history and society were corruptly mascu- 
line. His Herod is a perfect example of the way he thought about authority. 

Oscar Wilde did not approach women with fear and loathing. He liked strong women. 
The son of Speranza, who called herself an eagle and thought of herself as Joan of Arc, 
wasted and out of place rocking a cradle, was attracted by heroic women. He said, com- 
pletely seriously, that the women he most admired were Queen Victoria, Lily Langtry, and 
Sarah Bernhardt. All three women were powerful figtires in the history of their time. Politi- 
cal, sexual, and artistic power, which these three women represent, were rare in females of 
their period. 

The Decadent artists who depicted women as either “the flower beneath the foot" or the 
destroying vampire (and these figures are the extreme embodiment of virgin and whore) 
were responding to the rumbles of discontent from European women. Women's expression 
of the desire for equality was met with Sesame and Lilies, which encouraged them to remain 
on their pedestals, or with Moreau’s Sphinx, which articulated the nightmare of the destruc- 


xi Dreamers of Decadence 37 
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tive woman. As consciousness of women’s oppression rose in the nineteenth century, 
artists expressed their fears of the forms woman's revenge would take. The limited imagina- 
tion saw women's oppression as mainly sexual and it imagined her revenge as violently 
sexual. It took an intelligent and sensitive man, Oscar Wilde, to see that there was a link 
between the suffering artist and the aspiring woman. They were bound by society's image of 
them in stereotypical roles, but the artist did not often recognize his sister. 

This is the theme of Wilde's Salomé. It is both a history play and a morality play in which 
the liebestod or love-death themes of Ibsen and Wagner are pushed to the extreme. John the 
Baptist, the poet-prophet, refuses to recognize his kinship with the adolescent young woman, 
Salomé. She wants to share his spiritual life. Knowing no value except the physical, she sings 
his body's praises in a parody of the Song of Songs. (Even Richard Ellmann finds it “рег- 
verse" that a woman should praise a man's body in Biblical language.) John converts her 
but rejects her. Salomé is in an adolescent crisis. Herod and Herodias have murdered her 
father; she is attracted by the spirituality of John; she wants revenge for her father's death ; 
and she recognizes John's wish for death and her own. 

Some critics have objected to Wilde's freehanded use of history. He has purposefully 
telescoped three Herods into one. He wished to juxtapose the rise of Christianity with the 
fall of the Roman Empire in order to write in Salomé a kind of Christian Gotterdammerung. 
Salomé demands John's head in order to bring about Herod's downfall. He is the hated 
figure representing authority and the state. Salomé is a political play in which the poet- 
prophet and the aspiring woman artist die in order to bring about the revolution. The radical 
element in Wilde's rewriting of the Biblical story is his giving Salomé as much power as John 
in preparing the way for Christ's coming. 

There 1s one appropriate drawing by Beardsley, done after the others as a frontispiece 
(and reproduced herein), in which John and Salomé are cowering, in comradely innocence, 
before Herod's face in the moon. The moon is the shaping image of the play. Salomé serves 
Diana or Astarte in her fierce chastity but she has a wry sense of humor. All the characters 
who do not serve her fear her, and the moon is described as cold, destructive, and female. 
Except by Salomé. She describes the moon as “like a little piece of money.” Virginity is 
considered Salomé's only asset and she knows it. 

Wilde's stage directions include another cold circular image, the cistern, where Salomé’s 
father died, and from which the chaste and prophetic John rises. The womb/tomb image 
becomes baroquely sexual and religious when the black arm of the executioner rises from 
the cistern with the head of John on a silver platter (the moon has been described as silver, 
but now it turns blood red). 





“The Woman ın the Moon,” Beardsley’s frontispiece to the first edition of the 
English translation of Wilde's Salomé (London: Elkin Mathews & John Lane; 
Boston: Copeland & Day 1894) 
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Опе can, of course, interpret Salomé as a kind of Jungian anima contrasted to the narrow 
spirituality of the poet-prophet. Iokanaan then becomes the anımus against Salomé's sensu- 
ahty. She is willing to become his disciple, but his narrowness of vision will not expand to 
include the daughter of Herodias among the worshippers in his new religion. This defines 
him as merely a precursor of the Christ, who, when he comes, does not say “Touch me not” 
to Mary Magdalen. In this reading, Salomé's lecture to Iokanaan's bodiless head (balancing 
his earlier lecture to her while he kept refusing to look at her), that “the mystery of Love is 
greater than the mystery of Death," anticipates a much more human Christianity than John's 
ascetic, self-denying vision will allow. 

But if the play is read as a parable of the woman artist's struggle to break free of being 
the stereotype of sex object, Salomé does succeed. Neither Herod nor John can see her as 
herself; to them she is only her mother's daughter. In her identity crisis, she finds appealing 
the Jokanaan whose voice reviles her mother and rises from the tomb of her murdered 
father. Hamlet-like, her concentration on death and revenge causes her to ignore her young 
lover, who commits suicide. Overcome by the strangeness of Iokanaan's emaciated and 
ascetic beauty, she tentatively tries to sing of his beauty. He ignores her song. Her dance is 
her second attempt at artistic expression, but it also fails as art, for her motives are not pure. 
When she finally has John’s head on a silver platter, an exact reflection of “the woman in the 
moon” in its bodiless chastity, she has created an object of art, a glittering image of chastity.” 
She has shown John as only half a man, but she has done more, by disassociating herself 
from the moon-goddess. 

Salomé says she has lost her virginity to John ; she becomes a kind of earth-mother. Yeats 
saw her as an embodiment of this figure. Ellmann quotes the preface to A Full Moon in 
March 13 “the dance with the severed head suggests the central idea in Wilde’s Salomé. . . . it 
is part of the old ritual of the year: the mother goddess and the slain god."!* As both virgin 
and mother, the Judean princess has become even more openly a primitive Christian pre- 
cursor. (In a typical Wildean paradox, when the precursor of the Virgin Mary is a nympho- 
maniac, the precursor of Christ is a prig.) 


I2 The scene in which she asks Herod for a silver 
charger (representing both the cold, glittering moon 
and an enlarged corn, the price of her own chastity) 1s 
grimly humorous. Herod sighs with relief at the mod- 
esty of her request, encourages her to demand more, 
then recoils with horror at her slow command that he 
give her the head of the prophet. 

тз Golden Codgers 40. 


14 The paintings of the period show a fascination 
with severed heads, not only John's but those of 
Orpheus and Medusa. See Dreamers of Decadence, 
Khmt’s Salomé as a remcarnation of Judith, also 
Kubin’s Black Flowers, with the head of a man on a 
water-lily pad, with a woman in the background, and 
Moreau’s Thracian Girl Carrying the Head of Orpheus. 





Gustave Moreau's pencil and ink 
drawing, “Salomé Carrying the 
Head of St John the Baptist," from 
Gustave Moreau by Jean 


Paladilhe and José Pierre (NY: mere c n 

A ا‎ >ы А o 
Praeger 1972 [© 1972 Hazan ^ P n УИ М es 
Editeur, Paris]), reproduced with A \ n : 
permission Б ~ —. 


Although Oscar Wilde's work has suffered from some unfortunate autobiographical 
readings, especially by those concerned with what Ellmann genteelly called his “‘predisposi- 
tion," his life does yield an interesting approach to Salomé. Salomé is like Wilde's mother, 
Speranza, in her fiery youth, her zeal for martyrdom, and her thwarted desire for artistic 
expression. In his biography of Wilde, Jullian cites Speranza's love for veils and jewels. 
She must have seemed remarkably like the series of Salomé paintings by Moreau, which 
were Wilde's inspiration. José Pierre, co-author of the recent book Gustave Moreau,” 


15 Jean Paladihle and José Pierre Gustave Moreau trans Bettina Wadia (NY: Praeger 1972) see particularly 


99-118. 
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speculates in it about beheading as symbolic castration “connected in the depths of the 
masculine consciousness with the castratory function of the mother.'!5 Moreau was very 
attached to his mother and had difficulty relating to other women; the figure of Salomé 
dominates all of his work. Pierre points out that Freud “was convinced that Judith could not 
have beheaded Holophernes if he had not succeeded in seducing her’’!’ and in other paint- 
ings of decapitation critics connect “her real or imaginary deflowering with the beheading 
of the hero-poet." In Wilde’s play, Salomé believes she has been deflowered by John. In- 
terestingly, Wilde is the only artist of the period (Baudelaire, Flaubert, Mallarmé, Moreau, 
and Huysmans also re-created her) who kills Salomé in the end. (“Each man kills the thing 
he loves" ?) 

In 1891, the year in which Wilde wrote Salomé, he had become fascinated by Ibsen, 
largely through the American actress Elizabeth Robins,!? whom he had met at his mother's 
house in London. He helped her to raise money for her subscription performances of Hedda 
Gabler and The Master Builder that year, attended the performances, and encouraged her 
efforts. Unfortunately most admirers of Wilde have cared more for his life than his work, 
and, indeed, they have emphasized some details of his life over others. The fact that he 
admired both Ibsen and Wagner and devotedly attended performances of their plays and 
operas does not fit in with the picture of the aesthete and the dandy. And Salomé cannot be 
dismissed as merely Decadent. The reviewers saw its connection with Ibsen's Tbe Master 
Builder. William Archer, soon, one hopes, to be recognized again as the great critic he is, 


16 Gustave Moreau 99. 

17 Gustave Moreau 99. 

18 See Elizabeth Robins Both Sides of the Curtain 
(London: Heinemann тодо). Miss Robins (1862—1952), 
Ibsen actress and later playwright, novelist, and femi- 
nist, was for brief but intense periods of time closely 
related to both Henry James and Bernard Shaw. In the 
early ’90s Oscar Wilde was her friend and confidant. 
He warned her repeatedly against getting involved 
with Beerbohm Tree and other actor-managers who 
might exploit her. Something of a femme fatale, she 
always wore mourning for her husband, the actor 
George Richmond Parks, who had drowned himself in 
the Charles River with a stage suit of armor because of 
her extravagance. She was also rather aggressively 
virtuous and intellectual, traits which did not help her 
in the London Theatre. She described in her diary Oscar 
Wilde’s *smooth-shaven, rather fat face, rather weak; 
the frequent smile showed long, crowded teeth, a rather 


interesting presence in spite of certain objectionable 
points.” In their first conversation he told her “England 
1s a garden. England is a growth. Boston ıs an inven- 
tion New York 1s a ресе of dry goods on a counter ” 
He visited Miss Robins at her boarding house, intro- 
duced her to his theatrical friends and to society, sub- 
scribed to her Ibsen productions, and much later con- 
tributed to a fund for a silver tea set given her ш honor 
of her Ibsen work. (The sugar bowl was inscribed to 
Hedda Gabler, not a sweet woman, but the greatest 
role she played ш London.) Wilde helped her out of 
legal difficulties. In a curious letter, dated 1897, in the 
Robins material in the Fales Collection at New York 
University Library, Miss Robins wrote to her friend 
Lady Bell, saying she has seen Wilde and engaged him 
as an actor-manager for one of her productions, but she 
does not refer to hum again in the Fales Collection 
correspondence. 
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saw the influence of Ibsen at work and how like Hilda or Hedda Salomé really is.!? The 
revolutionary content and social relevance of the drama are evident. Far from being ob- 
scene, it is a social tragedy akin to Ibsen's Ghosts. Its Biblical setting put off critics who had 
begun to associate revolutionary ideas with the gloomy realistic stage sets of Ibsen. 

Salomé was Oscar Wilde's *New Woman." She was a Biblical Hedda Gabler. The 
Baptist, as a principled autonomous creative artist, evoked the same fury and jealousy in 
her, the prisoner of a socially determined sex role, as Lóvborg did in Hedda. In fact one may 
attribute her demand for his head, her fascination with his hair, and her symbolic rape of 
the prophet-artist as revenge. Rather than morbid necrophilia, it is a parallel to Hedda's 
wish to crown Lóvberg's head with vine leaves, as she drives him to a death, which turns out 
to be a humiliating and debauched one, and destroys his manuscript. Both women, con- 
demned to spiritual death as sex objects, and thwarted in artistic expression by their culture, 
kill the men they love; the men, who are also punished by society for breaking the stereo- 
types, are condemned to suffer their own humiliations. Salomé and Hedda destroy not their 
masters but their brothers. 

The dance, with its historical connection to prostitution, is Salomé's only art form. It 
exactly parallels Nora's tarantella in A Dolls House. Both heroines are reluctant to perform 
their ritual obeisance to their masters, but in the end choose this degrading act rather than 
find no means at all of artistic expression. Here, when the women's struggle is so explicit in 
both scripts, one must make a distinction between the dancer and the dance. A recent per- 
formance of the Strauss opera in Chicago captured Wilde's intelligent spirit. Anja Silja sang 
and danced the role in a cold Nordic spirit of anger and frustration (see the photograph 
reproduced herein). For, in my opinion, Salomé was probably the only English “New 
Woman" who was directly derived from Ibsen. 

In her jealousy, revenge, and fury she is as savage as Hiordis in Ibsen's The Vikings, as 
triumphant in receiving the dead body of her hero as Brünnhilde in Gotterdammerung. 
Salomé dies, crushed by the shields of the soldiers of the state; and they are protecting them- 
selves from her. Their annthilation of her is an act of defense. She is the enemy of the state. 
Both Hiordis and Brünnhilde, derived from the Nordic myths, suggest, like Salomé, that 
witches were women betrayed by love, and that they were anarchists and destroyers of the 
men and societies which had kept them prisoners of their own bodies. The message of 
Wagner’s Ring, Ibsen's plays, and Wilde's Salomé 1s that love and death are intimately con- 
nected in a repressive society. They dramatized the death of the family through murder, 


19 See Black and White 5 (May 11 1893) 290. 
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incest, greed, infanticide, syphilis, and hereditary insanity. The nineteenth century's greatest 
fear, that the family would fail as a stable and cohesive social force, is its common revolu- 
tionary theme. 

Wilde disliked Beardsley's drawings. He told Ricketts: 


They are all too Japanese, while my play is Byzantine. My Herod is like the Herod of Gustave 
Moreau— wrapped in jewels and sorrows. My Salomé is a mystic, the sister of Salammbó, a Sainte 
Thérése who worships the moon; dear Aubrey's designs are like the naughty scribbles a precocious 
schoolboy makes on the margins of his copybook.?? 


Beardsley was the wrong artist to illustrate Salome. And, although Wilde may have 
derived his inspiration from Moreau's paintings and Huysmans' description of them, the 
fact remains that Salomé transcends its imaginative origins. Wilde's Salomé is neither 
Huysmans’ “incarnation of undying Lust, the goddess of immortal Hysteria” nor “а great 
venereal flower raised in a hot-house of impiety.” She is, as Wilde said, a mystic, a saint. 
Beardsley's drawings are a perverse misrepresentation. Wilde said they were “flowers of 
evil.” They do not represent the chaste and insatiable desire for spiritual transport which 
Salomé represents. 

When one thinks of Bernini's statue of St Theresa and its plastic representation of sexual 
and religious ecstasy, and how perfectly it suits Crashaw's poem, one wishes for Wilde's 
Salomé the same visual image. Rodin, whom Wilde admired greatly, could have captured 
Salomé in sculpture. I suggest that we look at the play with the inner eye, concentrating on 
Wilde's own images of moon and cistern, love and death. Let us accept the image that Oscar 
Wilde has given us of Salomé the New Woman, the frustrated artist, who kills the thing she 
loves in order to bring into being a new and healthy culture. 

Some questions still arise in the attempt to revive interest in Salomé. Despite Borges' 
comment that **Wilde's technical insignificance can be an argument in favor of his intrinsic 
greatness," one stumbling block to "greatness" 1s the language. The childishness of the 


20 Dreamers of Decadence 257. 

21 See Aubrey Beardsley Collected Drawings ed 
Bruce S. Harris, Appreciation by Arthur Symons (NY: 
Bounty Books, Crown 1967). A sense of Beardsley’s 
conception of evil ш intellectual women may be seen in 
his drawing of a Wagnerian audience, his hatred and 
fear of political women in his drawings for Lysistrata. 
Again this is a case of a complete misreading of the 
play. Anstophanes wrote a warm, largely comic, very 
human play about women who withdrew their sexual 


favors from men m order to obtain peace. In the play, 
the women suffer from the loss of sex, their husbands 
and their children. They are not Amazons, but ordi- 
nary women, and they win. Beardsley’s suggestions of 
lesbianism, his gigantic penises, are inappropriate, to 
say the least. (Laurence Housman did a contemporary 
translation of the play for the Women’s Suffrage 
Movement (London: The Woman’s Press [n.y.] not in 
British Museum or The New York Public Library) 
which is witty and amusing, not pornographic.) 


Anja Silja as Salomé in the 
1971 Lyric Opera of Chicago 
production (photograph by 
David H. Fishman 
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language does support Praz's argument about pornography. However, the language is also 
incantatory, and sets a mood for the silent violence of sacrifice, much like a Martha Graham 
dance of a Greek tragedy. There is as much silence in the play as there is rhythmical baby- 
talk (the young Syrian makes no suicide speech, but falls ritualistically between John and 
Salomé; lokanaan has his head severed in absolute silence; Salomé's dance is silent). The 
quarreling of the Jews, the nagging of Herodias, the alternating prophesying and denuncia- 
tions of John, Herod's whining, begging, and boasting, Salomé’s love songs—all are primi- 
tive human noises, cries and whispers about love and death. And Wilde is less a playwright 
than the orchestrator of these human voices, as the pitch and volume of their pain and 
pleasure increase and decrease. 

Pornographic reification may also be the source of the repetition of the hollow, ugly 
word “thing,” used by each character to describe the object of or the emotion of love and 
desire, predating the hollow thud of Wilde's most famous line, “each man kills the thing 
he loves.” 

As Borges says, “his perfection has been a disadvantage; his work is so harmonious that 
it may seem inevitable and even trite.”?? 

Alfred Douglas as its translator was struck with the musical form of the play. “In reading 
one is listening ; listening, not to the author, not to the direct unfolding of a plot, but to the 
tones of different instruments, suggesting, suggesting, always indirectly, till one feels that 
by shutting one's eyes one can best catch the suggestion.” William Archer was intrigued 
with the play's “brief melodious phrases, the chiming repetitions, the fugal effects.” He felt 
that there is “at least as much musical as pictorial quality in Salome,” that it has “all the 
qualities of a great historical picture—pedantry and conventionality excepted.”” Like 
Virginia Woolf's Between tbe Acts, Wilde's Salomé has revised a few scraps of a common 
story from the rubbish heap of history, and shaped them musically and visually into a formal 
design which enables us to make a new interpretation of the past. 

The play is both static and dramatic, more like dance-drama or opera than a contempo- 
rary English play. Berlioz’ Les Troyens or Wagner's Tristan and Isolde are closer to Salomé 
than any play of Pinero or Henry Arthur Jones. Flaubert's Herodias and Massenet’s 


22 Jorge Luis Borges "About Oscar Wilde” in Oscar Routledge & Kegan Paul 1970) 139. 
Wilde: A Collection of Critical Essays ed Richard Ell- 24 "William Archer on Salome" (signed review, 
mann (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall 1969) 174. "Mr. Oscar Wilde's New Play," in Black and White 
23 "Lord Alfred Douglas on Salome” (extracts from Мау 1893) in Oscar Wilde: The Critical Heritage ed 
a signed review in Spirit Lamp May 1893) in Oscar Beckson 142. 


Wilde: The Critical Heritage ed Karl Beckson (London: 
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Herodiade certainly influenced Wilde, as well as Moreau's paintings, which even moved 
Wilde to look for Salome's image in Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, and Dürer. He probably 
also knew of Wagner's use of the Christian legend of Herodias, the wandering Jewess, as 
Kundry in Parsifal. But Wilde's conception of Salome is truly original. 

In 1903 Strauss saw the Max Reinhardt production of Salomé with Gertrud Eysoldt in 
Berlin.” Wilde's use of motivic words and phrases gave Strauss a ready-made libretto, 
exactly suited to his talents. The repetition of the word "Princess," of the phrase "Do not 
look at him/her," of the images of the moon, Iokanaan’s eyes, mouth, and hair, and 
Salomé's feet “like little white doves” were all motives which Strauss found waiting for him. 
Wilde himself remarked on the “motifs” and “refrains” of the work and called it a “ballad.” 

The opening scene is a parody of a troubadour's courtly love laments, with Narraboth 
bemoaning the coldness and beauty of his princess. As her knight he will be rewarded with 
“а little green flower”; both the artificiality and diminution of the convention are being 
mocked here. Strauss envisioned Salomé as a “sixteen-year-old princess with the voice of an 
Isolde.” He composed the opera all at once, except for Salomé's dance (the critics disagree 
on whether the music for the dance or the music for John's prophecies is the weakest section 
of the opera). Strauss himself said, "you know, Jochanaan is an imbecile. Гуе got no sympa- 
thy at all for that kind of man. I would have preferred above all that he would appear a bit 
grotesque.” 

Interestingly, and much to the distress of the critics, Strauss has linked the motives of 
Christ's coming and Salome’s desire, perhaps unconsciously. But the linking underscores 
the argument first stated by Wilde himself that Salome is a mystic, a St Thérèse. She declares 
that she has been ravished by John—and thus speaks in terms of a religious/sexual conceit 
such as “never chaste except thou ravish me." As the first nun of the new religion she brings 
to her conversion all the sensuality, Jewish mysticism, and Oriental passion that we associate 
with medieval Spanish Catholicism. 

Strauss's motif of the quarreling Jews, his “hubbub” theme, has been interpreted by 
some as anti-Semitic. Some of my colleagues have suggested that this might be a possible 
explanation for the popularity of Salomé in Germany and the complete disregard for the 
play in England and America. But the opera is more complex than this. The shock of the idea 


25 Strauss's father, on hearing the music, said, "itis  Rockliff 1962; and also William Mann Richard Strauss: 
exactly as if one had one's trousers full of maybugs." А Critical Study of the Operas (London: Cassell 1964). 
See Norman Del Mar Richard Strauss : A Critical Com- 26 Del Mar 245. 
mentary on His Life and Works (London: Barrie and 27 Del Mar 250. 
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that Christ is the Messiah, which sends the first Jew right out of key (as Norman Del Mar 
points out), is balanced by Herod's similar response when the Nazarenes remark that Jesus 
has raised people from the dead. Herod of course is frozen in fear because he has murdered 
his brother, Salomé's father. While this reaction is clearly linked to the soldier's discussion 
of the murder in the first scene of Wilde's play, it is an odd note in the opera. 

Strauss's motives point out to us the effectiveness of Wilde's themes: Salome's last 
soliloquy nostalgically incorporates her love for lokanaan as a teacher as she asks his head, 
“what shall I do now, lokanaan ? Ah, wherefore didst thou not look at me?" (Narraboth has 
entreated Salome not to look at John; his page has begged him not to look at Salomé; 
Herodias has insisted that Herod stop looking at her daughter; Salomé shudders at the 
thought of Herod looking at her “with his mole's eyes.) Strauss emphasizes by repetition 
that lokanaan has prophesied that Salomé will be crushed to death by the shields of Herod's 
soldiers. That the opera is Strauss's most brilliant is generally accepted; nagging moral 
doubts are still solved by blaming Wilde. 

It is interesting to note that although the Lord Chamberlain banned a London produc- 
tion of the opera in 1907 (just as Wilde's play had been Баппей°9), the opera had met with 
great success all over Europe (sometimes staged with a star of Bethlehem lighting up the 
back cloth at the end). Maud Allan danced her own version of The Vision of Salomé in 
Vienna in 1904, and throughout the continent until 1908 when she played the Palace Theatre 
in London for 250 performances. Although her dance was based on Flaubert’s interpreta- 
tion, she was accused of sharing Wilde's perversions. In 1918, J. T. Grein (of the Independent 
Theatre which had produced Ibsen's Ghosts and given a first hearing to G. B. Shaw) caused 
a furor of anti-German hysteria with his production of Wilde's Salome starring Maud Allan. 


28 See Del Mar 283. Romain Rolland wrote to 
Strauss: 
Oscar Wilde’s Salomé is not worthy of you. It is not 
that I do this piece the injustice of putting it in the 
same category as the majority of modern lyric dramas 
which are solemn trifles or whose symbolism is sleep- 
inducing. Despite the pretentious archness of its 
style there is an incontestible dramatic power; but its 
atmosphere is sickening and stale. . . . It is not a ques- 
tion of bourgeois morals, it is a question of healthi- 
ness. The same passions can be healthy or unhealthy 
according to the artists who experience them and the 
characters in whom they are incarnate. The incest of 
Die Walkure is a thousand times healthier than con- 
jugal and lawful love in these rotten Parisian come- 


dies, the names of which 1 should prefer not to 
mention. Wilde's Salomé and all those who surround 
her, save only that brute of а Jochanaan, are un- 
healthy, unclean, hysterical or alcoholic, oozing 
with a perfumed and mundane corruption. It is in 
vain that you transfigure your subject by multi- 
plying a hundredfold its energy, and enveloping it in a 
Shakespearean atmosphere; it is in vain that you 
have lent emotional tones of a moving nature to your 
Salomé; you surpass your subject, but you cannot 
make one forget it. 


29 See Sir Thomas Beecham A Mingled Chime 


(NY: Putnam's 1943) for a description of censorship 
troubles in 1911. 
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M. P. Noel Pemberton Billing, in a published attack on Allan, declared that her performance 
was encouraging perversion in women and pointed out her German training as evidence of a 
plot to corrupt the English. In court Maud Allan claimed that she saw Salome’s passion as 
symbolic of spiritual awakening. Allan's name was eventually cleared of homosexual alle- 
gations, but not before many doctors had had their say in court about the immorality of 
Oscar Wilde and his play.*° 

Maud Allan's interpretation of Salome was in keeping with Wilde's. Even Strauss 
wrote, "anyone who has been in the Orient and has observed the decorum of its women, will 
appreciate that Salomé should be played as a chaste virgin, an oriental princess, with but the 
simplest, most dignified gestures, as if her shipwreck on encountering the miracle of a brave 
new world is to arouse compassion and not horror and disgust.’! Sarah Bernhardt, in 
rehearsal with Wilde for the abandoned production, sensed this. Over fifty at the time, she 
was going to wear her Cleopatra costume and dance in a static position. “It is heraldic,” she 
said, “like a fresco, and the words should drop like a pearl in a crystal bowl. That is right, 
no rapid movements, and stylized gestures.” Sarah embodied the image of Salome for the 
last romantics of the nineteenth century. Lorrain wrote, “yes, she is surely the daughter of 
Gustave Moreau, the enigmatic Sarah, sister of the Muses, who carried the decapitated 
chiefs, of Orpheus and of those Salomés, willowy and bloody, the Salome of the famous 
water-colour, the Salome of the Apparition, whose triumphant and coruscating costume 
she wore even in Theodora." *? 

The political interpretation of Salome, in which the prophet and the young woman who 
lusts after his body are agents of the revolution and martyrs to the cause of freedom, has 
been made before now. In the Kamerny Theatre production in Moscow in 1917, Alexandra 
Exter combined this view with Constructivist technique to produce extraordinary costume 
designs (one is reproduced herein) and a curtain described by Oliver Sayler as a “bold 
piece of Cubist work—it sets the aggressive, tragic, passionate keynote of the play, with a 
sharp pointed sun-like arc in white against a black background and above it to the right 


зо See О. G. Brockett “J. T. Grein and the Ghost of connection between Salome and the New Women who 


Oscar Wilde" Quarterly Journal of Speech 52 її (1966) 
131-38. (1 am indebted to Carol Rudman for pointing 
this out.) The calling-in of eminent physicians to testify 
on moral and political questions as well as on aesthetic 
propriety, while reminiscent of Oscar Wilde's trial, was 
also a tactic of the foes of feminism in England and was 
used effectively to oppose women’s suffrage. Dimly as 
they understood the play, the accusers sensed some 


were demanding the vote. Wilde’s impeccable feminist 
connections and opinions were well known. 

31 Mann 50-51. (Mann calls Salome a “hysterical 
nymphet” and explains her actions as psychologically 
realistic in view of her need for a father at the time of 
her adolescent crisis.) 

32 Dreamers of Decadence 254. 

33 Dreamers of Decadence 254. 
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Alexandra Exter's costume design for Salomé for 
the 1917 production at the Kamerny Theatre, 
Moscow, from Oliver M. Sayler's The Russian 
Theatre (NY : Brentano's 1922) facing p 160 


three flaming banners іп red—military pennons set dead against the wind.’ This is a far 


cry from the Salomé of Moreau or Beardsley. 


The theme of the struggle for power in Wilde's play, as well as the severed head and the 


passionate love song, haunted Yeats, despite his denigration of Wilde. A Full Moon in 


March is the most obvious example, but most of the other plays were influenced by Wilde 
as well. Yeats's static and symbolic dances and songs lack the breadth of Wilde's imagina- 
tion. In Yeats's play the Queen and the Beggar-King fight each other for power. The man is 


killed because his love song is not powerful enough, although there is a suggestion of fertility 


34 Oliver M. Sayler The Russian Theatre (NY: 
Brentano's 1922) 154. Sayler acclaims the lack of a 
sense of shame or morbidness in the Russian interpre- 
tation of Wilde's play. “He takes his art frankly and 
openly, stepping over and beyond the half-mood, mid- 
dle ground of the double entendre of the French and 
other Europeans, apparently without ever recognizing 
its presence, Thus he emerges on the other side, un- 
fettered by any moral or other entangling considera- 
tions, with his mind and his imagination and his 


feelings free to react as they will in the presence of 
works of art" (152-53). Sayler speaks of “the rhythmic 
control of the human body" in this Cubist production 
and the “austere attitude toward the passions which 
saves the Kamerny Salomé for tragedy. . . . They have 
achieved tragedy not by restraint but by self-effacing 
unrestraint . . . the entire performance is intensely im- 
personal and at the same time hotly and passionately 
intimate—a paradox which is possible only with artists 
and audiences who view their art honestly." 
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rites and rebirth in the legend in which the drop of blood from the severed head begets a 
child in the woman's womb. In Wilde the man and woman are both martyrs to a higher 
cause; their personal tragedy prepares the way for human happiness.?* 

Perhaps Salomé is now rescued from the charge of “decadence,” even though one may 
say with Thomas Mann that in Wilde's case "aestheticism was the first manifestation of the 
European mind's rebellion against the whole morality of the bourgeois аре.’ As Max 
Beerbohm said, Wilde should have rewritten the whole Bible, then there would be no more 
skeptics. 


University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


35 Yeats even uses Wilde's image of the woman's the head of Cuchulain. 
foot (^Why must those holy, haughty feet descend / 36 “Wilde and Nietzsche” in Oscar Wilde: A Col- 
From emblematic niches?” Collected Plays [“new” ed, lection of Critical Essays ed Ellmann 171. 
NY: Macmillan 1953] 396). And Emer dances around 
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PERFORMING ARTS, The New York 


Miss Mary Dana, Assistant Director 


Public Library at Lincoln Center: 
Robert Morton Henderson, 
Chief 

MID-MANHATTAN LIBRARY, 8 East goth 
Street: Miss Katherine Lord O’Brien, 
Chief 

NEWS BUREAU: Milan Stitt, 
Associate Chief 
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Walter Roziewski, Coordinator 


AGUILAR 174 East r1oth Street 
Miss Faye Simmons 

BLOOMINGDALE REGIONAL. 150 West 
tooth Street. Miss Theresa Casile 

CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Ávenue. 
Miss Marion Hoos 

CHATHAM SQUARE. 33 East Broadway 
Miss Virginia Swift 

COLUMBIA Room ror, Butler Lib. 
Col Univ. John Slade 

CoLuMBUs 742 Tenth Avenue. 
Miss Elizabeth Lachner 

CouNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL. 104 
West 136th Street. Jomarjo Bowen 

DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 20 West 
53rd Street. Miss Sally Helfman 

EPIPHANY. 228 East 23rd Street 
james T Greene 

Firrv-E1GHrH STREET. 127 East 58th 
Street. Miss Miriam Rabinoff 

FoRT WASHINGTON REGIONAL 535 
West 179th Street. Frederick 
Giordano 

GEORGE Bruce. 518 West 125th 
Street. Miss Miriam Fleischer 


Robert Goldstein, Coordinator 


ALLERTON. 2740 Barnes Avenue. 
Miss Carolyn Edie 

BAYCHESTER 2049 Asch Loop North. 
Mrs Dorothy Kaplowitz 

BRONX BOOKMOBILES. 321 East 14oth 
Street Mrs Ada Jackson 

CASTLE HILL. 2220 Cincinnatus 
Avenue. Mrs Viola Clark 

CITY ISLAND. 320 City Island Avenue. 
Miss Bosiljka Stevanovic 

CLASON’S POINT. 1215 Morrison 
Avenue. Mrs Penelope Jeffrey 

EASTCHESTER. 1281-83 Burke Avenue 
Robert Foy 

EDENWALD. 1255 East 233rd Street. 
Peter McCallion 


MANHATTAN 


HAMILTON FISH PARK. 415 East 
Houston St Miss Mary Аппе 
Altman 

HAMILTON GRANGE 503 West r4sth 
Street. Robert Calese 

HARLEM LiBRARY. 9 West 124th 
Street. Mrs Pauline Singletary 

Hupson Park то Seventh Avenue 
South. Mrs Phyllis Current 

Inwoop REGIONAL. 4790 Broadway. 
Miss Cynthia Smith 

JEFFERSON MARKET REGIONAL. 

425 Avenue of the Americas. 
Mr Philip Gerrard 

Kips Bay 446 Third Avenue 
Miss Regina Sludock 

LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND AND 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 166 
Ave. of the Americas Alar Kruus 

MACOMB's BRIDGE 2650 Seventh 
Avenue Mrs Lillie Prioleau 

MUHLENBERG. 209 West 23rd Street 
Miss Marie Ferrigno 

NiNETY-SIxTH STREET REGIONAL 
112 East 96th Street. Miss Hisako 
Yamashita 


THE BRONX 


FORDHAM LiBRARY CENTER 2556 
Bainbridge Avenue. Miss Dorothy 
Eosefow 

FRANCIS MARTIN REGIONAL 2150 
University Avenue. Miss Grace К. 
Шта 

GRAND CONCOURSE REGIONAL. 155 
East 173rd Street. Edward L. Orff, Jr 

HiGH BRIDGE. 78 West 168th Street. 
Mrs Phyllis Calese 

Номт” POINT REGIONAL. 877 
Southern Blvd. Miss Sylvia Bean 

JEROME Park. 118 Eames Place. 
Miss Agnes Martin 

KINGSBRIDGE. 280 West 23151 Street. 
Miss Patricia Smith 
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Mrs Mary G. Pieper, Asststant Coordinator 


IISTH STREET. 203 West 115th Street. 
Miss Bonnie Sterling 
125ТН STREET 224 East 125th Street. 
Mrs Rose Jackson 
OTTENDOREER. 135 Second Avenue. 
Robert Bolstad 
PicTURE COLLECTION Fifth Avenue 
and 42nd Street Mrs Lenore Cowan 
RIVERSIDE. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. 
Miss Elizabeth Mullan 
St AGNES REGIONAL. 444 Amsterdam 
Ave. Miss Georgette Jeanne Lachat 
SEWARD Park. 192 East Broadway 
Miss Mercy Kellogg 
StxTY-SEVENTH STREET 328 East 67th 4 
Street Miss Leida Otsmann iS 
"NS 
TOMPKINS SQUARE REGIONAL 331 Bs 
East то Street. Miss Marvelous 4 ' 
Brooks 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 1000 St 
Nicholas Avenue. Miss Constance V 
Van Tilburg 
WEBSTER. 1465 York Avenue 
Robert Powers 
YORKVILLE. 222 East 79th Street. 
Miss Helen Rawstron 


Miss Mary M. Barrett, Assistant Coordinator 


MzLcOURT 730 Melrose Avenue. 
Miss Polly Bookhout 

MELROSE 9то Morris Avenue. 
Fred T Gee 

MORRISANIA. 6x0 East 169th Street. 
Miss Dorothy Fludd 

MosHoLu 285 East 205th Street 
William Helm 

Morr HAVEN 321 East x4oth Street 
Mrs Elizabeth Myers 

PARKCHESTER REGIONAL 1384 
Metropolitan Avenue Philip Wolcoff 

PELHAM Bav 3060 Middletown Road 
Miss Telza Gardner 

RIVERDALE. 5540 Mosholu Avenue 
Mrs Ruth Higgins 


Staff Officers 


Sepewick. Building 4. 1553 University 
Avenue Miss Bonnie E Williams 

Sounpview 660 Soundview Avenue 
Mrs Elnora Jackson 

SpuyTEN DuyviL 650 West 235th 
Street. Miss Willa Feeke 

THROG’S NECK. 3025 Cross Bronx 
Expressway Extension Leonard 
Viggiano 


Miss Joan Treble, Coordinator 


DoNGAN HiLLs. 1617 Richmond 
Road. Mrs Gene M. Megerian 

Great Кил. 56 Giffords Lane. 
Donald Browne 

HUGUENOT PARK Huguenot Avenue 
at Amboy Road. 

New Dorp REGIONAL. 309 New Dorp 
Lane. Miss Eleanor Ayoub 

Port RICHMOND. 75 Bennett Street. 
Miss Isabelle Matorano 


Gerald Gold, Business Manager 


TREMONT. 1866 Washington Avenue. 


Mrs Phyllis Mack 
VAN CORTLANDT. 3874 Sedgwick 
Avenue. Miss Sarah Parker 
VAN NEST 2147 Barnes Avenue. 
Miss Maude E. Hayman 
WAKEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre Place 


RICHMOND 


Prince’s Bay 6054 Amboy Road. 
RICHMOND Bay. 6054 Amboy Road. 
RICHMOND BOOKMOBILES 155 3rd 
Street Miss Ruth Kronmiller 
Sr GEORGE LIBRARY CENTER. IO 
Hyatt Street. Miss Patricia Kenny 
Ѕоотн BEACH 100 Sand Lane. 
Mrs Julia Tomes 


BUSINESS OFFICE 
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WEST FARMS. 2085 Honeywell 
Avenue. Raymond Markey 

WESTCHESTER SQUARE REGIONAL 
2521 Glebe Avenue Miss Dorothy 
Ann Henderson 

WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 4355 Katonah 
Avenue. Miss Ethel Wu 

WOODSTOCK. 761 East 16oth Street 
Mrs Theresa Lott 


Miss Patricia Kenny, Assistant Coordinator 


STAPLETON. 132 Canal Street. 
Miss Laurel Alexander 

Торт Hir.L-WESTERLEIGH. 1891 
Victory Boulevard. Miss Muriel H. 
Bedell 

TOTTENVILLE 7430 Amboy Road. 
Henry J. Sumfleth 

WEST New BRIGHTON. 976 Castleton 
Avenue. Mrs Elizabeth Goldfarb 


Joseph P. Pompilio, Assistant Business Manager 


Mrs Adelaide Keller, Assistant to tbe Business Manager 
Robert P. Quarg, Bibliographic Investigator 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND OPERA- 
TION: Chester T Shearer, Chief 

PRINTING OFFICE: Miss Catherine 
Repetti 


PURCHASING OFFICE: William F 
Preiss, Jr, Superintendent 

SALES SHOPS, Charles E Milburn, 
Supervisor 

SHIPPING ROOM: Robert Valeroso, 
Supervisor 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR: John T, 
Murphy 

TELEPHONE EXCHANGE: Mrs Anne 
Dessimoz 


EXHIBITIONS 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


ABRAHAM ORTELIUS (1527-1598) AND His “THEATRUM ORBIS TERRARUM,” 1570: 
The central item of this exhibition is what is considered the first modern world atlas, as it 1s com- 
posed entirely of contemporaneous charts and maps and the 70 plates are engraved in a uniform 
format; facsimiles of two maps (one of America and the other of the world) from the atlas are 
shown, along with biographical material on Ortelius; September 3 through December 15. 

FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH (MAP DIVISION) 


CHRISTMAS CARD CARTOGRAPHY: A selection of Christmas cards decorated with maps; 
December x6 through January 12 1975. FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH (MAP DIVISION) 


HisTORY OF AUTOMOBILE SAFETY FEATURES: An exhibition of works showing examples 
of specific safety improvements in automobiles from 1885 to the present; through October 29. 
FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH (SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY RESEARCH CENTER) 


THE ENERGY Crisis—History of the Sun as a Source of Energy: A survey from books and 
periodicals of old and current ideas on the subject; November 1 through December. 
FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH (SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY RESEARCH CENTER) 


Books IN PERIL: Library Conservation/Preservation : A revision of a popular exhibition covering 
the development of paper and bookbinding, their weaknesses, and the techniques and materials 
with which the Library is combating these perils by an extensive program of conservation and 
preservation; July 8 through October т. MAIN LOBBY 


Tue Astor LIBRARY: An exhibition commemorating the 125th anniversary of the incorpora- 
tion of the Astor Library, one of the three major components of the consolidated New York Public 
Library; October 8 through December 4. MAIN LOBBY AND SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 


ROBERT FROST roo: A travelling exhibition, which originated at Dartmouth College, in honor 
of the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of the American poet; December 9 through January 
17 1975. MAIN LOBBY AND SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 


“AM IINIT”: GERTRUDE STEIN 15 roo: An exhibition of books, letters, and manuscripts from 
the Manuscripts and Archives Division, the Spencer Collection, the Rare Book Division, the Berg 
Collection, and the collection of Mrs Gilbert Chapman, commemorating the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of Gertrude Stein’s birth; August 29 through November 30. SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 


THE LITERATURE OF DISSENT IN THE SOVIET UNION: Examples of contemporary “under- 
ground” literature, published without official approval, some in Russia and some abroad, including 
works by novelist Alexander Solzhenitsyn and poet Lidiya Chukovska; writings of historian Valen- 
tyn Moroz and the periodical Ukrains’kyi Visnyk represent the Ukrainian dissident movement; 
through September 15. SECOND FLOOR CENTRAL CORRIDOR (SLAVONIC DIVISION) 
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BHARATENDU HARISHCHANDRA (1850—1885) AND THE BIRTH OF MODERN HINDU 
LITERATURE: А display of works of the father of modern Hindu literature supplemented by 
critical studies and pictorial materials; mid-September through December 15. 

SECOND FLOOR CENTRAL CORRIDOR (ORIENTAL DIVISION) 


400 YEARS OF UKRAINIAN PRINTING: An exhibition of outstanding examples of Ukrainian 
books through four centuries, including such rare items as the Ostroh Bible from 1581 and original 
and facsimile editions; December 16 through March 15 1975. 

SECOND FLOOR CENTRAL CORRIDOR (SLAVONIC DIVISION) 


WORLD Expositions: An exhibition, drawn from the official records, on the two New York 
World's Fairs (1939-40 and 1964-65); through March 1975. SECOND FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH 


WEATHER: FAIR AND FOUL: A 300-year confrontation with the elements as enjoyed or endured 
the world over. Of the seventy-two original prints displayed, one-quarter are Japanese. Some of the 
scenes depicted are carriages in the New York rain, skating in Central Park in a Currier and Ives 
print, and stormy days in Paris (Bonnard) and London (Whistler). An entire wall 1s devoted to 
caricatures; through September 21. THIRD FLOOR PRINT GALLERY 


New ADDITIONS TO THE PRINT COLLECTION: A selection of about 75 prints added to the 
collection during the last two years, ranging from sixteenth-century to contemporary works, by 
artists such as Stefano della Bella, Emil Nolde, and Jim Dine; September 26 through February x5 
1975. THIRD FLOOR PRINT GALLERY 


VIEWS OF NIAGARA FALLs: Engravings and lithographs by European and American artists 
from the seventeenth century to the 1880’s, depicting Niagara Falls from the American and the 
Canadian sides, in summer and winter; May 1974 through May 1975. 

STOKES GALLERY, THIRD FLOOR 


IRVING: МАМ OF Many Wor tps: A major exhibition of Irvingiana on the occasion of the 
125th anniversary of our ancestral Astor Library, whose first President was Washington Irving. 
Rare books, manuscripts, proofs, prints, letters, and journals from our Special Collections docu- 
ment the story of the New York wit, man of affairs, and squire of Sunnyside, from birth to death. 
Hitherto unpublished illustrations of his works and later publications are also included; June 3 
through October 12.* ROOM 318 


OWEN D. YOUNG, Book COLLECTOR 1874—1974: An exhibition commemorating the тоо 
anniversary of the birth of the great book collector, whose 10,000 literary treasures were given 
jointly by Mr Young and Dr Albert A. Berg to the Library in 1941. Incunabula, historic documents, 
and French, Italian, and Spanish landmarks are included in a collection best known for its English 
and American rarities, such as Bacon's Novum organum and a first edition of Poe's Tamerlane; 
mid-October through March 1975.1 ROOM 318 (BERG COLLECTION) 


* Catalogue available ($8.95 cloth, $5.50 paper). 
T Catalogue available ($5.00). 
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TECHNICAL BOOKS or THE MONTH FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH 
A monthly selection of new books received in the Science and Technology Research Center, and 
reviewed in New Technical Books. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS MAIN LOBBY 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 1847—1926. 
Permanent exhibition. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern press work. 
Permanent exhibition. 


WALT WHITMAN THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, manuscripts, 
letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 

WASHINGTON IRVING THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first editions, 
manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 


AMERICAN VIEWS THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH 
A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


THE New YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY AT LINCOLN CENTER 
The Library & Museum of the Performing Arts 
ттт Amsterdam Avenue 


Shelby Cullom Davis Museum 


Jim MooRE—MiME/PHOTOGRAPHER: Documentary photographs of The American Mime 
Theatre; June 29 through September 14. PLAZA MINI-GALLERY 


DRAWINGS OF A DANCE: Large drawings in vividly colored inks of a dancer in motion by Roe 
Halper; September 28 through November 23. PLAZA MINI-GALLERY 


ERWIN PISCATOR: Set designs and models, drawings, photographs, and memorabilia, shown in 
cooperation with Goethe House of New York City, commemorate the work and life of the inno- 
vative German director known for his interest in documentary and political theatre; opening in 
mid-October. PLAZA GALLERY 


L’AFFICHE: A Display of fifty-seven rare French posters from the collection of Lucy Broido, 
advertising operas, ballets, and operettas from the late 1860s to the early 1900s, which were de- 
signed by artists such as Jules Chéret, Alfred Choubrac, and Edmund Edel; through October то. 

PLAZA GALLERY 
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PRESENTING LELAND HAYWARD: A selection of materials relating to the late producer's 
career on Broadway (including South Pacific and Mister Roberts), in films (The Old Man and the 
Sea), and in television (That Was the Week that Was, The Fabulous Fifties). Scripts, original scene 
and costume designs, correspondence, photographs, programs, and posters, most of which were 
presented to the Theatre Collection by the Leland Hayward Estate, will be on display. In addition, 
there will be awards and mementos presented to Mr Hayward, as well as photographs of many of 
his friends and associates which illustrate Mr Hayward's own prowess as a photographer; Septem- 
ber 19 through November 3o. ASTOR GALLERY 


PRIME TIME: TELEVISION, THE FIRST DECADE, 1948—1958: Kinescopes, television sets 
made in the 1920s and ’30s, and memorabilia from the early days of television, such as the flood of 
Howdy Doody premiums appearing in the wake of the famous children's show, survey television 
through these years and illustrate its commercial nature; through December. MAIN GALLERY 


More STARS THAN THERE ARE IN HEAVEN!: An exhibition to commemorate MGM's 
fiftieth anniversary, featuring photographs of many MGM performers and programmes for some 
outstanding MGM films; June 25 through August 24. THEATRE COLLECTION 


Firry YEARS WITH WNYC: An exhibition in celebration of the golden anniversary of the 
Municipal Broadcasting System which grew from modest beginnings to its present status as an AM 
station, an FM station, and a television channel; August 26 through October 12. 

THEATRE COLLECTION 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS PRODUCING COMPANY (1938—1960): Photographs, scripts, and mem- 
orabilia relating to one of the most prestigious theatrical producing organizations for Broadway, 
whose founding members included playwrights Maxwell Anderson, S. N. Behrman, Sidney 
Howard, Elmer Rice, and Robert E. Sherwood; October 15 through November 30. 

THEATRE COLLECTION 


A DECADE OF ACQUISITIONS IN THE DANCE COLLECTION: A selection of materials, many 
of which were gifts to the Dance Collection, including prints and original stage and costume de- 
signs. Also, “The World of John Martin”: clippings and photographs from 1927 to the present 
documenting the career of the noted dance critic and author; and an exhibit of two Isadora Duncan 
costumes and memorabilia from the Irma Duncan Collection; through December. 

DANCE COLLECTION 


SCHOMBURG CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN BLACK CULTURE 
103 West 135th Street 


On permanent display in the main reading room: a varied collection of West and Central African 
art, including masks, carved statues, head pieces, sculpture, and a very unusual two-faced carving— 
an Ekoi Janus head; paintings and sculptures by Afro-American and African artists; and examples 
of weapons from the Eric de Kolb Collection of African Arms. 
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ARTHUR A. SCHOMBURG: CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT 1874-1974: An exhibition, as part of the 
centennial celebration of the Center's founder, of books and memorabilia associated with the 
noted scholar and collector of black history, literature, and art; through December. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


Photographs of Central Park by Paul Thimou; September 9-30. “Scenes of New York City,” 
watercolors by John Hawkins; October. “The Printer’s Legacy,” from Stephen О. Saxe’s collec- 
tion of original leaves from the presses of the world’s greatest printers, including a segment from 
William Caxton’s 1484 edition of The Canterbury Tales, and examples of the work of Jenson, 
Baskerville, and Bodoni and of several private presses including Horace Walpole’s Strawberry Hill 
Press and William Morris’ Kelmscott Press; November. Intaglio prints done by advanced members 
of the 92nd Street YMHA Art Center; December. FIRST FLOOR LOBBY 


A collection of antique games belonging to Central Children’s Room; and contemporary games on 
boards on loan from the Toy Manufacturers of America; July x through August 31. An exhibition 
of Sioux Indian artifacts, from the collection of Rosebud Yellow Robe, including a war bonnet, an 
elkskin dress, and peace pipes and tomahawks; paintings of modern Sioux by contemporary Sioux 
artist Paul Moscatt; and an elkhide painting by Sioux Chief Oren Lyons; September тото October 
15. The annual exhibition of outstanding books and recordings for children, and a display of 
editions in many languages of Lassie Come Home and of memorabilia connected with the book 
given to the Library by the author’s wife, Mrs Eric Knight; late November through mid-January. 


Hupson Park BRANCH 
то Seventh Avenue South 
“То Be Aware,” a photographic exhibition by Fred Lewis; September 3-30. A group show of batik 


paintings by Marcia Lipsitz, Joan Davidson, and Diane Dauz; November 4-27. “отеп (As I See 
Them),” black-and-white and color photographs by Robert A. Cones; December 2—30. 


NEW 
LITERARY 
HISTORY 


A Journal of Theory and Interpretation 


CONTENTS 
Volume VI Number 1 Autumn 1974 


On Metaphor 


JACQUES DERRIDA The White Mythology 
F. E. SPARSHOTT "As" or the Limits of Metaphor 
PAUL RICOEUR  Metaphor and the Main Problem of Hermeneutics 
TZVETAN TODOROV Оп Linguistic Symbolism 
DAVID EDGE Technological Metaphor and Social Control 
ROBERT WEIMANN Shakespeare and the Study of Metaphor 
CYRUS HAMLIN The Temporality of Selfhood 


Commentary 


SOL WORTH Seeing Metaphor as Caricature 
JAMES DEESE Mind and Metaphor A Commentary 
JONATHAN CULLER Commentary 


EDITOR: Ralph Cohen 


EDITORIAL BOARD: L. A. Beaurline, Francis R. Hart, E. D. Hirsch, Jr., 
Robert Kellogg, J. C. Levenson 


Subscriptions. Individuals $9.00, one year; $17.00, two years. Institutions $12.00, one year; $23 00, 
two years. Single copies and back issues: $4.00 each Address requests to New Literary History — 
Wilson Hall, University of Virginia — Charlottesville, Virginia 22903 USA 





BOOKS 
ШАН МД үлүлү. 
AUTOGRAPHS Eig Hi 
MANUSCRIPTS Е rons Ms 
BOUGHT AND SOLD tiai ч fT SIM 
Catalogues on request | 
pr é 


CARNEGIE ARNASSUS. A Book- 
BOOK SHOP shop in the Old Tradi- 
tion. 216 West 89th Street 
New York City.Telephone 
799-1144. Mon.-Sat.1-9:30. 

140 East 59th Street Sunday:Call first. Browsers 
New York, NY 10022 welcome. Books & Libraries 
Bought and Sold. 


INC 


(212) PL 5—4861—4862 


Ter “Books —— 
nts ine and rare books an 
Мадиан» manuscripts bought and sold. 


Catalogues issued. 
US lana еше 
and other wor 
o consequence LATHROP C. HARPER, INC. 
Antiquarian booksellers 
Catalogues: since 1881 

Chapter & Verse 
Better or Worse 


issued regularly 22 East 40th Street, 


New York, NY 10016 
4527 the current Telephone: (212) 532-5115 
teat company Cable: LACTAGE NEW YORK 
"V* P O BOX 46, (401) 253-7824 
17 BURNSIDE STREET, BRISTOL, R 1. 02809 





WISE MEN FISH HERE 


for 


poetry, prose, film, theater, art, new thought, 


first editions, manuscripts, literary archives... 


GOTHAM BOOK MART & GALLERY INC. 


41 WEST 47th ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036 (212) 757-0367 





LIBRARY RESOURCES INC 


An Encyclopedia Britannica Company 


PUBLISHERS 


THE MICROBOOK" LIBRARY SERIES 


The Library of American Civilization 
Tbe Library of Englisb Literature 


ALSO IN THE BRITANNICA FAMILY 


G. & C. Merriam Company Praeger Publishers, Inc 
(Merriam-Webster Dictionaries) (Phaidon Books) 
47 Federal St ттт Fourth Ave 

Springfield, Mass orror New York, NY тоооз 


LIBRARY RESOURCES INC 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE- CHICAGO, ILL 60611 





COMPACT EDITIONS 
from 
READEX MICROPRINT 


British Museum Catalog, 

Supplement. 32 vols. $900.00 
Diderot & d’Alembert 

Encyclopedia. 5 vols. 300.00 
Oxford English Dictionary, 

2 vols., boxed. 75.00 


> 


For details about these, and about our Micro- 
print program, send for free catalog: 


READEX MICROPRINT CORP. 
тот Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10003 


NYPL PUBLICATIONS 


Now available 


Lora L. SZLADITS 
Owen D. Young, Book Collector 


With an introduction by 
Josephine Young Case 


48 pages, illustrated, and with 4 plates, 
paperbound—$5 oo 


An elegant tribute to the collector whose lı- 
brary forms a major part of the Berg Collec- 
поп of English and American Literature 


READEX BOOKS 
тот Fifth Ave., New York 10003 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


IN MICROPRINT 


U. S. Government Depository and Non-Depository Publications; U. S. Serial Set 
and American State Papers; Publications of Separate Government Agencies 


British House of Commons Sessional Papers (18th, 19th and zoth Century); Han- 
sard's Parliamentary Debates, dating back to 1066; Journal of House of 
Commons 


United Nations Documents and Official Records 


READEX MICROPRINT CORP. 101 Fifth Avenue Nevv York, NY 10003 





The National Academy of Design 


Exhibition Index 
1861-1900 


A major reference work 
in American art history 
published by Kennedy Galleries, Inc. 


Жж ж ж 


Two volumes comprising almost 1100 pages 
Nearly 22,000 paintings 
listed alphabetically by artist 
ж ж x 


Price $60.00 per set 
1596 institutional or educational discount to all 
schools, libraries, historical societies and museums. 
Orders accompanied by payment sent postpaid. 


ж * x 


American Paintings —Fine Prints — Rare Americana 
KENNEDY GALLERIES, INC. 
Founded 1874 by H. Wunderlich 
20 East 56th Street - New York, N.Y. 10022 


212-758-3850 CABLE: KENIGAL NEW YORK 





ELH 


(ENGLISH LITERARY HISTORY) 


Quarterly: Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter 


ELH is devoted entirely to essays on English and American literature. It is 
one of the leading journals in its field, known for its critical, interpretative, 
and documentary contributions to the study of literature. Averages 600 
pages of text per year. 


IN THE 1974 VOLUME 


Pope’s Reasonable Rhymes by Hugh Kenner 
Beckett’s **Whoroscope": Turdy Ooscopy 


by William Bysshe Stein 
Milton in the Middle of Life: Sonnet XIX by Dixon Fiske 


Patterns in Hardy's Poetry by Dennis Taylor 


The Theater of the Mind: An Essay on Macbeth 
by Richard Ide 


Wordsworth, Bunyan and the Puritan Mind by Vicent Newey 
The Archewife and the Eunuch by Anne Kernan 
SUBSCRIPTIONS: $12.00 institutions, $8.00 individuals. Add $1.00 for foreign 


postage. WRITE: Journals Manager, Johns Hopkins University Press, 
34th and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Maryland 21218. 


NC Johns Hopkins 
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into significant creations of the human spirit 


The first issue 
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with Tears in My Eyes 
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Concerning the Sciences, the 
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On Value Judgments in the Arts 
Mrs. Dalloway, "What's the Sense 
of Your Parties?" 
The Scnbbling Women and the 
Cosmic Success Story 
Two Visual Excursions 
І Art and the Ethnological Artifact E 
II. Literary Values in the Visual Arts E 22 


Volume I, Number 1 


I "Is Phoenix Jackson's Grandson Really Dead?” 
П. A Worn Path 


Critical Inquiry 

Editor: Sheldon Sacks 

Coeditors: Wayne C. Booth, 
Arthur Herserman 


O Please enter my charter subscription 


1 year 
О $10 50 


[1 $7 50 [1 $13.50 


Institutions 
Individuals 





[ Please send me The University of Chicago Press 
Journals Catalog, describing 33 scholarly journals 
in a variety of disciplines 


2 years 
DJ $19 50 











City تت‎ State. дар. 
Critical Inquiry, The University of Chicago Press, 11030 
Langley Avenue, Chicago, Шпо 60628 





THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations 


e 


W^ WW. READEX BOOKS 
A Division of Readex Microprint Corporation 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


Bulletin of The New York Public Library In its 78th year of publication, the Bulletin 1s now 
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Byron on the Continent: A Memorial 
Exhibition 1824-1974 


Byron on the Continent: A Memorial 
Exhibition 1824-1974, a catalogue of a recent 
Main Lobby exhibition commemorating the 
one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the poet’s 
death and mounted jointly by The Carl Н. 
Pforzheimer Library and The New York 
Public Library, has been co-published by the 
two libraries. Books and manuscripts from 
their holdings trace the record of Byron's 
years on the Continent, 1809 to r811, and 
1816 to 1824, and the poems and stories 
reflecting his deep and continuing interest in 
Europe: literary, political, and personal. 
Among the rare items described are the only 
draft manuscripts of the last three cantos of 
his masterpiece Don Juan, the only known 
unpublished letter written jointly by Byron 
and Shelley, and the press-copy manuscript of 
Byron's drama Marino Faliero, as well as 
unpublished letters from Byron's several 
Venetian mistresses. 

Donald H. Reiman and Doucet D. Fischer 
of The Pforzheimer Library, in their ample 
commentary for the catalogue entries, have 
given the fascinating background of Byron's 
writings—his travels, his loves, his poetical 
convictions, along with extracts from his 
letters and letters of his friends and from some 
of the manuscripts. 


The catalogue, itself a collector’s item, was 
designed and printed by Herbert Harrison 
Johnson, in Monotype Bell types, using initial 
letters and typographic ornaments; the edi- 
tion, 85 pages, bound in charcoal gray paper 
wrappers, is limited to 1,000 copies. Publica- 
tion was aided by a grant from The Carl and 
Lily Pforzheimer Foundation, Inc. Copies are 
available for $5.00 each. 


Love of Children 


Augusta Baker, Coordinator of Children’s 
Services since 1961, has been a valued adjunct 
member of the Library’s editorial staff even 
longer than that. Her retirement from the 
Library staff this month will be felt every- 
where. Yet predictably in a person whose love 
of children, deepened by knowledge and 
expressed in active service, has had an influ- 
ence far beyond this city, retirement will mean 
an expanded schedule of teaching, lecturing, 
writing—and we shall not lose her after all. 
Having joined the Library’s staff as children’s 
librarian at Countee Cullen Regional Branch 
in 1937, she founded the James Weldon 
Johnson Memorial Collection, a pioneering 
collection of books for children about black life 
and culture. This collection formed the 
basis for the popular major bibliography in 
the field, whose many editions she has presided 
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over, including the 1971 New York Public Li- 
brary publication The Black Experience in 
Children's Books. But books are only part of the 
story. She has encouraged the use of all forms 
of media in awakening the imagination of 
children. Mrs Baker herself is a storyteller of 
powerful appeal and has been moderator of 
children's literature programs on both tele- 
vision and radio. She has served as President 
of the Children's Services Division of the 
American Library Association and among her 
many awards is the Constance Lindsay 
Skinner Award (1971), given each year by the 
Women's National Book Association to an 
outstanding woman in the world of books. 


Trustees 


john E. Lockwood, Chairman of the Library's 
Board of Trustees, announced on January 9 
his retirement as Chairman. He also an- 
nounced the election of Frederick Burkhardt 
as his successor and the election of three new 
Trustees. 

Mr Burkhardt, who served as a Library 
Trustee from 1970 to 1971, is President of the 
American Council of Learned Societies and 
Chairman of the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science. He was 
formerly Chairman of the Board of Higher 
Education of the City of New York and a 
member of the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO. 

The newly elected Trustees are John H. 
Gutfreund, Oscar Handlin, and Samuel Н. 
Woolley. 

Mr Gutfreund, an executive partner of 
Salomon Brothers, is a Trustee of Montefiore 
Hospital and Medical Center, the New York 
Urban League, Associated Young Men's- 
Young Women's Hebrew Association, 
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Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, and 
Oberlin College. 

Mr Handlin, the historian, is Carl H. 
Pforzheimer University Professor at Harvard 
University. He is the author of many books 
dealing with the social history of the United 
States, the development of free institutions in 
America, and the history of education. He 
has been awarded a number of honorary 
degrees and prizes, including a Pulitzer Prize 
in 1951 for his book The Uprooted. 

Mr Woolley is Chairman and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer for The Bank of New York 
Company, Inc. He is a Trustee of Bucknell 
University and of American University in 
Beirut, and a Director of the United Nations 
Association of U.S.A., the Colgate-Palmolive 
Company, and the American Sugar Company. 

Four Library Trustees were named Hon- 
orary Trustees. They are: Gilbert W. Chap- 
man, Trustee for eighteen years, thirteen years 
as President; Edward G. Freehafer, former 
Director of the Library; Grant Keehn, 
Treasurer of the Board for many years; and 
Roy E. Larsen, Library Trustee for thirty 
years. 


1974 Campaign 


Alton G. Marshall, President of Rockefeller 
Center, Inc, has been named General Chair- 
man of the Library's 1974 Campaign—a 
volunteer post aimed at increasing public 
awareness and support for the Library. 

One of Mr Marshall's major goals in the 
1974 Campaign will be to raise the $2,000,000 
necessary to match a two-for-one grant to the 
Library by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. If matched by June 30 1974, this 
grant would bring the Library an additional 
$1,000,000. 
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Correction 


We regret the occurrence on page 83 of our 
Autumn 1973 issue of an erroneous reference 
to Doris Humphrey: An Artist First, an 
Autobiography edited and completed Ьу Selma 
Jeanne Cohen (Middletown: Wesleyan 
University Press 1972). This was the first 
publication to make use of the Doris Humphrey 
Collection of the Dance Collection of The 
New York Public Library; the part of the 
Humphrey autobiography completed by Miss 
Cohen (the last two-thirds of the book) is based 
primarily on the letters of 1928-1958. 
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As we publish two issues, Numbers 3 and 4, 
in quick succession (see Front Matter, 
Number 3, p 271), we are omitting the 
Exhibitions listings at the end of this issue; 
the Exhibitions of Number 3 cover both 
Spring and Summer 1974. Our desire to stay 
on schedule and our satisfaction in marking 
the end of our first year as a quarterly are 
symbolized in the picture below: “The Fly 
and the Team of Horses" from Gabriello 
Faerno's Fabvlae Centum . . . (Rome 1564) 
—Rare Book Division 





JUDITH MILHOUS 


Thomas Betterton's Playwriting 


T OMAS BETTERTON (1635—1710) is remembered principally as the greatest 
English actor before Garrick. Secondarily, he is thought of as a theatre company manager. 
Among his other activities, however, he engaged in some playwriting. The Amorous Widow 
(1669 or 1670), his best-known effort, is of considerable importance for its role as the first 
work in the sex-comedy boom of the 1670s, and has been hailed as an important influence 
on Congreve. None of what Betterton “wrote” would be considered original composition 
by present-day standards. Nonetheless he was respected as a writer in his own day, and the 
editors of the new Biographical Dictionary make a fair amount of his literary activities.’ 
Unfortunately, exactly what he wrote is hard to determine. Summers’ Bibliography lists 
eight plays under Betterton, calling six of them his. Nicoll’s handlist also gives Betterton 
eight plays with two discounted, yet omits one of Summers’ plays, adds another, and calls 
one play genuine that Summers considers spurious. The Annals of English Drama 975-1700 
again lists eight plays, but omits two of Summers’, adds one not mentioned by Nicoll, and 
has a slightly different set of exclusions from the canon. The Biographical Dictionary notes 
eleven plays, two of them appearing nowhere else, but omits one of the more substantial 
cases in the Annals, while admitting doubts on the validity of three of the attributions.” 
In this snarl of complications we have an obvious problem. Betterton the writer is asso- 
ciated with twelve plays. I want to determine a) which of the attributions are certain, which 
plausible, and which false; and b) the nature of Betterton’s involvement (if any) in each case. 


1 John Harrington Smith “Thomas Corneille to Bet- 2 Montague Summers A Bibliography of the Resto- 
terton to Congreve” Journal of English and Germanic ration Drama (1935; rpt. NY: Russell and Russell 1970) 
Philology 45 (1946) 209-13. Philip H. Highfill, Jr, Kal- 27-28. Allardyce Nicoll A History of English Drama 
man A. Burnim, and Edward A. Langhans A Biographi- 1660-1900 6 vols (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ Press 
cal Dictionary of Actors, Actresses, Musicians, Danc- 1952—59) 1 392. Alfred Harbage, rev S. Schoenbaum 
ers, Managers, and Other Stage Personnel in London, Annals of English Drama 975-1700 2nd ed (London: 
1660—1800 12 vols (Carbondale: Southern Illinois Univ Methuen 1964) p 166, 168, 172, 176, 180, 188, 198. 


Press 1973- )1 73—96. 
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In some instances, we will find, he did translation and patchwork. In others, he seems merely 
to have served as producer/director. In two cases he seems to have done no more than act 
in a play. And three of these plays became associated with Betterton's name only long after 
his death—and then under distinctly suspicious circumstances. 

Evidence for authorship varies greatly in substantiality and reliability. A title-page state- 
ment of authorship on a quarto published near the time of première is fairly good evidence 
that the person named put together that script, though title pages are far from infallible, and 
they usually do not distinguish between adaptation and more original writing. Unfortu- 
nately, Betterton did not care to publish, and as a matter of fact he never published anything 
with his name on it. Consequently we find ourselves in the murky waters of extrapolation 
and hearsay. 

Later authorities in search of an attribution sometimes take a name from a dedicatory 
epistle or a Prologue, assuming that the individual named was responsible for the whole 
script. Án erroneous assumption of this sort is responsible for the association of Dryden's 
name with Betterton's adaptation of The Prophetess, a mistake perpetuated in the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary and in the index to part п of The London Stage. Often, however, con- 
temporary gossip is our only indication of authorship and, happily, it can be reasonably 
reliable. Pepys, Evelyn, and Luttrell are among the more trustworthy reporters of theatrical 
gossip. Sometimes old rumors about anonymous or unpublished works were the only source 
available to such bibliographers as Langbaine, Gildon revising Langbaine, and the author 
of A Comparison between the Two Stages. Such information is less reliable than fresher 
gossip ; and obviously the very late attributions are highly suspect. Where Betterton is con- 
cerned, Downes's Roscius Anglicanus is a category unto itself: Downes's memory is im- 
perfect, but he certainly had the most intimate knowledge that has come down to us of 
Betterton's involvement in writing and producing, and he reports the backstage version of 
who was responsible for a given show. 

Having found a writer to be demonstrably connected with a play, one must then investi- 
gate the nature of his involvement. “Playwriting” in the late seventeenth century covers sev- 
eral activities. The writer might create an altogether new play, making a story into drama for 
the first time. Or he might adapt an old or a foreign play. Degrees of adaptation vary dras- 
tically. Sometimes a fundamentally new play is the result, as when Wycherley produces Tbe 


3 Gerard Langbaine An Account of tbe English (London 1699); A Comparison ed Staring B. Wells 
Dramatick Poets (Oxford 1691); Charles Gildon The (Princeton: Princeton Univ Press 1942). 
Lives and Characters of the English Dramatick Poets 
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Plain Dealer out of Le Misanthrope. Often, adaptation involves putting together two or 
more foreign plays to suit English taste for multiple plots. Some adaptations are more or 
less straight translations, with a little tidying up and a shift into English settings. The most 
minimal variety of adaptation occurs by what might be called the license of the director: 
the results are no more than a shortened acting version of an existing English play. Neither 
the reconstituting, the cosmetic adaptation, nor the production version can really be con- 
sidered “writing” as we usually conceive of it today. 

With these factors in mind, a re-examination of the available evidence will show that 
the plays associated with Betterton fall into three groups: | Spurious Attributions (here 
numbered 1-6) ; II Production Adaptations (here 7-10) ; and Ш Genuine Adaptations (here 
тт and 12). We will find, indeed, that fully half of the *Betterton canon" has no foundation 
in fact, and that he did no actual writing in another four instances. This leaves him only 
two adaptations, one of them lost. 





Thomas Betterton (1635-1710): 
engraving by a Mr Williams 
after a portrait by G. Kneller 
— Theatre Collection 
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I SPURIOUS ATTRIBUTIONS 


1 The Bondman (1719). Massinger's 1623 play gave Betterton one of his most popular roles 
from pre-1660 drama in the early part of his career. The only contemporaneous sources to discuss 
the play, Langbaine and Gildon revising him, both say without quibble that the play as they know 
it is Massinger's (p 359 and 94 respectively). The problem arises with a 1719 octavo "altered from" 
Massinger, with a coy prefatory hint from the Bookseller: “I shall not say any Thing of the Gentle- 
man's Abilities that took the Trouble to alter it . . . ." The second version of the Biographia Dra- 
matica (1782) lists the 1719 printing among Betterton's plays. This entry appears to be the source 
for later ascriptions. Genest felt that the adapter was more likely to have been the actor Thomas 
Walker, whose name was no drawing card and hence was cleverly avoided; James С. McManaway 
reached the same conclusion. Genest also pointed out that Betterton's name would have sold copies, 
and the Bookseller surely would have used it if he had had any grounds for doing so. 

In 1932 B. T. Spencer returned to the Betterton attribution. However, his evidence is unper- 
suasive. The sources he cites are all sixty years and more later than 1719, and, among them, the 
listings in modern library catalogs such as the British Museum and the Edinburgh Advocates? 
prove absolutely nothing. Spencer also shortened the Bookseller's Preface in setting out his evi- 
dence. The omitted sentence is italicized. 

But this Play was reckon'd in his [Massinger's] Life-Time to be the best of his Works. What Addi- 
tions have been made since his Death, (if any one will give themselves the Trouble to read the 
Original) will, I hope, find they have done no Injury to his Memory. I only wonder such an excellent 
Play has escap'd being alter'd by some of our modern Poets. | don’t doubt but the Reading & the 
Representation will be equally agreeable. | shall not say any Thing of the Gentleman's Abilities 
that took the Trouble to alter it; but this 1 am sure [sic], he would not have taken the Pains, if 
the Goodness of the Play had not spoke for its self. 

Spencer took this to mean that no “modern” (i.e., eighteenth-century) writer had altered the play, 
but the passage can just as well mean that the play had escaped updating until 1719, when "the 
Reading and Performance will be equally agreeable.” 

At any rate, Tbe London Stage (Part 2) records no performances until 1719. Tbe London 
Stage (Part т) gives none after 1664.7 Owing to the scarcity of records, the play could well have been 
performed a certain number of times between 1664 and 1705. Attempting to forge a connection 
between Betterton and the 1719 text, Spencer argued that Bowman (who joined The Duke's Com- 
pany as a boy in 1673) would have known that Betterton played the Bondman. Of course anyone 
who read Downes or Gildon's Life of Betterton (1710) would have known it too. What relevance 


4 David Erskine Baker [rev Isaac Reed] Biographia 6 Benjamin Townley Spencer, ed The Bondman 
Dramatica (London 1782) “‘Betterton.” (Princeton: Princeton Univ Press 1932) 4-5. 

5 John Genest Some Account of the English Stage 7 The London Stage 1660-1800 Part 2 (1700-29) ed 
то vols (Bath 1832) 11 644-46. James G. McManaway Emmett L. Avery; Part 1 (1660-1700) ed William Van 
“The Plays of Philip Massinger: Stage History and — Lennep, Emmett L. Avery, and Arthur Н. Scouten 
Adaptations, 1660-1722" (unpublished dissertation: (Carbondale: Southern Illinois Univ Press 1960, 1965). 
Johns Hopkins 1931). 
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this is supposed to have to the 1719 alteration Spencer did not say. But that the text of the 1719 
revival was an early Restoration adaptation seems especially unlikely for two reasons. Since The 
Bondman was one of the two plays which Davenant could, initially, perform unaltered, he would 
presumably have been glad to put it on as it was. Furthermore, the 1719 production was advertized 
as being the first since the reign of Charles I, which indicates ignorance of any Betterton connection 
on the part of the Drury Lane management. Summers comments that Bowman, who played in this 
revival, should have known better, but had the play dropped out of the repertory by 1665, his 
silence would be comprehensible. That Betterton acted in the play is indisputable. But as Summers 
later points out, we have no reason to think that the 1660s Bondman was an alteration.* The Bio- 
graphical Dictionary skirts the issue by calling the attribution "questionable" with no explanation 
as to why. 

We may conclude that we have no evidence of Betterton's tampering with the version of the 
play he appeared іп in the early 1660s ; and since he did not produce the show at Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
the chances of his having done an alteration are essentially nil. He had better things to do with his 
time than adapt plays he did not intend to produce. There is no concrete evidence as to how Bet- 
terton's name got connected with the later edition, but a possibility suggests itself. One of the book- 
sellers listed on the 1719 title page was the prompter W. Chetwood, who later printed the Roman 
Actor and Sequel to Henry IV quartos attributed to Betterton. This Chetwood happens to have 
served his printing apprenticeship under Edmund Curll, who did a small business in Betterton 
forgeries later in the century.® Perhaps Chetwood spread a rumor to the effect that this was Better- 
ton's Bondman in order to boost his sales. Or Reed may simply have assumed that the later print- 
ing was also the text of the earlier production. In any case, we have no reason to suppose that 
Betterton was responsible for the 1719 version of Tbe Bondman, which was almost certainly occa- 
sioned by the Drury Lane revival.!? 


2 The Counterfeit Bridegroom; or, The Defeated Widow (1677). All contemporaneous 
sources agree in leaving unattributed this adaptation of Middleton’s No Wit, No Help Like a 
Woman's (1613? pub 1657). Genest is the earliest record I can find of an attribution to Mrs Aphra 
Behn, but he merely conjectures that she might have done it. Summers lists both attributions in his 
Bibliography ; he favors Mrs Behn, but does not say why. He did not include the play in his edition 
of her works twenty years earlier. Frederick M. Link discusses the adaptation in light of Mrs Behn’s 
habits and concludes, “All in all, the evidence is about the same as for The Debaucbee: time and 
place are suitable and possible.’ 


8 John Downes Roscius Anglicanus ed Montague 
Summers (1928; rpt. NY: Blom 1968) 163. Montague 
Summers “The Comedies of Thomas Betterton” Notes 
& Queries 170 (1936) 454-56. 

9 Ralph Straus The Unspeakable Curll (NY: Mc- 
Bride 1928) 93. 

10 For what it is worth, we may note that the play- 
bills announce The Bondman in 1719 as "now revis'd" 


— which certainly gives no hint of earlier performance 
or of any connection to Betterton. 

11 Genest I 212-13. Frederick M. Link Aphra Верт 
(NY: Twayne 1968) p 88. Link cites Henry А. Har- 
greaves’ argument (“The Life and Plays of Mrs. Aphra 
Behn” unpublished dissertation: Duke 1961) that Bet- 
terton's style in the 1670s appears to be very different 
from The Counterfeit Bridegroom— which is true. 
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By looking at the play in the context of its only season, I can advance two more objections to 
the Betterton attribution. The cast of the 1677 edition does not include Betterton, and he was not in 
the habit of adapting plays without parts for himself. Furthermore, the printed cast is made up of 
distinctly secondary, or young and relatively inexperienced, actors. Though we lack a definite per- 
formance date, this looks like a summer cast. Had this play been Betterton’s first effort at adapta- 
tion, he might have given it a quiet trial run. But at this point in his career, with The Amorous 
Widow and The Woman Made a Justice behind him, he could have had his pick of actors and 
production dates, and is most unlikely to have chosen to do a play of his own this way. In all, the 
attribution to Aphra Behn seems more plausible, if unprovable. 


3 The Revenge; or, A Match in Newgate (also known as The Vintner Tricked: 1680). Con- 
temporaneous sources differ as to attribution. Langbaine begins by saying, “This Play is ascribed 
to Mrs. Behn; but it is indeed a Play of Marston’s revived and called The Dutch Curtezan” (p 547). 
The author of A Comparison between the Two Stages agrees that the original play was Marston's 
but credits the adaptation to Betterton (p 11). Gildon, revising Langbaine, had maintained the Behn 
attribution. 

Modern scholars have continued to vacillate between the two. Summers remained convinced 
that the play was Betterton's, dismissing it in his edition of Aphra Behn with a footnote that it “thas 
sometimes been erroneously ascribed to Mrs. Behn by careless writers." He lists itin his Bibliography 
under Betterton and discusses the piece briefly in his article on Betterton’s comedies. On the other 
hand Nicoll gives the play to Mrs Behn, as do Harbage and Schoenbaum in the Annals. Link sum- 
marizes the alterations and correctly concludes that many of them agree with Mrs Behn's habits.'? 
Van Lennep contributed to the debate the important information that Narcissus Luttrell wrote 
"Mrs. Ann Behn” on his copy ofthe play, purchased July 6 1680.23 Luttrell was an attentive recorder 
of theatrical gossip, so his attribution, while not absolutely conclusive, weighs heavily for Mrs 
Behn. Luttrell's word, added to Gildon's, plus Link's textual analysis, seems to leave no serious 
grounds for maintaining the Betterton attribution. If, as is possible, they worked on the project 
jointly, or Betterton introduced production changes into Mrs Behn's adaptation, it by now seems 
impossible to sort out who did what to The Dutch Curtezan. Nonetheless, the editors of the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary say only that the play is “sometimes attributed to Aphra Behn." 


4 The Roman Actor (Massinger, 1626; anonymous reissue, 1722). This attribution, noted 
with doubts in the Biographical Dictionary, stems from a footnote by Davies to Roscius Anglicanus: 
“This [Тре Bondman) was the only Play of Massinger revived after the Restoration ; till Mr. Better- 
ton took a fancy to the Part of Paris, in the Roman Actor." While lack of records gives us no con- 
clusive proof, we must suspect an assertion made so long after the fact and unsupported by any 
contemporaneous evidence. In the unplaceable plays for the 1691—92 season, however, The London 


12 Summers The Works of Aphra Behn 6 vols (1915; Literary Supplement Jan 28 1939, p 57-58. 
rpt. NY: Phaeton 1967) 1 xxxvii. Summers does not 14 Davies' note appears in Waldron's 1789 edition 
document this opinion at all. Link Aphra Behn р 88-90. of Roscius Anglicanus, p 27. 

13 "Two Restoration Comedies" London Times 
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Stage does provide the following note: “When this play was revived at Lincoln's Inn Fields, 15 June 
1722, the bill for that night (the second night of the revival) bore the heading: Acted but once these 
Thirty Years" (p 399). Thus we have some evidence of a performance, and some rather more ques- 
tionable evidence that Betterton took part in it, but absolutely none to connect Betterton with the 
1722. edition. Furthermore, this quarto was published under Chetwood's auspices, which makes it 
all the more suspect. The most we can say is that Betterton may well have acted in Massinger's play. 


s Hamlet (1703 quarto). The editors of the Biographical Dictionary single out this printing to 
say that it “may have been his [Betterton's] version." They hedge a bit by saying immediately, “if, 
indeed Betterton had anything to do with it." The habit of referring to a Restoration edition as “the 
Betterton Hamlet" seems to be a convenient modern shorthand. None of the contemporaneous 
sources distinguished current editions of Hamlet from Shakespeare's. Henry N. Paul has shown in 
some detail that the Restoration acting version first appeared in 1676 and was reprinted at least six 
times thereafter until 171825 Paul supports and adds to Hazelton Spencer's opinion that this 1676 
revision came from Davenant’s hand; it is known as the Betterton Hamlet because it includes a cast 
with his name and is therefore presumably the text he acted. Paul suggests that, since Betterton's 
appearances in the part diminished late in his career, the stock from the 1703 printing (and some 
reprints done without changing the date) lasted long after his death in 1710. The 1718 printing is 
known as ‘Wilks’ Hamlet” because Wilks's name has replaced Betterton’s in the lead role. At any 
rate, there is no evidence that Betterton had anything to do with revising the acting script he used. 
And in any case, the “1703” Hamlet is simply one in a series of reprints of the 1676 quarto. 


6 The Sequel of Henry the Fourth: With the Humours of Sir John Falstaffe, and Justice Shal- 
low. This pastiche of 2 Henry IV and Henry V is another instance of dubious title-page ascription. 
The case has been complicated by false advertising, and confused and careless scholarship, but there 
is strong evidence suggesting that Betterton had nothing to do with this script. 

In addition to the testimony of the title page, The London Stage prints a playbill for December 
17 1720 which says of the Sequel, “. . . Not Acted these Sixteen Years. Written by Shakespear, and 
revis'd by the late Mr. Betterton." This certainly implies that the Sequel was staged ca. 1704. On the 
face of it, the evidence for Betterton’s hand seems pretty strong, especially in view of the fact that he 
had mounted a very successful production of r Henry IV in 1700 which remained in his repertory 
for the rest of his life, and he had also followed up with a less popular production of The Merry 
Wives. Naturally the Biographia Dramatica lists the Sequel in its Betterton entry, and it is followed 
by Nicoll and Summers. However, the attribution presents problems. 

The first modern scholar to doubt the title page seems to have been Hazelton Spencer. He notes 
that whereas King Henry IV shows few instances of “verbal tampering,” the Sequel shows many 
more, making him doubt that it is Betterton's work. He finds the lack of any reference to pre-1720 


1$ Henry N. Paul "Players! Quartos and Duodeci- — Drury-Lane. Alter'd from Shakespear, by the late Mr. 
mos of Hamlet" Modern Language Notes 49 (1934) — Betterton. London: Printed for W. Chetwood, at Cato's 
369-75. Head in Russel-street, Covent-garden; and T. Jauncy, 

16 Title page: “As it is Acted by His MAJESTY’S at the Angel without Temple-Bar" [no date, but ca. 
Company of Comedians, At the Theatre-Royal in 1721]. 
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performances very peculiar and wonders why the adaptation was not published for twenty years. 
He also asks why King Henry IV was consistently referred to before 1720 without a part designa- 
tion, if Part П was also being acted." These points are well taken. Spencer is not so careful in his 
analysis of the content of the Sequel, which I will discuss in due course. Confusion on performances, 
publication, and attribution stems from a number of red herrings dragged across the decades 1700- 
20 by various bibliographers and other scholars. 

Genest accepts the Sequel attribution without question, evidently assuming the play to be a 
logical one for Betterton to produce after triumphing in King Henry IV and The Merry Wives (u 
220). He does not seem to have noticed that The Merry Wives was not a notable success, nor is he 
bothered by the lack of records of pre-1720 performances of the Sequel. 

Jaggard lists four “‘Betterton” editions of the Sequel: 1700, ca. 1710, 1719, and 1721, all naming 
Betterton and all performed at Drury Lane. Odell and the Yale Shakespeare follow his errors, 
though Odell does pause to wonder why Betterton would do an adaptation for Drury Lane in 
1700.* Montague Summers adds badly to the confusion when he cites a Haymarket performance 
of November 19 1707 as being the Sequel. However, the cast listed for that date in Tbe London 
Stage, from a Daily Courant advertisement, includes Glendower, Worcester, and Douglass, none 
of whom appear in this version of 2 Henry IV, though they figure prominently in “‘Betterton’s” Part 
1. Аз to the first three editions Jaggard lists, Matthias Shaaber proved them to be cataloguing 
mistakes.!? | 

Both Spencer and Odell describe the cuts and transpositions in the Sequel, but they are working 
from a Shakespearean bias, and so neither focuses on the effect of the changes or possible reasons 
for them. Indeed, Spencer does not seem to have finished reading the text: his outline is incom- 
plete.” The editor of the Sequel accomplished two things. He virtually eliminated any text that 
does not bear directly on or include Falstaff or Hal; and he enlarged Hal's part in length and force, 
shifting the focus from Falstaff in the beginning entirely to Hal by Act v. The uprising against 
Henry is presented in the barest possible schematic form, although the interlacing Falstaff scenes 
remain substantially intact. The balance begins to shift in Act iv, scene i, of the Sequel, which covers 
Henry's weakening state of health, Hal's trying on the crown, their interview, and Henry's exit to 
die “їп the chamber called Jerusalem." In order to build up Hal, the editor cut as many lines and 
speakers as possible out of the scenes between Henry and Hal, so that as the King fades, Hal, now 
repentant, looks like an increasingly capable successor. The fifth act of the Sequel does not dwell 
on Hal's repudiation of his old companion, but moves immediately into a condensation of Henry V, 
Act I, scenes i and ii, and Act п, scene ii, making up the rest of the fifth act. The two scenes from 


17 Shakespeare Improved (1927; rpt. NY: Ungar 
1963) 359-62. 

18 Shakespeare Bibliography (n.d. [1911]; rpt. NY: 
Ungar 1959) p 332. George C. D. Odell Shakespeare 
from Betterton to Irving 2 vols (1920; rpt. NY: Dover 
1966) 185. Samuel B. Hemingway, ed The Second Part 
of King Henry the Fourth (New Haven: Yale Univ 
Press 1921) р 147-48. In 1700 Betterton was, of course, 


head of the rival company at Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

19 Summers Bibliography p 28; Shaaber, ed The 
Second Part of Henry the Fourth New Variorum Shake- 
speare (Philadelphia: Lippincott 1940) p 651. 

20 He notes the addition of Henry V ti, but does not 
mention the other two scenes, 1 ii, and п ii, condensed 
into the new fifth act. 
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Henry V entirely omitted in this sequence are those mentioning Falstaff's decline and the Hostess' 
description of his death. The whole thrust of the new fifth act is to build Hal up as a wise, just, 
and generous King. At the end of the play, his forces consolidated, Henry V departs with the vow 
to be “по King of England, if not King of France." 

In view of the additions, and equally of the omissions, we may suspect that the Sequel was 
adapted for the benefit of the actor playing Hal. As a matter of fact, from 1706 on, Wilks played 
Hal in every performance of King Henry IV recorded for the Betterton company, and after 1714 for 
the Drury Lane triumvirate. He also played Hal in the 1720 Sequel. Wilks is not an actor known 
for writing, but this patchy adaptation was probably done for, if not by, him. 

Who chose to use Betterton's name on the Sequel is another question. Had it appeared only on 
the published play, matters would be simpler, but since it also occurs in advertisements for per- 
formances, copy for which came from the theatre, someone at Drury Lane must have known about 
the ploy. Considering that Chetwood figures in all three cases of posthumous attribution, I am in- 
clined to think that he might have made the suggestion. But Betterton is exceedingly unlikely to 
have had anything to do with so transformed a play as the Sequel, especially one produced ten years 
after his death. 


П PRODUCTION ADAPTATIONS 


7 The Roman Virgin; or, The Unjust Judge (from Webster’s Appius and Virginia 1624). 
Pepys saw this play on May 12 1669, the premiere, calling it “ап old play," but stating that it was 
“the first day acted" —i.e., this was a new production. Downes (p 39) says that it was “done by the 
same author" as The Amorous Widow and The Woman Made a justice, without suggesting that 
it was an adaptation of an old play. 

The Annals lists the piece under Betterton's name for the year 1669 and reports it "lost" — 
never printed. Nicoll (1392) lists a 1679 quarto of “‘Betterton’s” play without comment. The London 
Stage (1 161) also suggests that a 1679 quarto (lacking prologue, epilogue, and actors' names), with 
Webster’s name on the title page, may represent Betterton's work. С. E. Bentley states flatly that 
Betterton's play is lost, and speculates that the 1679 printing of Webster's play was an attempt “то 
capitalize on the popularity of Betterton’s adaptation.” In Momus Triumpbans (1688), Langbaine 
reports the following gossip: 

And Appius and Virginia, written by Webster, is afterwards ascrib'd to T. B. though as the deceased 
Comedian Mr. Carthwright, a Bookseller by Profession, told me, 'twas onely the old Play Re- 
printed, and Corrected by the above-mentioned Mr. Batterton; with several others.” 

This cannot be quite right, for, as F. L. Lucas has shown, the text of the 1679 edition is unchanged 
from that of the 1659 quarto. Similarly, Summers notes that the 1679 quarto is merely the 1659 
edition of Webster's play, reprinted with a new title page referring to performances at the Duke's 
Theatre and still listing Webster as the author. 


zi Bentley The Jacobean and Caroline Stage 7 vols 22 Lucas, ed The Complete Works of John Webster 
(Oxford: Clarendon 1941-68) v 1248. Momus Tri- 4 vols (London: Chatto and Windus 1927) 1 10. Sum- 
umphans (London 1688 [1687]) Preface. mers Bibliography p 27. 
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What conclusions can be extracted from this tangle? The assertion in the Biographical Dic- 
tionary that "Betterton's" play was printed in 1679 is demonstrably false. Basically, we have two 
possibilities: either the Betterton version is lost; or “his” version amounted to nothing more than 
some cuts and changes under producer’s license. Since he presumably did this sort of alteration 
regularly, we may wonder (if the latter is true), why so much notice was taken of his part in this one. 
A plausible answer may lie in the circumstances of the Duke’s Company in 1669. Davenant had 
died the previous spring, and the theatre public of London was naturally interested to see how the 
company would fare without its mentor. Betterton had already established his reputation as an 
actor, but The Roman Virgin was probably one of his earliest attempts at directing on his own. 
The considerable success of the production may have helped give rise to a sort of verbal shorthand, 
commemorating his association with the play as “Betterton’s” Appius and Virginia. 

How plausible is the alternative hypothesis of a full textual revision now lost? Certainly Bet- 
terton’s name was firmly linked with the play—so much so that Gildon lists it in his Life as one of 
the three plays “written or translated” by Betterton.*4 Very possibly, however, Gildon took this 
assertion straight out of Roscius Anglicanus. Judging from the comments of Pepys and Langbaine, 
we are probably safe in guessing that Betterton’s “alteration” was no more a new play than “his” 
King Henry IV (1700)—the changes consisting principally of acting cuts. 


8 The Tempest (1674 “operatic” version). I include the expanded version of The Tempest 
under this heading with some trepidation, in view of the problems which have accumulated around 
this production. For over a century the 1674 text was mistakenly printed as the Dryden/Davenant 
Tempest (produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields during Betterton’s illness, November 1667; published 
1670), which it actually superseded. Many scholars have indeed maintained that Dryden himself 
was responsible for the further alterations. The only contemporaneous writer to dissent from this 
opinion is Downes, who says 
The Year after in 1673. The Tempest, or the Inchanted Island, made into an Opera by Mr. Shadwell, 
having all New in it; as Scenes, Machines; . . . all was things [sic] perform’d in it so Admirably well, 
that not any succeeding Opera got more Money. (34-35) 

The title page credits no author; the other contemporaneous sources do not differentiate between 
Davenant’s fancy production and the still more elaborate Dorset Garden version. The textual 
changes are slight; basically, song, dance, and spectacle are increased. 

Scholars have worried the problem into further knots by pointing to songs known as Shad- 


23 The word “directing” must be used with trepida- 
tion, but we do know that at about this time Betrerton 
began to draw a special salary for conducting rehearsals 
and teaching, and he apparently functioned in some 
sense as a producer-director. See particularly the depo- 
sition by Henry Harris, P.R.O. C 24 1144/11, cited by 
Leslie Hotson The Commonwealth and Restoration 
Stage (1928; rpt. NY: Russell and Russell 1962) p 228, 
and the Patentees’ reply to the Petition of the Players, 


L.C. 7/3, cited in Nicoll 1 376-77. 

24 Charles Gildon The Life of Mr. Thomas Better- 
ton (London 1710) p 11. 

25 Langbaine, Gildon revising Langbaine, and A 
Comparison between the Two Stages all deal with The 
Tempest as a single adaptation, without mentioning an 
operatic version. Probably they simply thought of the 
operatic version as the only one. 
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well's work ; by endeavoring to place the opera in relation to the feud between Shadwell and Dry- 
den; and by puzzling over the sequence of Shadwell's other plays, to see if he had time to do The 
Tempest.** Charles E. Ward, in treating the chronology, among other things, came up with the 
suggestion that the changes in the text were so few and so directly related to staging that Betterton 
was the person likeliest to have made them. William M. Milton caustically rebutted Ward and re- 
asserted the Shadwell attribution, but did concede that "though there is no real evidence that Bet- 
terton did any of the rewriting, it is almost inconceivable that he, as co-manager of the theatre, 
should not have taken a major part in the production."?? On the basis of this reasoning, I have listed 
the 1674 Tempest among the plays Betterton influenced in production, if not in earlier stages. As he 
was a specialist in fancy staging and opera, and Shadwell was decidedly not, Betterton seems likely 
to have taken this much part. 


9 The Propbetess; or, Tbe History of Dioclesian (Fletcher and Massinger, 1622). The title 
page of the 1690 edition of The Prophetess mentions only Beaumont and Fletcher as authors, 
but displays prominently the legend “with Alterations and Additions, After the Manner of an 
OPERA.” Contemporaneous opinions conflict, however, as to the person responsible for this ver- 
sion of Dioclesian, as it was usually called. Downes reports, 

The Propbetess, or Dioclesian an Opera, wrote by Mr. Betterton; being set out with Coastly [sic] 
Scenes, Machines and Cloaths: The Vocal and Instrumental Musick, done by Mr. Purcel; and 
Dances by Mr. Priest; it gratify'd the Expectation of Court and City; and got the Author great 
Reputation. (42) 

However, Langbaine quotes the title page and describes the work as a “‘Tragical History, which has 
lately been reviv'd by Mr. Dryden.” The only other relevant testimony comes from Gildon’s re- 
vision of Langbaine: he categorically states that Betterton was responsible for The Prophetess and 
cannot explain Langbaine's error. 

Two circumstances have confused the modern students of this problem. Dryden did indeed 
write a Prologue for The Prophetess, which was prohibited after the first performance, though 
printed under his name in the first edition. Since Langbaine was obviously copying from a quarto 
in hand, he may very possibly have assumed that Dryden was the author simply for lack of any other 
name on the play ; the Biographical Dictionary tries to cover the situation by attributing the play to 
both Betterton and Dryden. 


26 On the songs, see James С. McManaway “Songs 
and Masques in The Tempest" in Theatre Miscellany: 
Six Pieces Connected with tbe Seventeenth-century 
Stage (Oxford: Blackwell 1953) p 71-96. On the feud, 
see Aline Mackenzie Taylor "Dryden's ‘Enchanted 
Isle" and Shadwell’s ‘Dominion’,” Essays in English 
Literature of the Classical Period Presented to Dougald 
MacMillan ed Daniel W. Patterson and Albrecht B. 
Strauss Studies in Philology extra series no. 4 (Jan 1967) 
39-53, and Helene Maxwell Hooker “Dryden's and 
Shadwell's Tempest" Huntington Library Quarterly 6 


(1942-43) 224-28. On the chronology, see Summers 
The Complete Works of Thomas Shadwell s vols (1927 ; 
rpt. NY: Blom 1968) 1 cvii ff. A fairly complete sum- 
mary of the Tempest controversy may be found in 
After The Tempest intro George Robert Guffey (Los 
Angeles: Augustan Reprint Society 1969). 

27 “The Tempest: A Restoration Opera Problem” 
English Literary History (ELH) 13 (1946) 119-30; 
“Tempest ina Teapot” ELH 14 (1947) 207-18. 

28 See The London Stage (June 1690) for a summary 
of animosities which led to the prohibition. 
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The other source of confusion involves a Dryden autograph and some muddled thinking. In 
1691 the music to The Prophetess was printed separately, and Dryden wrote a dedication for it in 
Purcell's name; the manuscript is still extant. Roswell G. Ham provides an interesting analysis of 
the dedication, showing the author at work and placing the piece in the context of Dryden's 
writing.” But the fact that Dryden signed Purcell's name to the dedication suggests merely that 
Dryden wrote it on Purcell's behalf, not that Dryden had done the adaptation of the opera. Dryden 
regularly augmented his income by such commissions; or he might have drafted this piece gratis to 
encourage Purcell toward a contract for King Arthur. To jump from a manuscript dedication of the 
music to crediting Dryden with the entire revision of the play is a piece of wishful thinking on Ham's 
part. 

Ham admits Saintsbury’s contention that none of the alterations in the script was beyond Bet- 
terton. The changes are of two kinds: the addition of elaborately staged spectacle, and some cutting 
to allow time for the additions. Those are exactly the kinds of alteration an actor-manager would 
consider part of a day’s work. As Sprague long ago observed (well before Ham went jumping to 
conclusions), Langbaine’s Dryden attribution stems from the Prologue—which is really no evidence 
ага]. From a purely commercial point of view, the printer would have hastened to print Dryden's 
Prologue for its selling power, especially on account of the cause-célébre prohibition. However, in 
sum, we have no reason whatever to doubt the assertions of Downes and Gildon that Betterton 
was responsible for the “Alterations and Additions" in the 1690 Prophetess, and the Biographical 
Dictionary’s perpetuation of a silly error is most unfortunate. 


то King Henry IV, with the Humours of Sir John Falstaff (1700). The title page of this actors’ 
quarto reads merely: “A Tragi-Comedy. As it is Acted at the Theatre in Little-Lincolns-Inn-Fields 
by His Majesty’s Servants. Revived, with Alterations. Written Originally by Mr. Shakespear.” 
Downes is strangely silent about this popular play, but he lists Falstaff as one of Betterton's greatest 
parts (p 52). No one has questioned the attribution, which seems first to have been recorded in the 
Biographia Dramatica and is quite plausible. 

The extreme vagueness of the attribution cannot be lessened with the present evidence. An- 
other question is more germane: should this be considered a new play? It appears in the Annals as a 
play by Betterton, with a parenthetical note that he was adapting Shakespeare. In fact, the “adapta- 
tion" consists of nothing more than some judicious trimming—scarcely a word is actually changed. 

The cuts appear to be politically motivated. In general the adapter shows the least attractive 
side of the rebels and leaves them very few humanizing touches. Thus Hotspur is seen losing his 
temper, plotting, and brushing off his wife's anxious inquiries; his cause for rebellion is less con- 
vincingly presented than in Shakespeare's play, and he does not take the time to reassure Kate. The 
music scene with Mortimer's wife has disappeared completely. These are logical sequences to cut if 


29 "Dryden's Dedication for The Music of the fornia Press 1971) 482-84, where Dryden's part in The 
Prophetesse, 1691" PMLA 50 (1935) 1065-75. For a — Prophetess is denied. 
sensible analysis see The Works of John Dryden vol 17, зо Arthur Colby Sprague Beaumont and Fletcher on 
ed Samuel Holt Monk et al. (Berkeley: Univ of Cali- the Restoration Stage (1926; rpt. NY: Blom 1965) 6off. 
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playing time is a consideration, since these characters appear only once, and in themselves would 
not be missed. Cumulatively, though, these cuts remove most of the basis for sympathy with the 
rebels. They are no longer many-sided men: they are now almost entirely upstarts who beset the 
monarchy at a time when it can ill afford trouble. The adapter strengthened this impression by 
whitewashing Henry IV. He eliminated the explanation for the proposed crusade, so that the rebels 
seem to be attacking a rightful king for their own selfish gain, rather than reminding an equally 
culpable usurper of the debt he owes them. 

The powerful religious and moral reformers at work around 1700 were almost certainly in the 
adapter's mind when he removed the Churchmen from the rebels’ plot. He also took care to replace 
any obvious profanity, though he seems to have interpreted the Commandment fairly strictly and 
changed only those places where the name of God was called upon to sanction evil. Finally, the 
battle scenes in Act v are also cut severely, perhaps for time, perhaps to reduce the difficulties of 
staging the fights in the cramped Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre. 

On the whole, Betterton—assuming him to be the adapter— recognized and maintained the 
balance of the play. His version does not enlarge Falstaff's part at all, so he did not do the show 
merely as a vehicle for himself. On the other hand, Falstaff is an appropriate character for an actor 
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of Betterton’s age and build in 1700 to undertake without undue strain. The adaptation makes the 
rebels paler, cardboard figures, but does not pretty up Hal: the heir apparent still carouses, plays 
practical jokes on Falstaff and the drawer Francis, and speaks irreverently of his royal father. Bet- 
terton shrewdly cut as he did for political purposes, since he could not afford to risk offending 
either reformers or the Court, but with an eye to the overall design of Shakespeare's play. Certainly 
he diminished Henry IV less than any other adapter of the Shakespeare canon in this period. So 
little is changed, however, that the result cannot really be called an adaptation. 


Hil GENUINE ADAPTATIONS 


іг The Amorous Widow; or, The Wanton Wife (performed from about 1670 through the 
middle of the next century; published first in 1706, then in 1710 as an adjunct to Gildon’s Life). 
This is the only play Betterton altered significantly which has survived, and one of only two about 
which there can be no attribution arguments. Downes, A Comparison between the Two Stages, and 
Gildon all give it to him without reservation. Although he put it together around 1669-70 and it was 
acted off and on throughout his lifetime, it was not published until 1706. Gildon implies in his Life 
that a pirate copy appeared around 1690, but no records of it have been found. The 1706 quarto 
does not differ significantly from the "true сору” which Gildon appends to the Life, nor did Better- 
ton ever disavow the 1706 printing. No modern scholar disputes the attribution. Therefore, | cannot 
explain the Biographical Dictionary’s speculation that Mrs Behn might have helped Betterton with 
the adaptation. The play is quite unlike her early work, and she had probably never written a play 
at the time the adaptation was done— which would make her an odd choice for a helper. 

Betterton concocted The Amorous Widow by stringing together scenes from Thomas Cor- 
neille’s Le Baron d’ Albikrac and Moliere's George Dandin.*! He simply translates Corneille’s verse 
into prose through almost the entire first two acts of the new play, condensing the dialogue but 
taking over whole lines as they advance the plot. He then introduces for the second plot virtually a 
line-by-line translation of George Dandin, a prose play of three acts in French. He skillfully alter- 
nates scenes from the two, keeping the action to a single day without straining to achieve unity. 
The Amorous Widow also takes place in a single neighborhood which encompasses Barnaby 
Brittle’s glass shop and his house, where board the Widow Laycock and her niece Philadelphia. 

In view of this logical but patchwork structure, the Dublin printing of 1725 is something of a 
puzzle. Both the title page and the Preface call Betterton the author, and the Preface acknowledges 
that the play is a translation of George Dandin (though without mentioning Le Baron d' Albikrac). 
However, the Preface goes on to say that Betterton's play was “never ‘till now in Print, tho’ a false 
surreptitious Copy crept into the World, and was annex'd by Mr. Gildon, to Betterton's Life, dif- 
fering very much from this; which always appear'd upon the Stage, with great Applause." This 
statement apparently led Nicoll to call the 1725 printing a fuller text in his handlist (1 392), though 
in fact it is noticeably shorter. The Dublin text cuts large chunks of dialogue that appear in Gildon's 


31 Summers cited George Dandin as the source of also a direct translation. John Harrington Smith identi- 
the Wanton Wife plot in N&Q (see note 8 above), but fied the French original in his “Thomas Corneille to 
he did not know that the Amorous Widow plot was — Betterton to Congreve" (see note 1). 
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printing, even in sections that seem to have been transcribed directly from Gildon. The really curi- 
ous thing about the Dublin text, however, is that, though it retains Betterton's structure, it is for the 
most part a new translation of both French sources! Even a cursory investigation shows that the 
“туз edition” listed by Nicoll, Summers, and the NCBEL is in fact not the same play. Why anyone 
should bother to make a more literal translation but still claim it was Betterton's remains a puzzle. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the Gildon text was the one familiar to London audiences: 
the English touches by which Betterton made his play a trend-setter are exactly the things which the 
Dublin translator takes back to the literal French. 

Beyond condensation, Betterton makes few changes within the body of each of his scenes, so 
that those he does make are noteworthy. He follows the common Restoration habit of particu- 
larizing the general and reducing metaphors to specific, concrete words. For example, in Act 1, 
scene v, of Le Baron d'Albikrac, where the widow speaks of courting in terms of fleurettes and 
oiseux, Lady Laycock says, “With your Favour, there's no trusting to [Philadelphia's youth]. To 
my Knowledge, there are those younger, than she, that understand what Love is but too well." Since 
she has just been talking of sex and scandal and maintaining a reputation, she clearly has in mind 
something beyond formal courtship. Betterton uses every opportunity to suggest sex, and some- 
times not so subtly. Clodpole expresses himself as the straight-spoken countryman he is: “[Brittle’s] 
Wife's a main pretty smirking Rogue, as a Man would wish to lay his Leg o'er" (p 33), whereas 
Moliere’s messenger only refers to her as “the lady that lives in that house." Not only sexual in- 
nuendos are particularized. Upon the arrival of the substitute Viscount, La Tante asks briefly if her 
appearance is in order, but Lady Laycock flutters and fusses about her hair, her knots, and her 
makeup (p 22). The place references in both French plays are left as general as a park, a market, a 
theatre. Betterton uses specific London names like St James Park, the new Paradise, and Bartholo- 
mew Fair. Even when he uses figurative language, it is more concrete than the French. Where 
Leandre talks of wrestling with lions and bears rather than courting the widow again, Lovemore 
protests, “Oh racking Thought! Га rather make Love to a Convocation of Cats at a Witch's Up- 
fitting, than but speak to her” (p 43). 

Betterton follows the George Dandin plot until the very end, but with a decided shift of tone. 
He treats Mrs Brittle throughout more sympathetically than Moliére did Mme Dandin. When, at 
the last moment, she discovers that Lovemore “makes it his Business to ensnare and deceive Women 
at this rate,” she is genuinely scared and vows to be a dutiful wife henceforward. Moliere implies 
that bis Wanton Wife will only look for another opportunity to deceive her husband.?? Betterton 


32 John Wilcox discusses only the Widow plot in his 
The Relation of Moliere to Restoration Comedy (1938; 
rpt. NY: Blom 1964). His devotion to Moliere blinds 
him to the liveliness of Betterton's adaptation. He 
claims that Betterton “failed to catch any of the spirit 
of Moliére’s high comedy,” and that, in translating the 
master, he “distorted him completely and yet copied 
him whole" (p 58). Certainly the plays are different, but 


they are different because Betterton chose to slant his 
another way, not because he failed in an attempt to 
bring Moliére to the English stage. 

33 Henry Carrington Lancaster, A History of French 
Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century (1936; 
rpt. NY: Gordian 1966) Part 3 n 712, says, "she will not 
be slow to ‘forlinger de l'honnéteté de sa теге’ 
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uses the Corneille play to get his Widow plot launched, but translates dialogue much more freely 
than from Molière, and, having gotten Cunningham/Oronte and Philadelphia/Angelique married, 
he drops Corneille's resolution of the Widow plot entirely. 

The Amorous Widow has only in this century begun to be recognized as “the seminal sex 
comedy” of the 1670s. John Harrington Smith first called attention to its importance in his 1946 
article tracing the influence of the Widow plot.** He expanded his treatment in The Gay Couple, 
but with a serious misreading of the end of the play. He quotes correctly the rake Lovemore's advice 
to Mrs Brittle to “live her own life," but that blandishment occurs before Brittle discovers that his 
wife is out at night alone. Although she manages to turn her husband's own tricks against him, 
when she discovers Lovemore's opportunism at the end of the play, she is quite shaken. In an aside, 
she acknowledges her narrow escape, and then says, “Well, Husband . . . if you'll promise never to 
be jealous, РЇЇ promise from this Moment never to give you Cause. . . .” Her serious repentance at 
the end of the play is of some importance, for it allowed this titillating comedy, which almost en- 
dorses adultery, to be successful not only before the sex boom of the 1670s but also in the “re- 
formed" atmosphere of the turn of the century. (We have no absolute proof, of course, that the text 
we possess was the one acted in the 1670s.) 


12 The Woman Made a Justice (acted by February 19 1670; never printed). Downes lists this 
play as “Wrote by Mr. Betterton,” noting that it enjoyed an original run of fourteen days (p 30). 
It is the first of the plays which Gildon, possibly following Downes, credits Betterton with trans- 
lating, none of which, Gildon says, he would allow to be printed (Life p 11). Unfortunately, the play 
is lost, but we have no reason to doubt that Betterton did such an adaptation. During the years 
following Davenant's death, he was trying to take up the slack in many directions, and providing 
new plays for his company was one of them. 

Since the play was never printed, we have no definite knowledge of it; indeed, both the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary and The London Stage imply that there are no grounds even for speculation 
about the work. However, in 1936 Summers pointed out an exceedingly probable source: Mont- 
fleury's La Femme juge et partie. This play was printed in the spring of 1669 and probably first 
performed late the year before, just about the time of one of Betterton's trips to France.?9 Whether 
he saw it or only worked from the script, he would have had no trouble getting a copy. 

Without a text we cannot know what changes were made, but a knowledge of Betterton's 
pattern in The Amorous Widow enables us to make some educated guesses. Montfleury had adapt- 
ed a rather serious Spanish intrigue play into a farcical comedy. A wife falsely accused of adultery 
and abandoned because of the charges is dramatically rescued from an uninhabited island unbe- 
knownst to her husband. Disguised as a man, she gains a judgeship which enables her to prosecute 
her husband. When he confesses and repents, she reveals herself and forgives him. 


34 See notes 1, зг, and Smith's The Gay Couple in са! Quarterly 45 (1966) 63-64. 
Restoration Comedy (Cambridge: Harvard Univ Press 35 See note 8. 
1948) p 85. А. H. Scouten stresses the play in his “Notes 36 Lancaster, Part 3 i1 816 (note 5). 
Toward a History of Restoration Comedy" Philologi- 
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This lightened form of the Spanish intrigue mode would have ridden nicely on the crest of that 
form's popularity in the late 1660s. The only substantial piece of information Downes left about 
the play is that Mrs Long acted the Justice and that “the Comedy being perfect and justly Acted, so 
pleas'd the Audience, it continu'd Acting 14 Days together" (p 30). Summers points out that Mrs 
Long was famous for breeches roles, and this plot clearly offered her a substantial one. Insofar as 
we can extrapolate from this evidence to what the adaptation was like, Betterton's choice again 
demonstrates his alertness to the current trends in drama. 


Of the eleven attributions noted in the Biographical Dictionary, six are almost undoubt- 
edly spurious. Three of the remainder (plus, probably, the 1674 Tempest) represent produc- 
tion adaptations. Only two plays, The Amorous Widow and Tbe Woman Made a Justice, 
both from the period 1668-70, can be called anything like *'Betterton's" plays, even by the 
generous standards of the time. In all probability, Betterton was involved in a large number 
of production adaptations with which his name never became associated in an authorial 
way. In such cases he produced workmanlike but ephemeral acting versions which he prob- 
ably did not regard as “his” in any permanent sense. Plainly he did not think of himself as а 
playwright. He never published anything, and only once in his lifetime did a play appear 
with his name attached to it—the one case being the unauthorized 1706 quarto of The 
Amorous Widow. 

On the basis of that one celebrated play, Betterton must be considered a writer of some 
importance. But in truth he seems to have been little interested in writing, and his two 
ventures into it come at a single point early in his career. Very probably he was following in 
Davenant's footsteps when he took over the management of the Duke's Company, pro- 
ducing a couple of equivalents to The Man's the Master before deciding to devote his ener- 
gies to other things. What he did “write,” he did not care to publish, even when it was highly 
successful. This modesty was unusual, and serves as the basis for the trick ending to the 
famous satirical poem A Session of Poets (1676; authorship uncertain). Wycherley, Shad- 
well, Settle, Lee, Behn, Otway, and Durfey all vie for Apollo's gift of laurels, but he awards 
the crown to Betterton, who 

was the greatest wonder, the Age ever bore. 
For of all the Play-Scriblers, that e're writ before, 


His wit, had most worth, and most modesty in't, 
For he had writ Plays, yet ne're came in print.?? 


37 Rocbester's Poems on Several Occasions ed James Thorpe (Princeton: Princeton Univ Press 1950) p 111-13. 
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Over the course of his long career, Betterton seems to have had little interest in playwriting, 
and less in publishing. And though the historical significance of The Amorous Widow 
should not be ignored, Betterton’s activities as a writer have been overemphasized. 
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Polly and the Choice of Virtue 


Ans к The Beggar's Opera stormed the 1728 London audience for a record 
sixty-two performance siege at the Theatre Royal in Lincoln's Inn Fields, there was every 
reason to suppose that theatre-goers would greet in triumph the further adventures of Mac- 
heath and Polly, whose mock-epic roguery betrayed ironic insight into the mirror reflections 
of high and low life, even to the highway robbery of the Walpole administration. The en- 
chantment of Lavinia Fenton's performance as Polly may have guided John Gay's new de- 
signs for a ballad opera bearing as title the heroine's name. But there were other designs 
against the author less easy to contend with. Though 10,500 copies were sold in the year 
following the April 1729 publication, the sequel was barred from performance by the Lord 
Chamberlain. 

In all its history Gay's Polly has never been courted by enthusiastic admirers. Suppressed, 
pirated, and buried in complete editions, Poll» has grown old as closet drama, little read, 
rarely performed, and boldly condemned.! It is well known that Gay flirted openly with this 
damnation, first politically and then by his own insistence on the absurdity of a sequel. And 
those who criticize the opera can merely expand upon the self-disparaging arguments that 
Gay expressed in the play's opening dialogue between Poet and Player: that the novelty of 
The Beggar's Opera defies repetition, that Polly exhibits the author flagrantly capitalizing 
on success, and that the opera's primary motive is less dramatic than moral.? 

Many critics find Gay's moral deliberateness in Polly not just unpleasant and anti-dra- 
matic but even deceptive in view of Gay's anxiety-ridden pursuit of money and court prefer- 
ment. Armens alone uses the play to exemplify what he believes to be genuine pastoral 


This essay is dedicated to the memory of Professor Modern Language Review 37 (1942) 291-303; William 
E. L. McAdam, jr. Henry Irving John Gay, Favorite of the Wits (NY : Rus- 
1 Forcommentary on stage history see William Eben sell & Russell 1962) 269-76; Patricia Meyer Spacks 
Schulz Gay's Beggar's Opera, Its Content, History and Jobn Gay (NY: Twayne 1965) 147-48. 
Influence (New Haven: Yale Univ Press 1923) Chap. 2 For example, see Schulz 222-23; Irving 269-70; 
xx; James R. Sutherland “ ‘Polly’ among the Pirates" and Spacks r61. 
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idealism, cautioning against the traditional portrait of Gay as a man “who did not really 
care about his principles, a man who blurred issues.'? But even this appreciative reading of 
Polly sideskirts the real issue of the play's dramatic integrity. So, indeed, are the other apolo- 
gists typically fragmentary and full of reserve. William Irving, who likes the invention of the 
Indians but is put off by Polly’s vein of “disguised pruriency," admits only that “Сау shows 
his usual good stage sense; he knows how to find a succession of varied scenes... Үе 
how these scenes cohere dramatically Irving does not suggest, any more than Phoebe Gaye 
offers adequate support for her generous assertion that Polly “is at least one of the best 
sequels in history.” 

To suppose that it is one of the best requires us to ignore the disclaimer of the fictitious 
Poet and accept the play equally in its own right and as the legitimate offspring of The Beg- 
gar's Opera. Possibly Gay was only aware of his most superficial motives in writing the se- 
quel which, like the Second Series of Fables, is less admired because it is less ambiguous than 
the original. But whether or not Gay's defensiveness reveals a failure of self-consciousness, 
Polly clearly achieves a resolution of suspended ethical judgment. Indeed, Gay's pattern of 
ethical clarification here and in the sequel edition of Fables argues well for Armens' theory 
that below the surface of ambiguous perspective Gay was constantly struggling to evolve a 
clear order of virtuous conduct. Since, moreover, the drama of Polly deals overtly with the 
theme of virtue and derives particularly from Gay's inventive rewriting of a moral fable, it 
is with the ethical aspect of The Beggar's Opera that I shall begin, hoping finally to illustrate 
the dramatic and moral validity of its sequel. 

Ethical motive in The Beggar’s Opera has been very well interpreted by William Empson 
in his study "Mock-Pastoral and the Cult of Independence." 5 Macheath epitomizes the hero 
of this cult: the highwayman-outcast, a self-styled aristocrat defiant of middle-class capital- 
ism, “the rogue-become-judge.” His female counterpart is Jenny Diver, the powerful, inde- 
pendent prostitute whose freedom depends on her willful exemption from the commercial 
marriage mart. Flamboyant and overreaching, the Augustan rogue aristocracy is, as Empson 
has pointed out, a comic analogue to the nobility of Restoration tragedy. And appropriately 


з Sven Armens John Gay, Social Critic (NY: King's 4 Irving 270-71. 
Crown Press 1954) 22.4; he refers to Irving p 314, but see 5 Phoebe Fenwick Gaye John Gay, His Place in the 
also James R. Sutherland “John Gay" in Pope and His Eighteenth Century (London: Collins 1938) 364. 
Contemporaries: Essays Presented to George Sherburn 6 Some Versions of Pastoral (Norfolk: New Direc- 
ed James L. Clifford and Louis Landa (Oxford: Claren- tions 1960) 195-250. 
don 1949) 210. 
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Gay's plotting of the intrigue between Macheath and the rival women who claim him is a 
parodistic version of tragedy's formula: love, betrayal, and death. 

Empson, moreover, suggests a probable source for plot formula and character type in 
Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatra. This he derives from the hypothesis of a few borrowed 
lines, notably Macheath's response to betrayal, “Was this well done" (В.О. [Beggar's Opera] 
H v 2), which echoes Antony and Cleopatra V iii 328. But the line was also used by Dryden 
in All for Love, V 502-03, and it seems to me unfortunate that Empson failed to see the closer 
allusion since it more concretely supports his approach to The Beggar's Opera as a burlesque 
of Restoration tragedy. While Empson missed the parody of Dryden, which I hope to show 
that Gay developed far more clearly in Polly, his basic discovery of the Antony and Cleopatra 
motif is valid enough to uncover the ethical allegory at the core of Tbe Beggar's Opera and 
its sequel. 

What Empson senses without expressing specifically is that as an imitation Antony Mac- 
heath is essentially a Herculean Hero torn between the way of Egyptian pleasure (league 
with Jenny which gratifies his ego and supports his independence) and the way of Roman 
virtue (marriage with Polly and affiliation with middle-class labor). Jenny, the treacherous 
and seductive Cleopatra, even warns the captain, “Tis your own choice, and not the 
warmth of your inclinations that will determine you" (B.O. Il iv 69). 

It is not surprising that the popular didactic icon of Hercules’ Choice should establish the 
crux of ethical dilemma in The Beggar's Opera since, as Jean Hagstrum has discovered, it is 
also the mythic core of All for Love and an allegory with a rich tradition that the eighteenth 
century embroidered on Renaissance prototypes.* The degree to which the icon had become 
a commonplace motivated John O. Rees, Jr to comment on its applicability to Macheath 
persuaded to choose between Polly and Lucy.® Rees notices that the captain’s cry of alarm, 
“Which way shall I turn” (Air LIH), might well parody the emblem tag for the Hercules icon 
in George Wither's still controversial and popular Collection of Emblems Ancient and Mod- 
ern (1635). Though he reviews substantially the whole tradition, Rees does overlook the 
alternative possibility of a debt to Dryden's use of the same tag (A.L. [All for Love] II 1 and 
IH 336), which I consider a more tempting referent in the light of Empson and Hagstrum. 
Still, Rees's emblem book example supports one fundamental recognition: that the meta- 


7 Citations are to The Poetical Works of John Gay 9 ““А Great Man in Distress’: Macheath as Hercu- 
ed С. C. Faber (NY: Russell & Russell 1969). les" University of Colorado Studies Ser. in Lang. and 
8 The Sister Arts (Chicago: Univ of Chicago Press Lit., no. то (1966) 73-77. 
1958) 185-97. 
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phors of the Augustans are often rhetorical commonplaces that betray a provocative conso- 
nance between aristocratic and bourgeois notions of ethical dilemma. 

The mirror-image behavior of social caste is a theme obsessive in Gay's writing, one that 
encourages him to see common life as a burlesque of high tragedy and to express this, here 
particularly, by a creative undercutting of the Herculean moral icon, the chief model of 
heroism from the emblem writers to Dryden. The burlesque of this myth, clearly by allusion 
to Dryden, I shall hope to show is most effectively the pattern of Polly. 

In order to understand Gay's manipulation of the fable, it is useful to turn for a moment 
to Shaftesbury's definitive Seventh Treatise of the Characteristicks, “A Notion of the Histor- 
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ical Draught or Tablature of the Judgment of Hercules" (1713). The title page (reproduced 
on p 396, above) appeared with an engraving by Gribelin after the painting by Paolo de Мат- 
teis, which Shaftesbury commissioned to supersede the Renaissance versions of Carracci and 
Rubens and which literally imprinted the myth on the century's mind.!? In Shaftesbury's 
ideal representation, the contesting goddesses are assigned the poise and garb of a martial 
Pallas and languishing Venus. Between them Hercules is situated, *wrought, agitated and 
torn by contrary passions” (111 351), nearly won to Virtue's purpose but not wholly immune 
from Pleasure's glance. The icon, Shaftesbury reminds the reader, may as well bear "the Ti- 
tle of The Education, as the Choice or Judgment of HERCULES," for “here the Interest of 
HERCULES himself is at stake, Tis bis own Cause which he is trying. He is in this respect not 
so much the Judg [sic], as he is in reality the Party judg’d”’ (їп 350, 359). 

In view of the icon, it is fitting that The Beggar's Opera should end in a judgment of 
Macheath, and only by the massive concessions of comic opera is the captain acquitted ; for 
in spite of the fact that he fixes on Polly, his real choice— the one denied him (B.O. IH xvii x) 
—is to have no wife at all. In truth he is a willfully perverse Hercules of indecision. 

Part of Gay's problem in resolving the mythic dimension of the play is that he shares with 
Macheath an instinctive suspicion of the Herculean moral snare. For indeed the choice be- 
tween Virtue and Pleasure appears to camouflage a trap. As Empson has cleverly observed, 
“the woman who undoes [Macheath] is not Jenny but Polly," since “unselfish love leads to 
honest marriage, and therefore Polly's father is determined to have him killed." Clearly the 
function of Gay's ironic reconstruction of the icon isto undermine the smug bourgeois inter- 
pretation of Virtue's rocky path as triumphant sexual abstinence. 

In fact, in The Beggar's Opera the tableau is strictly middle-class. As Rees has noticed, 
Gay establishes the parody not with reference to Jenny at all, but by setting Macheath be- 
tween Polly and Lucy. And as contending goddesses of Virtue and Pleasure these two women 
are made astonishingly alike. Lucy, no less than Polly, professes love, craves marriage to "be 
made an honest woman” (B.O. П ix 69), and values duty to Macheath above parental en- 
couragement to cash in and wear widow's weeds gleefully. For both, the gambit of sex is a 
calculated risk, a form of economic speculation that will hopefully transmute whoredom 
into freedom. In this practical fable of sex in and out of wedlock, Virtue and Pleasure are 
utilitarian abstractions relative simply to possession of binding contract. Thus the key to 


то Rees 75 cites Edgar Wind “Shaftesbury as a and Hogarth” Journal of the Warburg Institute 2 
Patron of Art” Journal of the Warburg Institute 2 (1938) 182. 
(1938) 186; and “ ‘Borrowed Attitudes’ in Reynolds ir Empson 236. 
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Polly's virtue from a middle-class point of view is her legal intuition. More shrewd than Lucy 
in holding out for marriage, she insists on exclusive rights to Macheath and his dubious 
earnings, intending to live as other women do on the industry of her husband (B.O. 1 x 9). 
But for Gay, bourgeois virtue is as prurient as bourgeois pleasure. By the nature of its sexual 
and economic strangleholds, it is as Empson describes it merely an alternative route to be- 
trayal. Thus, Macheath's Herculean outcry, Which way shall 1 turn" (Air LIII), is power- 
fully ironic ; for he really is at bay, surrounded by women who buy and sell him in fair trade. 
No matter which way he turns the hero is trapped. 

In The Beggar's Opera, therefore, there is no solution to ethical dilemma for Macheath, 
either in the aristocratic pleasure of a whore, who lives by threatening, competitive free en- 
terprise, or in the middle-class virtue of a self-sacrificing but parasitic wife. Urbanity has 
leveled the alternatives to make a mockery both of independence and of choice. 

Ultimately for Gay the cult of genuine independence is based, as Armens suggests, on a 
pastoral alternative to the urban labyrinth. And for this reason The Beggar's Opera very 
naturally generated Polly, a play moving through burlesque into idealism and the restoration 
of primal heroic myth. In the sequel, appropriately, Gay returned to the allegory of Hercules’ 
Choice, this time revising the basic premises of the fable so that a credible morality might 
emerge ; and despite most traditional criticism, Gay’s innovations are dramatically and phi- 
losophically well integrated. 

In this opera Virtue, disencumbered from ironic perspective, has the lead role since the 
choice or education of instinctive virtue now claims Gay's whole interest. The story is Polly's, 
a transformed Polly who is ethically flawless, denies participation in her father’s trade (P. 
[Polly] | v 12-13), but still is naively committed to the expectation of redeeming Macheath. 
Gone to the West Indies in search of him, she is reduced to poverty by thieves, is sold as a 
concubine by the bawd Mrs Trapes, and having escaped the advances of her new master, Mr 
Ducat, is disguised for safety's sake in male dress.'? Polly at last has become the martial 
Pallas of Shaftesbury's icon, armed in battle regalia and aggressive in rhetoric: *May vertue 
be my protection; for 1 feel within me hope, cheerfulness and resolution" (P. I xiv 94-95). 

Wisely, Gay has abandoned Lucy altogether in order to polarize Jenny as Polly's real 
spiritual anti-type and thus gain the dramatic leverage necessary to animate a vital contest 
between them. The Macheath of Polly has clearly opted for Pleasure. Disguised in blackface 
as the pirate Morano, he is a willing captive to Jenny's alluring beauty. Undoubtedly the 


12. Polly's masculine disguise has confused critics who fail to see its iconographic significance; for example, 
see Armens 133. 
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captain, in the muddle of transportation, forgot Peacham's useful warning that "the greatest 
Heroes have been ruin'd by women" (В.О. II v 475). But Gay has not forgotten, nor has he 
abandoned the heroic burlesque. The cue is given when Hacker, a pirate, lamenting Mac 
heath’s debilitating submission to love, calls Jenny accusingly “ап arrant Cleopatra" (P ll ii 
56). In the following scenes Gay develops the allusion, clearly by reference to All for Love 
Eugene Waith, who has written on the Herculean Hero, comments usefully that the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Dryden’s Antony is his sacrifice of infinite power for infinite 
love. Macheath, subject to the same conflict of interest, makes the same sacrifice: “I con- 
quer but to make thee great" (P V iii 23), he sings to Jenny, who seeks to dissuade him from 
future exploits that risk his life and her security. Jenny, meanwhile, even more than Dryden's 
Cleopatra, has compromised her regal independence for the pathetic illusion that nature 
їз The Herculean Hero in Marlowe, Chapman, who objects to the reduction of Dryden's character 


Shakespeare and Dryden (NY: Columbia Univ Press — portrayal to the allegory of Hercules’ Choice does not, 
1962; London: Chatto & Windus 1962) 198. Waith, I think, offer convincing refutation of Hagstrum 
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meant her “А Wife; a silly harmless household Dove"(A.L. IV 92). The aristocrats have 
fallen—and all for love: 


Morano. ...if you were reasonable in your love, you should have some regard to my honour, 
as well as my person. 

Jenny. Have I ever betray'd you, since you took me to your self? That's what few women can 
say, who ever were trusted. 

Morano. In love, Jenny, you cannot out-do me. . .. Macheath is dead to all the world but you. 
(P. H iii 27-35) 

In Dryden's play the arguments against “inglorious ease" (A.L. 1 294) belong chiefly to 
Ventidius, the rational soldier, the man of honest poverty (H 188), and intimate raconteur of 
Antony's former heroism. “Rough by nature" (IV 9), Ventidius willingly risks presumption 
to tear his leader from the arms of “one light worthless Woman!” (I 372): 


Ventidius: 1 will take the privilege of plain love to speak. 
Antony: Plain love! plain arrogance, plain insolence. (A.L. I 376-77) 


Gay’s parody of the address takes place as Macheath, anaesthetized by Jenny’s kisses, is ac- 
costed by Vanderbluff, his own rough-speaking seaman who echoes Dryden’s vocabulary : 


Vanderbluff. For shame, Captain; what hamper'd in the arms of a woman, when your honour and 
glory are all at stake! . . . Excuse my plain speaking, Captain; a boatswain must swear in a storm, 
and a man must speak plain, when he sees foul weather a-head of us. (P. IL iv 1-2, 9-10) 


Even Vanderbluff's name summons up his heroic prototype, and Gay has thrown out teasing 
echoes of Dryden's imagery to make the allusion perfectly clear. Ventidius laments, “How 
sorrow shakes him [Antony]! / So now the Tempest tears him up by th’ Roots" (A.L. 1213- 
14). Antony expands the image to see himself “а Commoner of Nature" (I 232), like moss 
below a blasted oak, “Му uncomb’d Locks, matted like Mistleto, / Hang o’er my hoary 
Face” (1238-39). The wild absurdity of this vision is burlesqued by Macheath in his reply to 
Vanderbluff’s accusation: “D’you think me like the wheat-ear, only fit for sunshine, who 
cannot bear the least cloud over him ? No, Vanderbluff, 1 have a heart that can face a tempest 
of dangers" (P. II iv 11-13). 

Like Ventidius, too, Vanderbluff is fearful of renewed embraces and conscious that pro- 
longed farewells will lose the cause of action. “And, will you leave this—” Ventidius cajoles ; 
Antony gives assurances: “And I will leave her; though, Heav’n knows, I love / Beyond 


14 The plainness of Ventidius derives from Shake- its applicability to Dryden’s Cleopatra. Jenny also pro- 
speare's Enobarbus, A.C. H vi 80. Waith (196) discusses tests to be plainspoken, P. H vi 16. 
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Life, Conquest, Empires ; all but Honour" (A.L. I 421-23). This passionate conflict between 
love and honor Gay has set to music, as Macheath cast between Jenny and Vanderbluff 
musters his courage for a Herculean choice: 


Honour calls me from thy arms, [To him. 
With glory my bosom is beating. 
Victory summons to arms; tben to arms 
Let us baste, for we're sure of defeating. 
One look more—and then— [To her. 
Ob, | am lost again! 


What a Power bas beauty! 


But honour calls, and | must away. [To him. 
But love forbids, and 1 must obey. [To her. 
You grow too bold; [Vanderbluff pulling him away. 
Hence, loose your bold, [To him. 
For love claims all my duty. [To her. 


(Air ХШ, H ix 14-25) 


The torments of Macheath are, of course, a travesty of heroic passion. His pseudo- 
spokesman of virtue is in truth a pirate, and the glory at stake a mercenary conquest of 
Indian territory. Thus while Ventidius might lament of Antony that “Virtue’s his path; but 
sometimes 'tis too narrow / For his vast Soul” (A.L. 1 124-25), the same statement is per- 
versely ironic in application to a fallen pirate. And Gay's comic perspective on the relativity 
of political virtue is sustained in his treatment of Macheath as a burlesque Antony. In his 
rhetoric the captain imitates Antony's fidelity to soldiership, arguing “А brave man should 
be cool till action, Lieutenant; when danger presses us, I am always ready" (P. II v 34-35). 
From his followers, moreover, Macheath demands the courage of Indians, just as Antony 
tries to insist that Egyptians act like Romans! Both heroes are, of course, naive in their ex- 
pectations, and appropriately in the two plays mutiny is the pivotal moral action. 

Dryden, to preserve the integrity of Cleopatra's love, makes her innocent of conscious 
betrayal, yet a coward by feminine temperament and therefore unfit to govern men. Venti- 
dius conveys the essence of her character in his recall of Actium and the troops’ refusal to 
fight for Cleopatra: *Why should they fight indeed, to make her Conquer, / And make you 
more a Slave" (A.L. I 360-61). Both at Actium and Pharos mutiny is a democratic, ethical 
statement—a choice of liberty over tyranny, strenuous self-government over lotus eating. 
However noble Cleopatra's love may be, the majority wisely refuse to be ruled by it, since 
public interest cannot thrive on egocentric capriciousness. 
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Gay also is interested in the fragile balance between freedom and tyranny, Indian de- 
mocracy versus malevolent European colonialism. Not only are the pirates undeluded about 
the nature of “our tyranny” (P. II ii 129), but like Antony's soldiers they fear Macheath’s 
thralldom to Jenny as a threat to their own ambition. And, indeed, in the character of Jenny, 
Gay has transformed Dryden's Cleopatra into a thoroughly debased Egyptian queen, who 
isa culpable ringleader of desertion. “You have a competence in your power,” she wheedles, 
"Rob the crew, and steal off to England" (P. H iii 45-46). Even Macheath is at first startled 
by her treachery. Finally persisting in the argument for “judicious retreat" (II iii 52), she 
seduces both the captain and Vanderbluff into a triumvirate of cowardice. But the bravado 
of the tyrant, Gay suggests, conceals the mentality of the slave; for later, when their retreat 
is cut off and Macheath sentenced, Jenny proves herself pathetically deficient in the courage 
of her tragic prototype who defies submission by embracing the asps: “Slavery, sir, is all 1 
ask. Whatever becomes of him, spare my life; spare an unfortunate woman... . Consider, 
Sir, if a husband be never so bad, a wife is bound to duty” (P. Ш xii 57—59). 

Jenny's belated profession of wifely obligation, moreover, is laced with bitter irony since 
Gay has carefully illustrated her willing infidelity in the attempted seduction of Polly dis- 
guised in men's clothing (P. II vi). This scene the author very probably developed as a parody 
of the Dollabella entanglement in Dryden's play, for Polly in *drag" is a clever analogue to 
the handsome young friend manipulated by Alexas to fire Antony with jealousy. While in 
the tragedy Cleopatra's instinctive horror of the ruse serves to magnify Antony's pathetic 
credulity, in Gay's burlesque version of the love test, motive and response are cynically in- 
verted. Jenny not only embraces Cleopatra's reluctant conviction that “jealousie’s a proof 
of love" (A.L. IV 74); by implementing it she becomes genuinely guilty. But her coy game 
backfires and Macheath interprets the imputed advances of Polly as a perfectly urbane “act 
of friendship" (P. II vii 8), meant to curry favor with the husband. Accordingly, Jenny is 
fairly piqued: “I hate you," she cries out, “for being so little jealouse," cautioning the 
captain, “if I find you so easy in these affairs, you may make my virtue less obstinate" 
(P. H vii 18, 25-26). The audience, of course, knows how little obstinate Jenny’s virtue 
really is— relative both to Polly and to Dryden's Cleopatra. 

As Bronson has pointed out with respect to Gay's borrowings from opera, his technique 
is not to paraphrase but to cast out images and suggestive reminiscences.? That same al- 
lusive quality characterizes his burlesque of All for Love, which depends largely, as above, 


15 Bertrand Н. Bronson “The Beggar's Opera" Studies in the Comic Univ of California Publications in English, 
8, no. 2 (1941) 215. 
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on parallel scenes and oblique verbal hints. Occasionally the diction echoes clearly. Once, 
for example, in the parodistic seduction scene, Polly, fending off courtship, argues: “1 know 
you only railly me. Respect, madam, keeps me in awe”; to which Jenny replies: “By your 
expression and behavior one would think I were your wife” (P. II vi 27-29). This inter- 
change, 1 have no doubt, is meant to recall Cleopatra's most famous disclaimer against 
marriage: 


O that faint word, Respect! how I disdain it! 
Disdain my self, for loving after it! 

He should have kept that word for cold Octavia. 
Respect is for a Wife: am I that thing, 

That dull insipid lump without desires 

And without pow’r to give ет? (A.L. Il 79-84) 


In Gay's play respect is clearly Polly's saving grace. Not only does it keep her in awe both 
of the rogues and middle-class traders in her misfortune, it finally liberates her altogether 
from what Armens calls “ап archetypal mode of futility” (134), the mistaken pursuit of 
fallen man. 

Polly's quest is, of course, the heart of the play and the source of dramatic unity binding 
together allegory and burlesque. In fact the whole continuity of dramatic action might best 
be described as an episodic series of fidelity tests, trials both of Polly’s virtue which always 
passes scrutiny and of urbane society's which invariably fails. As a stranger in a strange land, 
Polly is subject to betrayals that expose the mounting viciousness of mankind and threaten 
to overpower her intrinsic sense of man's basic respectability. 

Gay's repetitive vocabulary, moreover, makes the Herculean theme of moral choice a 
continuous /eitmotif. Pleasure and Virtue are abstractions abused nearly to the point of 
ethical chaos. Not only Macheath but Polly also is besieged by contesting obligations to 
duty and to love, and everywhere she turns she is confronted by people who live according 
to corrupt and bizarre notions of both. Thus Ducat sings cheerlessly of his marriage, “When 


3> 


pleasure grows a duty / Farewell love and joy” (1i 115-16)—a song antiphonal to Mac- 
heath’s lament that “love claims all [his] duty" (II ix 25). Gay's underlying belief in public 
decorum as a consequence of private mores is, moreover, elaborated in the play's persistent 
interlocking of sexual, political, and economic imagery. Mrs Trapes co-opts virgins; the 
pirates, virgin lands; and Ducat's purchase of a concubine causes “civil strife” (I ix 18) at 
home just as Macheath's enslavement to Jenny provokes mutiny in the pirates’ lair. All, in 
fact, "raise their own conditions / On others guilt and shame” (Viv 12-14). 


Caught in the labyrinth of sexual politics, Polly is left to find a husband and a way of 
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life that will reconcile her duty and her love. Insofar as she imitates Octavia, venturing 
abroad to claim her own, she is in some respects the sentimental heroine that offends many 
critics. But the same fundamental respect that keeps her “in awe" also rescues her from the 
moral simplicity of the sentimental heroine. She is hardly, to borrow Cleopatra's scathing 
epithet, a “dull insipid lump without desires," an Octavia or a Mrs Ducat committed to 
marriage all for duty. And neither is she a Cleopatra or a Jenny able to sacrifice morality 
easily for the sake of a consuming love. Her most passionate declaration is also her most 
pathetic: “Why had not the love of virtue directed my heart ? But, alas, 'tis outward appear- 
ance alone that generally engages a woman's affections! And my heart is in the possession 
of the most profligate of mankind. . . . I detest his principles, tho’ I am fond of his person 
to distraction” (Ш xii 68-71, 76-77). 

Fundamentally, Gay is arguing through Polly the intrinsic absurdity of Virtue's com- 
mitment to a fallen hero in a fallen world. While the traditional Hercules icon is predicated 
on the rogue's conversion from Pleasure, this commonplace is one aspect of the myth that 
Gay deliberately invalidates by the progressive debasement of Macheath as a burlesque 
hero. Gay's parody of All for Love is really aimed at Dryden's idealized portrayal of heroic 
self-indulgence. It is a criticism of the overreaching Herculean Hero, whose choice of Pleas- 
ure Gay perceives as an irrevocable commitment to human tragedy. With Mrs Peacham 
the author is finally ready to exclaim in protest: “Not with a highwayman—You sorry 
slut!” (B.O. I viii 69). 

In Polly, therefore, the real Cult of Independence depends on the survival of innocence, 
not mock-pastoral but genuine primitivism disengaged from irony. Supported only by her 
intuitive, humane sense of respect, Polly becomes the real outsider and judge, the orphan 
driven from European hypocrisy to the company of natural man: an aristocracy of naiveté. 

Gay's ethical and dramatic trump card, finally, is a subtle inversion of the Herculean 
allegory, the entry of a second hero to divert and finally claim Polly's just affection. By a 
clever twist of the icon Gay has situated his heroine between a Man of Pleasure and a Man 
of Virtue. Appropriately he has given to Polly the emblematic insignia of the introspective 
warrior, Which way shall I fly” (IL ii 99). This is to be her education, and by her choice of a 
Hercules she must be judged. Instinctively Polly is drawn to Cawwawkee, the virgin Ameri- 
can prince, in whose company she can openly indict a world betrayed by self-indulgent 


16 Armens 17—18; Irving 270; Schulz 223; Spacks 160; and Oliver Warner John Gay Writers and Their Work, 
no. 171 (London: Longmans 1964) 27. 
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heroics. Inspired by Cawwawkee, Polly first rises from her own misfortune to compassionate 
social action. Her duty shifts, and she becomes at last a militant strategist of virtue. 

Thus from the perspective of irony Gay's Polly emerges as a rich idyll of pastoral care 
and independence, however embarrassing this vision may be to the troubled heirs of Ameri- 
can history. As a goddess educated in the meaning and responsibility of her own virtue, 
Polly is finally elevated above all private abuse of ethical abstractions. To borrow a Chey- 
enne phrase from Thomas Berger's novel Little Big Man, when she joins the Indians she 
becomes a Human Being. 

As Armens has pointed out, the stoic virtue of the Indians epitomizes Gay's serious 
belief in the nobility of natural man, defined in terms of “honesty, friendship, gratitude, а 
sense of honor, and a sense of justice" (17). Polly's submission to justice, therefore, is the 
ultimate ordeal. Significantly, she is the warrior who captures Macheath, "flying with all 
the cowardice of guilt upon him" (III x 15-16). Although the unmasking of Macheath pro- 
vokes a belated reprieve for the sake of gratitude, absolute ethical strategy requires that the 
captain be executed. "If justice hath overtaken him," Cawwawkee consoles Polly, *he was 
unworthy of you" (III xiv 2). And in the tense counterpoint of the final love duet, the logic 
of false sentiment is at last subdued: 


Саш. Why tbat languisb! 

Pol. Ob he’s dead! О he’s lost forever! 

Caw. Cease your anguisb, and forget your grief. 

Pol. Ab, never! 

What air, grace and stature! 

Caw. How false is bis nature! 

Pol. To virtue my love might have won bim. 

Caw. How base and Deceiving! 

Pol. But love is believing. 

Саш. Vice, at length, as ‘tis meet, hath undone him. 
(Air LXIX, HI xv 21-30) 


With this song Polly is won; both the education and judgment are fulfilled, and in the mar- 
riage dance beyond reprieve Gay at last celebrates the triumphant choice of unambiguous 
moral virtue. 

In Polly, moreover, Gay has achieved a graceful consonance of ethics and drama by the 
careful fusion of allegory and burlesque. Here the demands of essential benevolence have 
transported him beyond the parody of Dryden's heroic tragedy into fertile mythmaking. 
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This is the function of Gay's unique perspective: his metamorphosis of the static tableau of 
Hercules' Choice into a drama of quest, and curiously his inversion of the fable's traditional 
male point of view. In Polly's heroic choice of virtue Gay dignifies the age with a new sexual 
democracy that marries pastoral independence to ethical idealism. 


C. W. Post College, Long Island University 





LEONARD MOSS 


A Check List on the Theory of Tragedy, 
1900-1970 


I. OUR CENTURY literary theorists and critics have displayed a seemingly 
insatiable interest in the nature of tragedy. To sharpen the focus and thereby augment the 
usefulness of a short bibliography dealing with so vast an outpouring of books and articles, 
I have worked within relatively restricted guidelines. 

This listing is limited to theoretical considerations of the genre of tragedy by authors 
publishing between 1900 and 1970. Because Hegel and Nietzsche have exerted strong 
philosophical influences on modern theorists, I have included twentieth-century studies of 
their views on tragedy and art (studies of Aristotle's Poetics and its key terms have received 
extensive bibliographic attention elsewhere). I have excluded reviews of other theorists or 
schools of thought occurring before this century. Also excluded are works that deal with 
individual playwrights and novelists unless such works involve a general discussion on 
tragedy, and treatments of the preliterate origins of tragedy in collective myth, religious 
ritual, and hero cult. 

In summary, then, the list surveys twentieth-century authors who have tried to define 
tragedy as a literary genre and a philosophical concept; it excludes essays on playwrights 
and novelists, on theorists (except Hegel and Nietzsche) writing before 1900, and on the 
prehistorical origins of tragedy. This list is confined to essays or monographs published in 
English. Except for a few important entries, it does not draw upon daily and weekly peri- 
odicals, or upon encyclopedias, general reference works, unpublished dissertations, and 
collections of reprinted material. 

I am grateful for the good advice of the late Professor Carl J. Stratman, C.S.V. ; and for a 
grant from the Faculty Research Committee of the State University College of New York 
at Geneseo. 
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The Trial and Imprisonment 


of Joseph Johnson, Bookseller 


_— FOREMOST BOOKSELLER in his own day, the publisher and 


friend of important contemporary writers, Joseph Johnson (1738-1809) has attracted 


and, no doubt, will continue to attract the attention of scholars interested in the literary, 





Joseph Johnson, an engraving by W. Sharpe 


from a portrait by Moses Haughton 
—National Portrait Gallery 


social, political, and intellectual history of 
Georgian England.! From May 1788 to De- 
cember 1798 Johnson published the Analyti- 
cal Review, and his imprint appears on 
books by Cowper, Blake, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Godwin, Mrs Barbauld, Erasmus 
Darwin, Maria Edgeworth, Joseph Fawcett, 
Joseph Priestley, Horne Tooke, and Mary 
Wollstonecraft—to name merely a dozen. 


As might be expected, biographical sum- 


1 For work in progress оп Johnson, see Kenneth 
Neill Cameron, ed Shelley and His Circle (Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ Press 1961) 168 fn. 3 

2 Analytical Review (London; Printed for J. John 
son, N? 72, St Paul's Church-yard). Perhaps because of 
his legal difficulties, Johnson seems to have given up 
the Review at the end of 1798. A new series with the 
imprint “London, Printed for the editor, and sold by 
Г. Hurst" had a run of only six months (January 
June 1799). Donald H. Reiman, ed The Romantics 
Reviewed (NY: Garland 1972) part A з, implies, how 
ever, that Johnson published the Review until it ceased 
in June 1799, For Thomas Christie’s role in establish- 
ing the Review, see Cameron 1 122 fn. > 
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maries of Johnson's life—including even the briefest notice or passing comment—usually 
mention his trial and imprisonment, but all those that I have seen do so either inaccurately or 
imprecisely. Chiefly by turning to the Law Reports published in the London Times and to 
Thomas Jones Howell's collection of State Trials? I hope not only to correct the errors but 
also to tell the story in some detail, both for its own sake and for the light it sheds on other 
figures during one of the most repressive eras of English history. 

The errors may be quickly corrected: Johnson was sentenced not іп 1797, nor in 1798,° 
but on February тт 1799. At his trial on July ту 1798, he had been charged not with pub- 
lishing Gilbert Wakefield’s “political works,’’*-but with "publishing" (i.e., selling) Wake- 
field's Reply to a pamphlet written by the Bishop of Llandaff. Although committed to the 
King’s Bench Prison on November 15 1798, Johnson on February тт was officially sentenced 
to jail not for nine," but for six months. Finally, he was not the only one to be fined and 
imprisoned for "publishing" Wakefield’s Reply;® also convicted and sentenced were two 
other booksellers, Jeremiah Samuel Jordan and John Cuthell, as well as the author himself. 

Before turning to the actions of the courts, I should perhaps describe briefly the pamphlet 
by Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, and Wakefield's Reply to it. Dating his composi- 
tion “London, Jan. 20, 1798," the Bishop had his London publisher, К. Faulder, speed into 


3 A Complete Collection of State Trials .. . from the 
earliest period to the year 1783, compiled by T. B. 
Howell, and continued from the year 1783 to the pres- 
ent time by Thomas Jones Howell (London: Longman 
1816-28). Hereafter cited as Howell. 

4 H.R. Tedder in DNB s.n. Johnson, Joseph; Н. К. 
Plomer A Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers . . . 
from 1726 to 1775 (Oxford: Bibliographical Society 
1932) 141; Herschel Baker William Hazlitt (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ Press 1962) 85. 

5 John Knowles The Life and Writings of Henry 
Fusel: (London: H. Colburn and R. Bentley 1831) 1 202; 
Alexander Gilchrist The Life of William Blake ed W. 
G. Robertson (NY: Dodd, Mead ca. 1906) 95; Paul M. 
Zall “The Cool World of Samuel Taylor Coleridge: 
Joseph Johnson, or the Perils of Publishing” The 
Wordsworth Circle 3 (1972) 29. Although correct in as- 
serting that Johnson entered prison in 1798, Bernard 
Blackstone (English Blake [Cambridge: Cambridge 
Univ Press 1949] 48), Frederick Antal (Fuseli Studies 
[London: Routledge and Kegan Paul 1956] 78), and 


Geoffrey Carnall (Robert Southey and His Age [Ох- 
ford. Clarendon 1960] 42) seem to imply that Johnson 
had by then been sentenced. The same is true of Cam- 
eron (1 69-70), who specifies November 1798, and Da- 
vid V. Erdman (Blake: Prophet Аратѕі Empire rev ed 
[Princeton: Princeton Univ Press 1969] 302, fn. 4x), who 
specifies November 15 1798. 

6 Knowles 1 202; Charles Knight Shadows of the 
Old Booksellers (London: Bell and Daldy 1865) 276; 
Thomas Wright The Life of William Blake (Olney 
Bucks: Thomas Wright 1929) 1 89; Plomer 141; Erd- 
man 301-02 (“for publishing the works of . . .”). 

7 Knowles 1 202; DNB; Wright 1 89; Plomer 141; 
Baker 85; Zall 29. 

8 Knowles 1 202; Gilchrist 95. I have found no evi- 
dence that Wakefield’s printer was also convicted, as is 
stated in DNB, s.n. Wakefield, Gilbert, and in an edi- 
torial note to Hazlitt’s Memorrs of the Late Thomas 
Holcroft in The Collected Works of William Hazlitt ed 
А. R. Waller and Arnold Glover (London: J. M. Dent 
1902) II 429. 
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print An Address to the People of Great Britain. Early in the essay Watson gets to his 
main point, the reduction of the national debt by an increase in assessed taxes: “Instead of 
calling for a tenth of a man's income, I wish the minister had called for a tenth or for such 
other portion of every man's whole property as would have enabled him not merely to make 
a temporary provision for the war, but to have paid off, in a few years, the whole or the 
greatest part of that national debt" (p 2). Thereafter, Watson deals largely in generalities; 
he recalls his early doubts about the wisdom of war with France but defends the present 
war as just and necessary (p 11-12); he exhorts all men to keep to their “proper spheres" 
of action (p 31), and finally he expatiates on the need for preserving the Christian faith and 
resisting those who would overturn the government. In London Watson's pamphlet went 
through at least fourteen editions in 1798; in that year it had also one edition in Aberdeen, 
one in New York, and one in Philadelphia. 

Dating his reply ten days later (Hackney, January 30", 1798”),° Gilbert Wakefield 
addresses some complimentary remarks to the distinguished Prelate, but soon points to 
Watson's financial and professional interest in maintaining the status quo. Supposing his 
own income to be £200 and Watson's £2,000, Wakefield asserts that such a tax as Watson 
had recommended would “distress me beyond description,” although the same tax would 
cause the Bishop to “abridge nothing but extravagant superfluity” (14-15). Turning to the 
war, Wakefield charges that “the interest of our corrupt and guilty ministers is prolonged 
war" (2x) and thereafter his attacks on the administration grow increasingly fierce; he ad- 
mits that the present poverty and wretchedness in England, even to starvation, dispose men 
to any change, even republicanism (35—36); he attacks inherited wealth and privilege, and 
concludes that if the ministry were changed, abuses corrected, and the constitution restored, 
the French would trust the new English ministers and negotiate a peace. There was a second 
low-priced edition, perhaps pirated (Howell xxvn 680), and a third revised edition was 


9 Second ed (London: Printed for R. Faulder, New 
Bond Street 1798) “Price One Shilling," p 42. The first 
edition 15 a cheaply printed 17-page pamphlet and was 
sold by Faulder for “Three-pence, or One Guinea рег 
Hundred”; I have preferred to cite the better-printed 
second edition 

то A Reply to Some Parts of the Bishop of Landaff’s 
Address to the People of Great Britain (London: Sold 
for the Author by J. Cuthell, Middle-row, Holborn 


1798) 5x. Because the third edition of this work was 
published by the author, Zall (p 28) wrongly assumes 
that the first edition was also published by him. Zall 
also 1mplies that Wakefield ın 1798 was still on the 
faculty of Hackney College, but actually he had been 
the classical tutor there for only eleven months, July 
1790 to June 1791; see Memoirs of the Life of Gilbert 
Wakefield (London: J. Johnson 1804) 1 333, 339; here- 
after cited as Memoirs 
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published by Wakefield himself on August то 1798 and sold from his house in Hackney 
(Howell xxvii 693, 702-03). 

To tell chronologically the story of Wakefield’s pamphlet as it was propelled through 
the courts of British justice is to begin “‘about the month of March” in the year 1797, when 
—his previous publisher having moved from London—Wakefield persuaded the book- 
seller John Cuthell to sell his works then in print and to publish those which he was now 
completing (Howell ххуп 677). Cuthell, being what was called in the trade an “old book- 
seller," specialized in scarce and valuable works of classical learning and theology ; he knew 
the works of the Rev Gilbert Wakefield to be “exemplary for their piety and learning" 
(Howell ххуп 672, 668), and apparently thought that Wakefield's forthcoming work on 
Porson's edition of Euripides’ Hecuba and the concluding volumes of his own edition of 
Lucretius (Howell xxvn 677) would be appropriate to a shop where, as his defense counsel 
later described it, “the pale student sits soberly discussing . . . the points of the Hebrews ог 
the accents of the Greeks" (Howell xxvi 668). 

Although the procedure was somewhat unusual, Cuthell had no reason to be suspicious 
when Wakefield arrived at his shop at noon on January 31 1798 and asked him to insert in 
the newspapers an advertisement for his newest publication. Wakefield promised that his 
own printer, a Mr Hamilton, would deliver some copies that night “то answer the demand 
next morning" and would deliver the rest the next day (Howell ххуп 668-69, 677-78). 
Since the work was a reply to the Bishop of Llandaff and since Cuthell knew that Llandaff 
greatly respected the Rev Mr Wakefield, he assumed that the new work was one of respect- 
able religious controversy. He later swore that he would never have knowingly published a 
political work and he did not know that the pamphlet was offensive to the government until 
he was suddenly “put in process by the Crown" (Howell xxvn 669). Although he immedi- 
ately returned to the author the remaining copies, his shopman later testified that by then 
“about seven hundred and fifty" copies had been sold (Howell xxvi 672). On February 12 
1798," a Middlesex grand jury handed down a seven-count indictment against Cuthell, 
despite the fact that as soon as his “unsuspecting and unoffending publisher was appre- 
hended," Wakefield had written to Sir John Scott, then Attorney General, "requesting to 
be made alone answerable.’ Wakefield also took on Cuthell’s costs, £153.4s.8d., a sum 
“equal to the clear annual income of all I am worth.” Cuthell's trial was fixed for July 6. 


IZ Or, to quote the indictment, “оп Monday next — ereign lord George the Third” (Howell xxvn 641). 
after the Octave of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin т> Memoirs П 124. 
Mary in the thirty-eighth year of the reign of our sov- 13 Memoirs 1 125. 
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On that day, however, only eight of the Special Jury answered the roll in the Court of King's 
Bench, the Attorney General refused “то complete the number from the common jury,” and 
the Times reporter opined that “this cause will probably be tried at the sittings after next 
Term. 

Because of this postponement and because of the Attorney General's unexplained delay 
in filing an information against Wakefield, Jordan and Johnson were the first of the four 
men to be tried and convicted. In view of the importance of their trials—or, at least, of 
Johnson’s—it is surprising not to find reports of them in Howell’s great collection of State 
Trials. Instead Howell, in a footnote, simply writes, “I much regret that my endeavours to 
obtain reports of these cases have hitherto been unsuccessful" (xxvii 65 5). Strangely too, 
Thomas Erskine's defense of Johnson is omitted, without any explanation, from James L. 
High's four-volume edition of Speeches of Lord Erskine, While at the Bar, although his 
opening speech in defense of Cuthell is given in full." Neither trial is mentioned by Lloyd 
Paul Stryker in his biography of Erskine, or by Lord John Campbell in his life of Lord 
Kenyon, although the latter does discuss the cases of Cuthell and Wakefield." It may be that 
the errors which have clustered around Johnson's conflict with the law are to be attributed, 
at least in part, to the darkness that has shrouded these trials. In any case, for the trials of 
Jordan and Johnson, for the hearings in mitigation on November r5, and for the sentencing, 
I draw entirely on the Law Reports published in the Times on the three days immediately 
following the respective court actions: July 18 1798, p 2, cols 3-4, p 3, cols 1-2; November 
I6 1798, p 3, col 3; February 12 1799, p 4, col 2. 

When Jordan and Johnson entered the Guildhall on July 17, they were already acquaint- 
ed with each other and with His Majesty's courts of law. In 1791 Jordan had succeeded 
Johnson as publisher of Paine's Rights of Man and the following year had pleaded guilty to 


14 Times July 7 1798, p 3 col 2; Memoirs П 127. 
Wakefield thought that all Special Juries were bound 
to be ministerial (Memoirs п 133-34, and Howell xxvi 
709—тО). 

rS Professor Leslie F. Chard has very generously 
sent me a brief summary of his findings on Johnson's 
case ш the Public Record Office. The record (КВ. 
28/385, Roll то) includes the seven-count Information 
filed against Johnson and dated February xo 1798; 
Johnson's plea of not guilty, made on April 25 1798; 
and orders to the jury to appear on June 8 1798 and 


agam on November 6 1798. To Professor Chard the 
orders to the jury suggest “that both the trial [July 17] 
and the committal [November 15] were postponed." 
Finally, and most importantly, the record “makes no 
mention of the actual trial," nor has Professor Chard 
found it elsewhere in the Public Record Office. 

16 (Chicago: Callaghan 1876) IV 134-62. 

17 Stryker For the Defense: Thomas Erskine, The 
Most Enlightened Liberal of His Times (NY : Double- 
day 1947); Campbell The Lives of the Chief Justices of 
England (NY: James Cockcroft 1873) 1v 59-60. 
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publishing Rights of Man, Part the Second 8 The names of Jordan and Johnson had been 
linked in testimony taken at the trial of Paine, and two years later both men had been called 
as witnesses on the same days at the treason trials of Thomas Hardy and Horne Tooke. 
Now in trials ostensibly separate, they faced the same judge, Chief Justice Lord Kenyon, 
and the same Special Jury of Merchants; each was charged, in separate informations filed 
by the Attorney General, with seditious libel for having “published” Wakefield's Reply. 
Both defendants were prosecuted by Attorney General Sir John Scott and defended by 
Thomas Erskine, a distinguished and remarkable advocate, who was then perhaps at the 
height of his fame.?° 

Jordan was tried first. Because his trial was conducted with remarkable dispatch and 
because the verdict against him was made crucial to Johnson's trial, I will simply quote the 
Times reporter: 


THE KiNG,v. JORDAN. 


This was an information filed by his Majesty’s Attorney General against Jeremiah Samuel 
Jordan, Bookseller, in Fleet-street, for publishing a pamphlet written by Mr. G. Wakefield, in reply 
to the Bishop of Llandaff's Address to the People of Great Britain, and which was charged to be 
an atrocious libel. 

When this case was called on, Mr. Erskine, on the part of the Defendant, produced an affidavit 
for the purpose of putting off the trial. It stated that the Defendant was not the original publisher 
of this work, but had purchased some copies of it from Mr. Cuthell, and that as Mr. Cuthell’s 
prosecution was put off, he took it for granted that his trial was not meant to be brought on till 
after Mr. Cuthell’s trial, the event of which he was ready to abide by. Mr. E. admitted this applica- 
tion was addressed entirely to the indulgence of the Court. 


18 For editions published by Jordan, see the entry 
for Thomas Paine Rights of Man in the British Museum 
Catalogue. Of the second edition, the first with the 
Jordan imprint, Thomas Holcroft in a letter to Godwin 
exclaimed: “I have got it... The pamphlet... Ver- 
batim, except the addition of a short preface . . . Nota 
single castration (Laud be unto God and J. $. Jordan!) 
can I discover—Hey for the New Jerusalem! The mul- 
lennium!” (C. Kegan Paul William Godwim: His 
Friends and Contemporaries [London: Henry S. King 
1876] 1 69). Copies of Johnson's first edition are ex- 
ceedingly rare: I know of two copies in the British Mu- 
seum, one in the Library of Congress, and one described 
in the 1959 catalogue of Richard Gimbel's Paine col- 
lection (Proceedings of tbe American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, 70 [1961] 417). For Jordan’s guilty plea ш 1792, 


see fn. 27 below. 

19 Part of the evidence at the first trial consisted of 
letters from Pame to Jordan; ш one, Jordan was asked 
“to settle the account of the sale of the pamphlets with 
Mr. Johnson,” and ın another, to honor drafts “рау- 
able to Mr. Johnson . . for monies which he has ad- 
vanced on my account” (Howell ххи 404). At the later 
trials Jordan and Johnson had to attest to their respec- 
tive publications of Paine and Joel Barlow (Howell 
XXIV 492-93, 511-21; XXV 162-65, 603; see also fn. 25 
below). 

20 See Stryker 280-343. As Attorney General from 
1793 to July 1799, Sir John Scott, later Lord Eldon, 
came to be known as “the best hated man in England” 
(DNB). 
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Lord KENYON said, that affidavit suggested no ground whatever for putting off the trial, and 
therefore it rested entirely with the Attorney General whether he would grant this indulgence. 

Mr. Attorney General said, it should seem as 1f that application was made to the Court to give 
his Learned Friend an opportunity of making a speech out of its place. 

The Gentlemen of the Jury were sworn, after which Mr. Erskine informed his Lordship and 
them, that a letter had just been put into his hands from Mr. Jordan, stating that he would not give 
his Lordship and the Jury any trouble in this business. 

John Hancock was called, who proved that he purchased a copy of the book in question at the 
Defendant's shop in February last. 

Lord Kenyon in addressing the Jury said, he was bound under the Act of Parliament (the Libel 
Bill) to tell them, that in his judgment this was a very great libel. The Defendant would afterwards 
have an opportunity of laying before the Court such circumstances of mitigation as he had to pro- 
duce to lessen the punishment. Guilty. 

Lord KENYON lamented that a man of talents should employ them in such publications, when 
they might be of eminent service to the Public if exerted in another manner. 





Jordan’s odd statement, “that he would not give his Lordship and the Jury any trouble in 
this business," is later glossed, as it were, for the modern reader by a parenthetical phrase 
of the Attorney General during Johnson's trial: *Mr. Jordan, by the advice of his Counsel, 
pleading guilty... .” 

Unlike Jordan's, Johnson's trial was a long one, “near six hours,” and the Times re- 
porter regretted that he could “‘only state the great outlines of this case." On the part of the 
Crown, the Attorney General was joined by Mr Law, Mr Garrow, and Mr Wood; for the 
defense, Mr Erskine was joined by Mr Vicary Gibbs, who in 1794 had assisted Erskine in 
his triumphant defense of Thomas Hardy and Horne Tooke. In his opening to the jury the 
Attorney General summarized the arguments of the “learned Prelate,” described the “‘foul 
invective" in Wakefield's pamphlet, and concluded pretty much as he had begun with “а 
number of excellent observations on the Liberty of the Press, and . . . the mischievous conse- 
quence of public and private libels" ; in his opening, he did not—if reported fully—refer to 
the preceding trial of Jordan. The same John Hancock who had testified at Jordan's trial 
swore that he had purchased a copy of Wakefield's book at Johnson's shop in St Paul's 
Church-yard. Erskine, in his long opening for the defense, asked the jury to consider the 
charge “as if they had had before them the author himself.” He then argued that Wakefield's 
book was not libellous: “The wisdom of our fore-fathers had distinguished between the 
personal administration of a government, and the government itself; this prosecution 
wished to confound them, and to consider them as the same. The object of the Author was 
to stigmatize the Administration, but not to strike the Government itself." The point of 
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Erskine's argument was that if the jury “acquitted the author, it was clear they must acquit 
the publisher.” 
Mr Erskine then called five witnesses, and again I quote the Times reporter: 


Mr. Сие, who said, that he first published this book, and that in publishing ıt he had not 
any connexion with the Defendant, Mr. Johnson. 

On cross-examination he said, he did not know how many of these books were sold to Mr. 
Johnson. Mr. J. sent for them. Mr. Cuthell said, he had published Mr. W’s other works about six 
months before the publication in question. He supposed Mr. Johnson knew that he published it 
from the advertisement. He never could find out who had published the cheap edition. Such publi- 
cations were not in his way, and this pamphlet was the first of the kind he had ever published. 

Mr. Day said, he lived with Mr. Johnson, and had purchased some copies of this book without 
the knowledge of his master. When he heard a prosecution was commenced against Mr. Cuthell, 
he immediately communicated that circumstance to Mr. Johnson, and he believed that after that 
there was not one copy of the book sold. They were all immediately taken out of the shop. 

Dr. Gleorge] Fordyce, Dr. [John] Aikin, and Mr. Hulet [perhaps the Rev J. Hewlett], were 
called to speak to Mr. Johnson's character.” The first Gentleman said he had known the Defendant 
since 1766. He had known him intimately since that time, and that he was a very good man as could 
be. He had two or three men in his shop, and published books of all kinds. 

Dr. А ип said, he had known the Defendant near зо years. He had a very excellent character. 
He did not know a man of a better heart. 

The other Gentleman said his moral character was unimpeachable. 


In his reply, the Attorney General bore down on the point that since the jury had found 
Jordan guilty, they were bound to find Johnson guilty also. Lord Kenyon, in his charge to 
the jury, seems to have spent a long time justifying the creation of new peers (Kenyon him- 
self had been made a peer in 1788,” and he felt himself “pretty deeply implicated” —prob- 
ably because Erskine had “made some severe observations upon the new Peers, and ascribed 
their new honours chiefly to their having voted in the Majorities in the Commons"). His 
Lordship denied Erskine's claim that Wakefield was “а man of mildness and modesty" and 


21 Scientific works by George Fordyce (1736-1802), 
physician at St Thomas’ Hospital, bear J. Johnson's 
imprint; John Ап (1747—1822), whose works pub- 
lished by Johnson are, like his sister’s, Mrs Barbauld’s, 
numerous, was later the author of Johnson’s obituary 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine 79 (1809) 1167-68. My 
guess is that the Times reporter misspelled the name of 
the Rev John Hewlett (1762—1844); for Hewlett’s bìog- 
raphy see DNB, and for his connections with Johnson 
see Cameron 1 69, 71-73. 


22 Campbell iv 38-39. In June 1799 when Mr Henry 
Clifford, a descendant of the Earls of Cumberland, 
argued in the Court of King’s Bench that the House of 
Lords had illegally committed Benjamin Flower to 
Newgate prison (for a different libel in response to an- 
other pamphlet of Llandaff), the clash between counsel 
and Lord Kenyon on the question of new peers versus 
hereditary was heated (see Howell xxvi 1057-59, 1062, 
1065-69). 
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asserted rather that he was a man “of extraordinary arrogance and conceit in setting up his 
own opinion against all the world" ; he returned to the Attorney General's main point that 
the jury had already essentially decided the case when it convicted Jordan and he remarked 
that such a situation had never before occurred in a court of law, “but he [Kenyon] would 
get through it, at least to the satisfaction of his own conscience, which was above all other 
testimony to him" ; finally, he declared that “the Libel Act required that he should tell them 
upon his oath what he thought of that Publication: апд... he thought it a very abominable 
Libel."?3 We are not told whether the jury withdrew to consider the verdict, but are given 
simply the decision: Guilty. 

Two questions naturally arise and I pose the easier one first: was the government un- 
justly prosecuting Jordan and Johnson while ignoring others ? Later Wakefield was to assert 
under oath that, “when Johnson was called up for judgment,” the Attorney General had 
been tacitly accused of just such “discriminate selection” of defendants and had felt himself 
compelled to respond by proclaiming his determination to prosecute “апу other booksellers 
as well as Jordan and Johnson, could he have attained the same evidence of publication 
against them" (Howell xxvi 722-23). To Wakefield this was “as gross a prevaricating false- 
hood as tongue can utter,” for he could prove by eyewitnesses that his pamphlet “was actu- 
ally sold, and in some instances very largely, by almost every bookseller in London and West- 
minster ; and lay for sale upon the same counter in the same shop with the bishop's pamphlet 
at his publisher's."?* When we recall testimony, already cited, that Cuthell’s shop had sold 


23 The Libel Act of 1792 is quoted in full in Howell 
xxii 306-07. Fox had introduced the Bill in 1791; Er- 
skine's speeches in the House of Commons ш support 
of it are conveniently collected m High’s edition of Er- 
skine’s Speeches ту 441-56. By a provision of the Act, 
the judge, at his discretion, could give his opinion to the 
jury “оп the matter in issue between the king and the 
defendant,” but it was the duty of the jury “то give their 
veredict upon the whole matter put in issue” (Howell 
XXII 306-07). At Cuthell’s trial, Erskine clearly ex- 
plained the law (I ignore the italics and other marks of 
emphasis): “the Libel act . . . directs . . . that the jury 
shall decide, not upon the mere fact of printing or pub- 
lishing, but upon the whole matter put in issue, 1.e. the 
publication of the libel with the intentions charged by 
the Indictment. . . . What, then, does the present indict- 
ment charge? — Does it charge merely that Mr. Cuthell 
published, or negligently published, the Reply to the 


Bishop of Landaff? No. It charges ‘that the defendant 
being a wicked and seditious person, and malignantly 
and traitorously intending to secure the invasion of 
Great Britain by the French, and to induce the people 
not to defend the country, had published, &c. . . .' This 
ıs the charge, and you must believe the whole complex 
proposition before the defendant can be legally con- 
victed” (Howell xxvi 661). See also J. S. Watson The 
Reign of George III (Oxford: Clarendon 1960) 302-03. 

24 Howell xxvi 723. See Memoirs п 128. "it ap- 
peared throughout these proceedings that Sir John 
Scott was desirous that no one should consider this 
prosecution as imposed upon him among the unpleas- 
ant duties of his official situation. On the trial of Mr. 
Johnson, especially, unless we strangely misunderstood 
his language, he declared, that had he not been per- 
mitted to proceed . . . he would have resigned his office 
of Attorney General. ‘Credat Judzeus.' " 
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“about seven hundred and fifty” copies, Wakefield’s assertion gains, I think, good corrobo- 
ration. It was apparently a view widely held, for in 1809 Dr Aikin recalled that many people 
thought at the time that the government had made Johnson a special target because of 
previous publications “displeasing to Authority.” 

The second question is one which cannot be answered positively—or at least not on the 
basis of the Law Reports in the Times: to put it bluntly, was Jordan induced to plead guilty 
in order that the government might secure the conviction of Johnson? Certainly, his odd 
little note “stating that he would not give his Lordship and the Jury any trouble in this 
business” had the effect of undermining Erskine’s long defense of Johnson.” But if Jordan 
was cooperating with the prosecution, he was not rewarded with a light sentence.?” On 
November 15 and again on February 11, when judgments were sought in both cases, 
Erskine’s plea in mitigation for Jordan turned on the fact that “Mr. Jordan had never been 
in a condition to give bail, and had been in custody ever since the trial.” Perhaps because he 


25 Gentleman’s Magazine 79 (1809) 1167. Of John- 
son's radical publications those most “displeasing to 
Authority” were Joel Barlow’s Advice to the Privileged 
Orders (1792) and A Letter to the National Convention 
(1792). In the trials of Hardy and Tooke evidence that 
the government regarded these works as extremely sedi- 
tious 1s abundant (see, for example, Howell xxiv 293, 
310-11, 510-20; XXV 106-07, 185-86, 603-11). On a 
visit to London m 1802, Barlow dined at Johnson's and 
later wrote to his wife: Johnson “took me by the hand, 
shaking his sides . . . & the first word was ‘Well, you 
could not get me hanged. You tried all you could’” 
(James Woodress A Yankee’s Odyssey [Philadelphia: 
Lippincott 1958] 225). 

26 In his opening defense of Johnson, Erskine ap- 
parently tried to persuade the jury not to let their deci- 
sion 1n one case affect their decision ш another. Un- 
fortunately, the language of the Times reporter becomes 
garbled just at this critical point: Erskine said that 
“whatever the verdict of the Jury might be, ıt could not 
‘possibly convey to any man of common sense or under- 
standing, the smallest disrespect to the learned Officer 
of the Crown [i.e., the Attorney General]. Such a prose- 
cution would be extremely dangerous to the adminis- 
tration of justice, 1f a Jury could not discharge their 
duty by acquitting a man who appeared to them inno- 
cent without fastening guilt upon another who was 
equally so.” У 


27 Because of his guilty plea in 1792, there had been 
no trial (see Times July 16 1792, p 3, col 3), but his 
behaviour at that time seems to me to have been some- 
what similar to his behaviour six years later. In hus 
Letter Addressed to tbe Addressers, Paine recalls that 
as soon as Jordan was served with a summons, Paine 
provided him with an attorney and took on his costs, 
but “finding afterwards that he absented himself from 
the attorney employed, and had engaged another, and 
that he had been closeted with the solicitors of the 
"Treasury, I left him to follow his own choice, and he 
chose to plead guilty” (Tbe Complete Writings of 
Thomas Pame, ed Philip S Foner [NY: Citadel 1945] 
487). At the trial of Horne Tooke, Jordan testified that 
as early as February 18 1792 he had made certain— 
apparently with some idea of self-protection—that 
Johnson was also selling the Jordan imprint of Rights 
of Man, Part the Second (“I thought he would not sell 
them with my name to them, as his own was not”); 
he also recalled that, being “doubtful” about Mr Bon- 
ney, the attorney hired by Paine, he had hired а Mr 
King as his own attorney and “Mr. Tooke and I had a 
little dispute about my being timid” (Howell xxv 162— 
65). I have not been able to discover what Jordan's 
sentence was in 1792, but I presume he was in jail at the 
time of Paine’s trial, for his shopman was called to 
testify at that trial, but he was not; see fn. 19 above. 
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was poor, he was not fined, but he was ultimately sentenced to an imprisonment twice the 
length of Johnson's. As a second offender, he may have thought that his own case was hope- 
less and thereby acted quite independently. 

Johnson, whose estate at the time of his death amounted to about £60,000,?? had, of 
course, no trouble in providing bail, and he was therefore free on bail from July x7 until 
November 15. True, the Times does not mention the conditions of his bail, but later at 
Wakefield's trial the Attorney General, though “sorry to put Mr. Wakefield to any personal 
inconvenience," thought that he ought to ask for sureties “їп the same manner as Mr. John- 
son was called upon to do after the verdict had passed against him." For Wakefield Lord 
Kenyon then “ordered the recognizances to be, the defendant himself in 1,oool. and two 
sureties in оо]. each" (Howell xxvi 737). Presumably, Johnson's bail had not been lower 
than Wakefield's. 

In order to preserve as strict a chronology as possible on all the related court actions, I 
now turn aside to a brief Law Report in the Times of November 9 1798, p 2, col 4. On the 
preceding day, Mr Law on behalf of the Crown had requested that Cuthell might be tried 
in the current term so that if he were found guilty, “Һе might be brought up for judgment 
along with Mr. Johnson." Although recognizing the right of “‘suiters” to have cases tried 
"jn the order in which they are entered," Lord Kenyon nevertheless saw no reason why 
Cuthell, if found guilty, could not be judged after Johnson, and he concluded in this in- 
teresting fashion: “Although two men may be guilty of the publication of the same Libel, 
there may be some shades of difference in their guilt. Every man is to be punished for his 
own delinquency, and has nothing to do with the guilt of any other person." The applica- 
tion for trial in the current term was refused. 

Exactly one week later Jordan and Johnson, now in the Court of King's Bench but again 
before Lord Kenyon, heard the Attorney General move for judgments. Mr Erskine presented 
a fairly long affidavit from Johnson, of which only the substance is given by the Times: 
Johnson was “within a few days of 60 years of age" ; for thirty-eight years he had published 
books chiefly on “moral, philosophical, or medical subjects" ; knowing that Mr Wakefield 
had “published 40 different works, for none of which he had ever been called into a Court of 
Justice, and hearing that he had published an answer to the Bishop of Landaff's Appeal 
[sic], he (Mr. Johnson) did not caution his people against purchasing any copies”; his shop 
had sold only a very few copies of Wakefield's pamphlet as compared to a great number of 


28 Phyllis G. Mann “Death of a London Bookseller” Keats-Sbelley Memorial Bulletin 15 (1964) тт. 
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Llandaff’s; certainly, he had “no evil or wicked intention in selling that book.” Affidavits 
from a “number” of gentlemen were submitted on Johnson’s behalf, the Times reporter 
naming again Dr George Fordyce and Dr John Aikin, and mentioning, for the first time, 
another distinguished gentleman, Serjeant Samuel Heywood (1753-1828), Serjeant-at-law 
since 1794 and the author of important works on law (see DNB). 

Erskine also presented one affidavit from Jeremiah Jordan: because of the respectable 
reputations of Cuthell and Wakefield, Jordan had sold a few copies of the pamphlet, but he 
“was not even now acquainted with the contents of іе”; finally, “he had been in jail ever 
since last July." 

At this point, judgment might well have been expected, but instead Lord Kenyon turned 
back to evidence given at the trial in July and recalled that Dr Fordyce had then stated that 
Mr Johnson “published on all subjects, good, bad, and indifferent." Following this obser- 
vation from the Bench, the Attorney General announced that he wanted to “verify by affi- 
davit what had been the publications of Mr. Johnson since the trial.” In particular, he 
wanted to put in evidence the September issue of the Analytical Review, “of which Mr. 
Johnson was the sole publisher.” By this issue, Wakefield, said the Attorney General, “had 
had the means of conveying a letter relative to [Johnson’s] late trial, addressed to him, Sir 
John Scott . . . which was a gross and scandalous libel on the administration of justice.” Less 
important, but worthy also of the Bench’s attention, “was another letter inserted in that 
Review, written by Arthur O’Connor on the state of Ireland, having no Printer or Book- 
seller’s name to it.” 

After a copy of the Review was put into evidence, Mr Erskine made “ап excellent speech 
in mitigation of punishment,” and the Attorney General, “а dignified speech on the part of 
the prosecution.” The hearing concluded with this from Lord Kenyon: 


At present the two defendants must stand committed. The Court will say afterwards, when they 
are ready to give judgment. Let Jordan go back to the prison from whence he came, and let the 
other defendant, Johnson, go to the King’s Bench Prison. 


When one turns to volume 28 of the Analytical Review for September 1798 to see what 
kept two booksellers in jail for three months without having been sentenced, one finds two 
fairly innocuous reviews. The first on p 304-07 is a temperate summary of “State of Ireland. 
By Arthur O’Connor. 8vo. About 80 pages. No printer or Bookseller’s Name.” The Attorney 
General’s objection, however, is understandable, for in May 1798 he had unsuccessfully 
prosecuted O’Connor for treason and had been forced to listen to high praise of him from a 
troop of witnesses beginning with Thomas Erskine and including, among others, Charles 
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James Fox, the Earl of Suffolk, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the Duke of Norfolk, and the 
Earl of Oxford; though found not guilty, O'Connor in November was still in custody on 
another charge of treason (Howell xxvi 38—51, 138, 142). Furthermore, the Attorney Gen- 
eral had for some time objected to books being published without names, for “such a 
secrecy,” he said, “baffles all prosecution" (Howell xxiv 275). 

The second obnoxious item is a review, signed with the letter S, of “A Letter to Sir John 
Scott, His Majesty's Attorney-General, on tbe Subject of a late Trial in Guildball. By Gilbert 
Wakefield, B.A. formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 8vo. 33 pages. Price rs. Sold 
at the Author's House, Hackney." From the review of this rare pamphlet, it seems that the 
author concentrated his eloquence on the importance of a free press and his invective on 
objectionable passages in Sir John Scott's descriptive summary of the libellous Reply to 
Llandaff. The reviewer does not mention either Jordan or Johnson, but does quote Wake- 
field’s indirect allusion to them, and perhaps also to Cuthell : * “What I most cordially lament 
. .. is the serious inconvenience too probably impendent over those who are totally guiltless 
of this ill-starred transaction in all its relations and dependencies’” (p 315). Two brief para- 
graphs at the end express the reviewer’s own judgment and feeling: 


While this pamphlet excites curiosity, it is also calculated to call forth many melancholy 
sensations. 

We here behold a man about to undergo an expensive and perhaps rigorous prosecution on 
account of his opinions; but we perceive, at the same time, that he is prepared to encounter the 
menaced hostilities, with all the firmness and intrepidity of the christian martyrs! 


On February 11 1799, Jordan and Johnson were finally again brought to the Court of 
King's Bench, Mr Justice Ashhurst presiding. Erskine came armed with an additional affi- 
davit, in which Johnson “among other things . . . disclaimed all concern, either directly or 
indirectly, with the Author of the Libel, and disavowed all commentary on the libel after- 
wards, and much more all criticism or observation on the Court respecting the trial. . . . He 
had been for a long time one of the most respectable Booksellers in the Metropolis . . . as he 
was not in a good state of health, the mildest punishment which the Court consistently with 
their duty could inflict, would be an act of very great mercy." The Attorney General spoke 
at some length against the disclaimers of the affidavit and is reported to have concluded on 
this self-laudatory note: “In commencing this prosecution, he had discharged a duty which 
he conceived he owed to himself and to the country. . . . The little pamphlet-seller, in what- 
ever part he lived, who was prosecuted by him, should never have to reproach him that in 
the discharge of his duty he had forgot the most eminent Booksellers in the country." Mr 
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Justice Ashhurst, after making some severe strictures on irresponsible booksellers, then 
delivered Johnson’s sentence: “That he should be imprisoned in the Prison of the King’s 
Bench for Six Calendar Months; that he should pay a Fine to the King of sol. and give 
security for his good behaviour for three years, himself in sool. and two Sureties іп тоо]. 
each, and that he should be farther imprisoned till such Sureties be found, and such Fine 
paid as aforesaid.” Turning to Jeremiah S. Jordan, his Lordship observed that he "stood 
nearly in the same situation" as Johnson, and that his sentence was “that he should be 
imprisoned 12 Calendar Months in the House of Correction for the County of Middlesex, 
and then enter into his own recognizance in the sum of зоо]. for his good behaviour for the 
term of Three Years.” 

Because the concern of this essay is Johnson's trial and imprisonment, I shall merely 
touch on the final links in this chain of prosecutions; I shall, however, collect from these 
cases any significant references looking back to Johnson's trial which I have not so far 
drawn upon. 

Like Jordan and Johnson, Cuthell and Wakefield were tried on the same day, February 
2x 1799, before Lord Kenyon and a Special Jury. Erskine, who defended Cuthell, was mind- 
ful of the fact that Wakefield's trial was to follow immediately and that Wakefield would 
argue his own case; he recalled that at Johnson's trial he had argued that the book was not 
libellous; today he would let the author make that argument and for his client Cuthell he 
would argue that there had been no seditious intent, as was charged in the indictment handed 
down more than a year ago.?" The Attorney General, and later Lord Kenyon in his summing 
up, reminded the jury that Wakefield’s Reply had been “already pronounced libellous by 
two special juries, and by one grand jury, namely two juries by whom Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Jordan were tried, and the grand jury who have found the bill of indictment," though 
the Attorney General admitted that that fact was “not binding upon the present jury” 
(Howell xxvi 655, 675—76) ; in his reply, the Attorney General concluded with a specific, 
harsh reference to Johnson: “With regard to the character of the defendant, I am ready to 
confess that it has been proved to be a very good one, and such as entitles him to lenity ten 
thousand times more than that given in the case of Mr. Johnson, who has been already con- 
victed for publishing the same book" (Howell ххуп 673). Cuthell was found guilty; on 
April 18 he submitted an affidavit in mitigation (Howell xxvi 676-80), but Lord Kenyon 


29 By chance, the same Law Report, in dealing with past, were in 1799 common prisons for men “accused 
a totally unrelated case, makes clear to us that Houses of every species of felony.” 
of Correction, whatever they might have been in the зо See fn 23 above. 
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said that “the Court could not on the sudden weigh all the arguments" and until “the busi- 
ness of the Court was arranged," Cuthell must be committed to the King's Bench Prison 
(Times April 19 1799, p 3, col 4); on April 24 Cuthell was “sentenced to pay a fine of thirty 
marks; which he paid in court, and was discharged" (Howell ххуп 680). Thus, fourteen 
months of worry, six nights in jail, and a fine of £20 constituted the full punishment of 
Wakefield’s original publisher. 

Wakefield’s own defense (Howell xxvii 704-34) was, as Crabb Robinson said, deeply 
moving: “His simplicity quite apostolic, his courage purely heroic."*' But without even re- 
tiring, the jury returned a verdict of guilty (Howell ххуп 737). On April x8 when judgment 
was prayed for both Cuthell and Wakefield, the latter delivered a very long speech in miti- 
gation, thick with classical allusions (Howell xxvr 737-53) ; this speech had the effect, ac- 
cording to Robinson, of only aggravating the offense.3? Wakefield was then committed to 
the King's Bench Prison until May 3o, when he was brought up for sentencing. Mr Justice 
Grose, who presided, said that the Court felt a sympathy for his family and had investigated 
his “slender property”: “you are, no doubt, a fit object for a heavy fine; but . .. in your 
situation it would operate as a perpetual imprisonment” (Howell xxvu 755—56) ; according- 
ly, the sentence was imprisonment for two years “їп his majesty's jail of Dorchester, for the 
county of Dorset," followed by security for good behaviour for five years given by the de- 
fendant in the sum of £500, and two sureties of £250 each. Howell’s long account closes 
with a touching brevity: Wakefield “died aged 45, on the ninth of September 180r, only 
fourteen weeks after the expiration of his imprisonment" (xxvi 760). 

By contrast, Johnson's imprisonment was comparatively cheerful. The details of it are 
well known and have often been repeated: tradition has it that he rented the marshall's 
house, continued to invite his friends to pleasant dinner parties, and got caught up on his 
bookkeeping.” To these details I have nothing to add except to suggest the cost of Johnson's 
rent. When Wakefield entered King's Bench Prison to await sentencing, he found the prison 


him in prison, makes a more modest and probably 
more accurate statement: “For a consideration he was 


31 Diary, Кетипіѕсепсеѕ, and Correspondence of 
Henry Crabb Robinson, ed Thomas Sadler, зга ed 


(London: Macmillan 1872) 1 32. 

32 Ibid 131; see Mr Justice Grose before sentencing 
Wakefield: “your address has aggravated your offence, 
both as an Englishman, a Christian, and a minister” 
(Howell xxvu 755). 

33 The widely accepted tradition that Johnson 
rented the marshall's own house begins, as far as I can 
discover, with Knowles 1 202. Robinson, who visited 


allowed to occupy apartments within the rules" (Diary 
1 32). For a good description of the prison and of the 
houses and apartments within the Rules, see Sir Walter 
Besant London in the Eighteenth Century (London: 
Adam and Charles Black 1903) 596-605. Thomas Rees, 
Reminiscences of Literary London (NY: F. P. Harper 
1896) 79, describes Johnson working on his accounts. 
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The entrance to the King’s Bench Prison, an engraving by J. Garner after a drawing by Thomas H. Shepherd 


from London and Its Environs .. . (London 1829) —Stuart Collection 


so “thronged” that he was unable to sublet the “apartment” of any poor prisoner who by the 
length of his stay had acquired the right to one “оп the payment of a small rent." When the 
marshall was asked to set his own terms for accommodating Wakefield, a sparsely fitted 
room of an inferior officer was found, which, the marshall said, could be rented for eight 


weeks at a cost of “Fifty pounds and a copy of his quarto Lucretius." Wakefield paid the 
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money but, “by the advice of his friends," ignored the latter part of the demand.?* What 
astronomical figure Johnson paid for his private quarters, over a period of nine months, can 
only be imagined. 

With the chronology of Johnson's trial and imprisonment clearly established, a new 
light can be thrown on his relations with Coleridge and Wordsworth, and perhaps with 
others, in 1798 and 1799. For example, it was in September 1798, when Johnson was still 
free on bail, that Coleridge had his first meeting with him: “In London I visited Mrs Bar- 
bauld; but before that I had introduced myself to Johnson, the Bookseller, who received me 
civilly the first time, cordially the second, affectionately the third — & finally took leave of 
me with tears in his eyes.—He is a worthy Man."? On one of these visits, Johnson gave him 
an order for £30 on a bookseller in Hamburg, to which city Coleridge and the Wordsworths 
sailed in mid-September.* At the same time, or on one of the other visits, Johnson accepted 
from Coleridge a manuscript which he published that autumn under the title Fears in Soli- 
tude... To Which are added, France, an Ode ; and Frost at Midnight (London: J. Johnson 
1798). He had both this volume and the Lyrical Ballads reviewed separately in the December 
issue of the Analytical Review, possibly the last issue published under his editorship.’ With 
Johnson's own unhappy experiences in mind, one reads with new sympathy the reviewer's 
quotations from Fears in Solitude: 


We have offended, O my countrymen! 
We have offended very grievously, 
And have been tyrannous. . . . 


Introducing another passage, the reviewer wrote: “Mr. C[oleridge], in common with man 
g 


34 Howell xxvn 753-54 (fn.), drawing on Memoirs 
11 147-49. Crabb Robinson's recollection of Wakefield’s 
entry into prison has the vividness of a first-hand report, 
but it too stands in need of correction (Diary 1 31): “1 
accompanied him in a hackney coach to the King's 
Bench prison. While his friends were arranging with the 
governor about rooms, there were brought to the prison 
two young men named Parry, editors of the Courier 
newspaper, who had been sentenced to six weeks’ im- 
prisonment for a libel on the Emperor of Russia. The 
libel consisted in a simple paragraph, stating that the 
Emperor had acted oppressively and made himself un- 
popular with the nobility by a late decree prohibiting 
the importation of timber! Such was the liberty of the 
Press in the days of William Pitt." The facts were worse 


than Robinson remembered: there were three prisoners 
— John Vint, the printer; George Ross, the publisher; 
and John Parry, the proprietor of the Courier. Parry 
was sentenced to six months in prison and fined £100; 
Vint and Ross were each sentenced to one month in 
prison. The libellous paragraph, which the Courier had 
merely reprinted from the Caledonian Mercury, stated 
that the Emperor had prohibited not the “importa- 
tion," but the "exportation" of timber (Howell xxvi 
627-42). 

3s Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge ed 
E. L. Griggs (Oxford: Clarendon 1956) 1 420. 

36 Ibid 1 417. 

37 See fn. z above. 
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others of the purest patriotism, has been slandered with the appellation of an enemy to his 
country. The following passage, we presume, will be sufficient to wipe away the injurious 
stigma, and show that an adherence to the measures of administration is not the necessary 
consequence of an ardent love for the constitution.” He then quoted the verse paragraph 
beginning, "Spare us yet awhile, / Father and God! О spare us yet awhile !?* 

Concurrently with Coleridge's September meetings, Wordsworth was endeavouring to 
have Cottle, his Bristol publisher, “transfer [his] right to the Lyrical Ballads to Mr. Johnson, 
on account of its being likely to be very advantageous to me."?* To Wordsworth's irritation 
this was not done, and when he returned from Germany in May 1799, he was greatly con- 
cerned that his “connection” with the then imprisoned publisher might have been “bro- 
ken.” In 1793 Johnson had published the first two volumes of Wordsworth's poetry, An 
Evening Walk and Descriptive Sketches," but no edition of the Lyrical Ballads bore the 
coveted imprint of Joseph Johnson, № 72, St Paul's Church-yard. 


Connecticut College 





38 Analytical Review 28 (1798) 591, reprinted in The worth: The Early Years ed Ernest de Selincourt, rev € 
Romantics Reviewed part A 1 11. Presumably Coleridge L. Shaver (Oxford: Clarendon 1967) 259. 
in London had talked about his own reputation in 40 Ibid 260. 
Stowey (see Coleridge Collected Letters 1 341—44). 41 George Harris Healey The Cornell Wordsworth 
39 The Letters of William and Dorothy Words- Collection (Ithaca: Cornell Univ Press 1957) 3. 
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Leigh Hunt and The True Sun 


A List of Reviews, August 1833 to February 1834 


I N HIS BIBLIOGRAPHY of the writings of Hazlitt and Hunt, Alexander Ire- 
land quotes a passage from Leigh Hunt's Autobiography concerning work as a reviewer for 
The True Sun from August 16 to December 26 1833: 


I received an invitation to write in the new evening paper called the True Sun. I did so; but nothing 
of what I wrote has survived, I believe; nor can | meet with the paper anywhere, to ascertain. Per- 
haps an essay or two originated in its pages, to which I cannot trace it.! 


Ireland listed Hunt’s work for this newspaper under the heading The “True Sun" Daily 
Review; a Series Of Critical Notices of New Books, Magazines, &c. Commencing 16th 
August, and ending 26th December, 1833. He went on to state that these critical notices had 
never been reprinted but that he had "cut them from the True Sun, from day to day, as they 
appeared, and has had them bound up in a couple of volumes, forming altogether about доо 
pages." 

Through a happy accident, these same bound volumes have recently been added to the 
collections of the Newberry Library, Chicago, the gift of Mr Robert Roloson of Lake Forest, 
Illinois, part of an extensive Hunt Collection brought together by his father, probably in 
the 1930s." Ireland's title is the one he himself supplied in manuscript for a made-up title page 


1 List of Writings of William Hazlitt and Leigh 
Hunt, Chronologically Arranged . . . (London: 1868) 
p 153. The quotation is from the revised edition of The 
Autobiography of Leigh Hunt (London 1860) p 376. It 
also appears in vol ш of the first edition (London 1850) 
p 221. Ireland (1810-94) was a Manchester business- 
man and publisher, a founder of the Manchester Free 
Library, a friend of Hunt, and author of the Hunt entry 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

2 We do not know more of the provenance of these 
volumes, though Richard Garnett’s biographical notice 
in the DNB does state that Ireland’s “treasured collec- 


tion” was sold in the 1880s following business reversals 
in his publishing ventures. These volumes could well 
have been included in the sale. At least two other vol- 
umes belonging to Ireland were included in the Roloson 
gift to the Newberry. These were the Report of the 
Proceedings on An Information Filed ex officio, by His 
Majesty’s Attorney General against John Hunt, and 
Leigh Hunt, Proprietors of The Examiner . . . (Stam- 
ford 1811) and Hunt’s Ultra-Crepidarius, a Satire on 
William Gifford (London 1823); the latter volume is 
now in the collections of the University of Hlinois at 
Chicago Circle. 
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of the Hunt clippings. The clippings themselves give no indication of the date of appearance 
of the individual reviews and only comparison with a microfilm copy of the British Mu- 
seum's unique run of The True Sun showed the actual dates of publication of each review 
and proved the period covered to be August 19 1833 to February 28 1834. 

Opposite this made-up title is a clipping of the notice of the True Sun reviews which 
Ireland included in his Hazlitt-Hunt bibliography together with Ireland's own manuscript 
note describing the reviews, probably written in 1868 near the time of the bibliography's 
appearance: 


It 1s not probable that any file of The True Sun 1s now to be found—except, perhaps, in the British 
Museum Library. Some years before the appearance of these notices, I was an ardent admirer of 
the writings by Leigh Hunt & William Hazhtt, & owed them a debt of gratitude for directing me to 
the study of many of our early poets & prose writers. I therefore read these criticisms, at the time 
of their appearance in the True Sun, with much interest, & carefully preserved them. Some years 
afterwards, I mentioned the fact of their preservation to Mr Hunt, with which he was much grati- 
fied. He said he was not aware of the existence of any set of them. " 
Although the reviews themselves are unsigned, each one concludes with the familiar 
printer’s hand device which was Hunt's trade mark as author of The Indicator. The series, 
entitled The True Sun Daily Review, was introduced by the paper's leader of Monday eve- 
ning, August 19 1833: 
We are proud to call the attention of our readers to the article in to-day's Paper, headed “The True 
Sun Daily Review.” We know that they will—be they readers of what class they may, be their tastes 
as various as their faces—rejoice with us in the reappearance in our columns of that old familiar 
indicative “hand,” which has dispensed so many pleasures among mankind, dug up so many fine 
truths for them, and fought so many patriotic battles—unprofitably, save to the world. We may 
claim to be pardoned for saying this, and for being proud of the friendly and active alliance of such 


a hand. 


This notice is included on the title page of Ireland's collection, but the first review, of 
Charles Cowden Clarke’s Tales from Chaucer, with Hunt's eloquent introduction to the 
series, appears out of sequence halfway through the first bound volume. Apparently Ireland 
made no attempt to mount the reviews in the order of their publication but the following 
True Sun Daily Review for August 19 1833 began the series: 


Tales from Chaucer, in prose. Designed chiefly for the use of Young Persons. By Charles Cow- 
den Clarke. Illustrated with Fourteen Wood Engravings. 12mo. pp. 323. Effingham Wilson. 

In future, the True Sun will contain a daily notice of new books, varied occasionally with criti- 
cisms upon engravings and other works of art, which are books also, to those who know how to 


^ 
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read them. The progress of knowledge has brought literature into such universal request, that 
notices of new publications have for some time past been creeping into the Newspapers. It is a sign 
of the times. It is a sign also that Newspapers would do well not to be behind-hand with the increase 
of the demand; and, accordingly, we are happy to set the example of a regular daily supply. Publish, 
Messieurs Booksellers, ever while you live! Publish, and send us your publications. You cannot do 
it too fast for us. We are enormous readers—gluttons of books; and we promise you an instant 
account of our repast. Moreover, we are conscientious readers. We do not call it reading a book, as 
Dr. Johnson did, to look at the first and last page; make himself acquainted with the author's 
opinions, rather than abilities; and criticise it accordingly, as he criticized Gray and even Milton.* 
More than half our time is past in reading: we delight in the sign of new books, and of the square 
brown paper packets that contain them; we have a sensual satisfaction in cutting them open with 
the ivory slivers of the folder; and a reputation for honesty in these matters has given us a right to 
say, that the public shall find in our review not only a quick and regular account of new books, but 
an impartial one. 

Impartial! Yes, impartial as to the abilities of the author, and we hope as to his intentions. 
That sort of impartiality which agrees with every body, 1s expected of nobody; much less of re- 
viewers and politicians; but we can exhibit that sort of honest and gentlemanly impartiality which 
all reviewers might possess, and some so flagrantly violate. We venture to add, that we have shewn 
it, ın these as well as other pages. Wordsworth, a Tory Poet, however cheap we hold his politics, 
we look upon as the best abstract poet of the age; and we treat him as such. We never denied wit 
to CANNING, whom we held to be in a false position in all other respects; nor greatness as a novelist 
to Walter Scott, though he appeared to us as a poor reasoner as a politician. The ablest of our 
evening contemporaries is a Tory Paper, the Standard. Do we fight the less with the side he advo- 
cates, because we think so? Or do we the less think so, because we fight with that side? Not a jot; 
—no more than we should refuse to think a man handsome or strong, because we differed with him, 
or that the flowers that grew in his garden were not like other pinks and violets. To know the 
strength of our enemies, 1s a part of the knowledge of war. To love truth and talent for their own 
sakes, is to cultivate the separation of right from wrong, and the qualities that shall ultimately be 
the salvation of all men. 

Come then, books of all sorts, Tory, Whig, and Radical. If the Tory contain wit and talent 
mixed up with their errors, we shall say so, albeit the very fact perhaps shall make us so far the more 
enraged with the authors, that we shall feel inclined to throw them back at their heads. If the Whig 
contain any energy or sincerity, we shall acknowledge that. And we need not say, how happy we 
shall be to do justice to the rising genius of our friends the Radicals. If a book, otherwise full of 
faults, contain any thing good, we hope we shall not miss it. If it contain nothing but faults, Heaven 
help us; and hinder the author from turning reviewer himself! 


+ Johnson, in criticising Milton's fragment of a his- was in the habit of laughing at anybody who said he 
tory of England, showed that he had not read the second had read a book through. He was a great man; but 
page of it. He accuses the author of a fault, which the conscientious criticism was not a part of his greatness. 
perusal of that page would have disproved. The doctor [Hunts note] 
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The remainder is a fairly charitable review of Clarke's Tales of Chaucer as a good introduc- 
tion to the young reader. 

As the following list will show, Hunt's subject matter was not confined to the politics of 
Tory, Whig, and Radical nor was it exclusively literary. These reviews show constant atten- 
tion to the latest collections of engravings as well as such diverse subjects as dendrology, 
dentistry, gardening, optometry, and demography. There are several combined reviews of 
the recent monthly magazines. : 

As to Hunt’s suggestion in his Autobiography that an essay or two may have originated 
in the pages of The True Sun, I have found only the well-known essay entitled “The Towns- 
man, No. r” which appeared in The True Sun on September 6 1833, but which in actuality 
was first published in the Weekly True Sun on September 1. There may be others but, like 
Hunt himself, I have not been able to trace them. 

Again and again throughout these reviews his earnest concern for human justice and 
decency reappears. His August 20 1833 review of the Public and Private Life of Mrs. Jordan, 
with Portraits of the Fitzclarence Family, œc., for example, is an attack on hypocritical 
moralizing on Mrs Jordan and on illegitimacy, including a long list of the illicit matrimonial 
connexions of English sovereigns and ending with this plea for more humane treatment of 
women: 


Of all the honest books wanted by mankind, to settle a world of questions respecting which it 
is only mooting ninth and tenth-rate points at present, and all to no purpose, is one that should be 
written by some true and benevolent philosopher, after a life of observation, on the intercourse of 
the sexes. And of all the things of which the male portion of mankind ought to be ashamed, ın the 
meanwhile, is the horrible chance of suffering, privation, and loss of character, to which they, the 
lawgivers and the boasters of manliness, can have the face to subject their weaker and tenderer 
friends. 

Let them burn their laws, in God's name, and begin afresh. 


The next day's review of Old Bailey Experience.— Criminal Jurisprudence, and the Ac- 
tual Working of our Penal Code of Laws is also concerned with the treatment of women. 
After an ironic attack on the style of the author, Thomas Wontner, Hunt discusses the 
book's schemes for penal reform and suggests others of his own: 


Primogeniture must go,—even at some hazard to the pretended nerves of fine ladies, who are either 
prostitutes themselves of another sort (for it is well known what the upper ranks are), or whose 
pride of virtue is founded upon the sacrifice of a horrible number of her sister human beings to the 
legislating sex.—1t ıs calculated that a sixth part of the female inhabitants of the metropolis are 
prostitutes! We are sorry to see that a man so humane and discerning as our author falls in with the 
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polite-vulgar opinion, that this horrible sacrifice is necessary. Necessary to what? To the conscience 
and pride of some; or to the happiness of all? Did it never strike him, that there must be something 
questionable, or anomalous, or in some way or other but partially understood, in a virtue which 
requires support from the neighbourhood and misery of a vice? We heartily agree with him in 
thinking, if prostitution there must be, that a system more under the surveillance of government, 
as in other countries, would be better than the one which now shocks every foreigner who visits us, 
. and tends to degrade every Englishman. But a wiser and kinder age will see farther than thar. 
(The True Sun August 21 1833) 


C? A final example of Hunt’s style, his biting criticism, and his humane radicalism is his 
composite review, published on August 28 1833, of a handful of religious and devotional 
works. ' 


THE TRUE SUN DAILY REVIEW. 


In the shoal of publications which have come upon our table, even in this stagnant part of the 
book-season, the subject of the greater number is religious. There is no country which puts forth 
such a heap of religious books as England. The reason is, that what with our climate, our dictatorial 
wars, our taxes the consequences thereof, our too great wealth among the few, and our horrible 
poverty of the many, we are the most uneasy people in Christendom; and make such a bad business 
of this world, that we must needs look more than others for consolation in the next. The worst of it 
is, we cannot get rid of our spleen and our propensity to dictate, even there; and hence some of us 
have very extraordinary notions of a next world, and very injurious to the character of a God of 
love and justice. Here for instance is a book entitled 
Letters to a Friend, intended to Relieve the Difficulties of an Anxious Enquirer under Serious Im- 
pressions on the Subjects of Conversion and Salvation. By tbe late Rev. Thomas Charlton Henry, 
D.D., of Charleston, South Carolina. With Memoirs of the Author, Сс. Second reprint from the 
American Edition. x2mo. рр. 352. Jackson and Walford. 

This is a Calvinistic book; and the author’s mode of relieving people from their anxieties, for 
which they ought to go to the doctor and purify their bile, is by frightening them out of their wits, 
and representing the Deity as an arbitrary tyrant, who takes likings to a few for no reason, and 
eternally condemns and will punish the many whom he has created. Of all the absurdities that ever 
entered the fanciful heads of sick men, this is the most preposterous; yet here is a man, not very 
profound indeed, but of reflection and education, and of good character (far better than he has 
given his own Deity), who spends a whole life in inoculating people with this doctrine, and then 
trying to give what plasters to it he can of miserable consolation ;— miserable, because the best- 
natured of them feel that they ought not to be easy when they get it, seeing the dreadful majority of 
fellow-creatures that are not to have it. Under such doctrines, the dull and hard-hearted stand 
pretty firm, and the sanguine by dint of nature's kindlier spirits, manage to go on pretty much as 
usual; but the gentle are shaken like reeds, and many lose their senses. Cowper was an instance. 
With regard to the teachers, nine tenths of the secret why they can bear to preach such doctrines, 1s 
the love of dictation, and the result which the effect makes to their self-love and importance. Dr. 
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Henry, on his death-bed, alluding to his church, said, “I have had that church dear to me, very dear; 
I am afraid 1 have loved tt too much.” He meant, that he had thought of it, and of himself in con- 
nexion with ıt, more than the love of God. And for many reasons, we have no doubt he spoke truth. 


Spiritual Characteristics. A Sale of Curates by Public Auction, disposed of in consequence of the 
Clergy Resident Act; witb the Probable Consequences of tbat Law; in tbe Similitude of a Dream. 
By the late Rev. Rowland Hill, an Old Observer. 12mo. pp. 136. Simpkin and Marshall. 

This is a much pleasanter book than the former. Rowland Hill was not of the most fiery order 
of Methodists. His notion of the next world was fiery enough, but he had a handsomer opinion of 
good works than the others; and thought and hoped, that although the chances were very terrible 
for God's creatures, there were divers ways of getting into his favour. In a word, he was a good- 
natured, easy man, of a pleasant blood, bred up in comfort, and not disposed too much to frighten 
others or be frightened himself, but rather to chat people into salvation, and give “seriously” a right 
to smile. We dare say this book gives a good idea of his style in the pulpit. It is like a bit of John Bun- 
yan in good humour, and better bred. In fact, it is really a laughing satire upon the corruptions of 
the church establishment. The sensualists among our clergy, the rapacious, the stupid, the foppish, 
the intolerant, the indifferent, the infidel, the jovial and fox-hunting, &c. are passed in review 
before an anctioneer [sic] under the names of Flesh-and-blood, Skinflint, Lead-head, Giddy, Dr. 
Sacheverel (a descendant of the shallow Tory of that name), Prettyman, Sceptic, Jack Wildman, 
&c., and are recommended to more fitting situations; as, one to that of a dancing-master, another 
to that of a game-keeper, another, a player, and so on. n 


Hore Sabbattice; or an Attempt to Correct certain Superstitious and Vulgar Errors respecting the 
Sabbath. By Godfrey Higgins, Esq. Second Edition, with a large Appendix, 8vo. pp. 108. Rowland 
Hunter. 

A little book full of curious reading and argument, proving that the observation of the Sabbath 
is not obligatory upon Christians. Such an abundance of evidence 1s hardly necessary at this time 
of day; yet it will serve to give confidence to timid reasoners, and will repay the perusal of all who 
are fond of enquiring into such matters. It is astonishing how fond the theological world have been 
of quoting all the dark and threatening and conflicting matters out of St. Paul and others, and how 
seldom, in comparison, they make use of their loving, and really Christian doctrines, especially that 
of charity, and the fine text which says, “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” A day of rest, 
one day in the week, is a divine thing. God grant the world may never lose ıt; nor Mammon take it 
out of their hands. But a superstitious, uneasy, unsocial, formality-stricken observance of it is one 
thing, and a proper, thankful, cheerful enjoyment, neither tied up from work, if necessary, nor for- 
getting to rest and recreate itself, if possible, another. A dull observance of the Sabbath 18 peculiar 
to a small part of the Protestant world, ourselves especially. The Catholics on the Continent are at 
once more devout than our church is in the morning, and more lively in the evening. They never 
dream of paying heaven the bad compliment of being melancholy and stupid, because they have 
been religious. They walk and amuse themselves, and go to the theatre, —thus paying it the better 
compliment of concluding that it wishes them to be happy. 
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These examples are given as representative of the reviewing work which Hunt was doing 
at that period of his life. There is much more which would repay further study by scholars 


interested in Hunt and his period. 


A LIST OF REVIEWS 


Ireland's bibliography of 1868 gave a lengthy list of the subjects of some of the reviews in The True 
Sun. The following list gives the titles of all books reviewed, as listed in The True Sun, the date of 
the appearance of each review, and the publisher. The details of format and pagination, sporadi- 
cally given in the newspaper, have been omitted from this list. 


Aug 19 1833 

Tales from Chaucer, in prose. Designed 
chiefly for the use of Young Persons. By 
Charles Cowden Clarke. Effingham Wilson. 


Aug 20 1833 

Public and Private Life of Mrs. Jordan, with 
Portraits of the Fitzclarence Family, @c. 
Duncombe. 


Aug 21 1833 

Old Bailey Experience.— Criminal 
Jurisprudence, and the Actual Working of our 
Penal Code of Laws. Also an Essay on Prison 
Discipline . . . [by Thomas Wontner]. Fraser. 
Aug 22 1833 

My Sketch-Book. George Cruikshank.— 
No. 2. Tilt. 

The Entire Works of Robert Burns, with an 
Account of bis Life, and a Criticism of his 


Writings, Gc, Cc. By James Currie, М.р. ... 


Allan Bell. 

Diamond Bible, with Notes Explanatory 
and Practical, by tbe Rev. H. Stebbing, 
A.M.M.R.S.L., with Engravings from tbe Old 
Masters . . . Allan Bell. 

National Views of London and its Environs, 
embracing tbeir Antiquities, Modern 
Improvements, @c.@c. .. . No. 26. Allan Bell. 
Aug 23 1833 

The Poems of William Drummond, of 


Hawthornden; with Life. By Peter Cunning- 
ham. . . . Cochrane and M’Crone. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Patagonia and 
Terra del Fuego through tbe Straits of 
Magellan, in bis Majesty's ships Adventure 
and Beagle, т 1826 and 1827. By John 
Macdonall, R.N. Renshaw and Rush. 

Improvement; or a Visit to Grandmamma. 
By Mrs. Henry Baily, Author of Employment, 
a Tale; and Tales of the Heath. Arnold. 

Rose Sidney, an interesting Tale for the 
Amusement and Instruction of Youtbful 
Minds. By a Lady. Arnold. 

Tales for Winter Evenings, expressly 
written and adapted for tbe Instruction and 
Amusement of Youtbful Minds. Arnold. 


Aug 24 1833 (not clear from microfilm 
whether this 1s correct date) 

The Railway Companion; describing an 
Excursio a ong [sic] the Liverpool Line, accom- 
panted with a succinct and popular History of 
the Rise and Progress of Railroads.... By а 
Tourist. Wilson, Fraser. 

The Working Man's Political Companion. 
Containing the Rights of Man, Common 
Sense, Dissertation on First Principles of 
Government, Agrarian Justice, Decline and 
Fall of the English System of Finance.—By 
Thomas Paine. Watson. 
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Aug 26 1833 

Major's Cabinet Gallery of Pictures. Nos. 
IO, IX, and 12. 
Aug 27 1833 

William Howitt's Vindication of bis 
“History of Priestcraft," against the Attack on 
Archdeacon Wilkins. Second Edition. E. 
Wilson. 


Aug 28 1833 

Letters to a Friend, intended to Relieve the 
Difficulties of an Anxious Enquirer under 
Serious Impressions on the Subjects of Con- 
version and Salvation. By the late Rev. 
Thomas Charlton Henry, D.D., of Charleston, 
South Carolina. With Memoirs of the Author, 
ec, Second reprint from the American 
Edition. Jackson and Walford. 

Spiritual Characteristics. A Sale of Curates 
by Public Auction, disposed of in consequence 
of the Clergy Resident Act; with the Probable 
Consequences of that Law; m the Similitude of 
a Dream. By the late Rev. Rowland Hill, an 
Old Observer. Simpkin and Marshall. 

Hore Sabbattice ; or an Attempt to Correct 
Certain Superstitious and Vulgar Errors 
respecting the Sabbath. By Godfrey Higgins, 
Esq. Second Edition . . . Rowland Hunter. 
Aug 29 1833 

The Morbid Anatomy of some of tbe Most 
Important Parts of tbe Human Body. By 
Mattbew Baillie, M.D., R.F.S. L. and Е. 
Eighth Edition. Cox—Portwine. 


How to Live in Prison, and tbe Cheapest Way 


of Getting Out. By a Collegian. Strange. 

A Letter to Sir Henry Steuart, Bart., on the 
Improvement of the Quality of Timber, to be 
effected by the High Cultwation and Quick 
Growth of Forest Trees, in Reply to Certain 
Passages in bis "Planter's Guide.” By С. 
Witbers. Longman. 
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The Colones : treating of their Value 
generally—of the lonian Islands in particular 
—the Importance of the Latter in War and 
Commerce—as regards Russian Policy—tbeir 
Finances—why an Expense to Great Britain— 
detailed Proofs that they ought not to be so— 
Turkish Government—Battle of Navarino— 
Al: Pacha—Sir Thomas Maitland—Strictures 
on the Administration of Sir Frederick Adam. 
By Colonel Charles James Napier, C.B. 
Boone. 


Aug 30 1833 

Remarks on the Foreign Policy of England 
as regards Portugal and Greece. By James 
Conolly, Esq. Miller. 

The Dying Penitent, or the Last Confession. 
A Poem, by Isaac Bass. Northcroft. 

The Musical Cyclopedia, Бете a Collec- 
tion of the most approved English, Scottish, 
and Irish Songs; with appropriate Music. 
Conducted by a Number of Gentlemen 
Amateurs. Part П. Allan Bell. 


Aug 31 1833 

Harrington, and Thoughts on Bores. By 
Marta Edgeworth. (Seventeenth Volume of the 
Ornamented Edition of Miss Edgeworth’s 
Tales and Novels.) Baldwin and Cradock. 


Sept 2. 1833 

The Civil, Ecclesiastical, Literary, Commer- 
cial, and Miscellaneous History of Leeds, 
Bradford, Wakefield, Dewsbury, Otley, and 
the district witbin ten miles of Leeds. By 
Edward Parsons, Jun. Vol. 1. Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co. 

A General View of the United States of 
America. With an Appendix containing the 
Constitution, the Tariff of Duties, the Laws 
of Patents and Copyrights, Фс. cc. Rich. 
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Sept 2 1833 

Illustrations of tbe Poetical Works of Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. Part I. Tilt. 

The Gallery of the Graces, &c.cvc. Part 6. 
Tilt. 


Sept 4 1833 

The Prospects of the Nation in regard to the 
National Gallery: including a Reply to Mr. 
Wilkins, the Architect to the “Intended 
Buildings ;” ... and Suggestions for the 
Permanent Establishment of the Future Seat 
of the Arts in Great Britain. By Charles Purser, 
Architect. Cochrane and M’Crone, Effingham 
Wilson. 

The Teeth, in relation to Beauty, Voice, and 
Health ; being the result of Twenty Years’ 
Practical Experience and Assiduous Study to 
produce the full Development and perfect 
Regularity of those Essential Organs. By John 
Nicholles, Surgeon—Dentist. Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 

The Note-Book of a Country Clergyman. 
Seeley and Burnside. 

Memoir of Felix Neff, Pastor of the High 
Alps; and of bis Labours among the French 
Protestants of Dauphiné, a Remnant of the 
Primitive Christians of Gaul. By William 
Stephen Gilly, D.D., Prebendary of Durham, 
and Vicar of Norbam. Third Edition. 
Rivingtons. 


Sept 5 1833 

A Glance at the Magazines: reviews issues 
of the New Monthly Magazine, The Monthly 
Reposttory, and the Asiatic Journal. 


Sept 6 1833 

А Glance at the Magazines (concluded from 
yesterday): reviews issues of Fraser's, 
Alexander’s East India Magazine. . . , Maga- 
zine of the Beau Monde ... , The Metro- 
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politan, Tait, Lady's Magazine and Museum, 
and Jobnstone's Edinburgh Magazine. 

This issue also includes “The Townsman” No. 1, re- 
printed from the Weekly True Sun (Sept т 1833). The 
essay is also reprinted in Leigh Hunt's Literary Criti- 
asm ed L H. and C. W. Houtchens (NY: Columbia 
Univ Press 1956) 457-60. 


Sept 7 1833 

Biographia Borealis; or, Lives of Distin- 
guished Northerns. By Hartley Coleridge. 
Whitaker, Treacher, and Co. 

Poems by Hartley Coleridge. Baldwin and 
Cradock. 


Sept то 1833 

Biographia Borealis (concluded from 
Sept 7) 

Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of Byron. 
Part 17. Tilt. 

Memorials of Oxford. Historical and 
Descriptive Accounts of the Colleges, Halls, 
Churches, and other Public Buildings; edited 
by the Rev. James Ingram, D.D., President of 
Trinity College . . . . Tilt. 

Lo Studio, No. 7. Lawrence and Company. 


Sept II 1833 

Journals of several Expeditions made in 
Western Australia, during the years 1829, 30, 
31, and 32, under the Sanction of the Gover- 
nor, Sir James Stirling ; containing the latest 
authentic Information relative to that Country. 
Accompanied by a Map. 

The Animal Kingdom, arranged according 
to its organization, serving as a Foundation 
for the Natural History of Animals, and an 
Introduction to Comparative Anatomy, by 
Baron Cuvier . . . . Henderson. 

An Address to the Subscribers to the 
Windsor and Eton Public Library and Reading 
Room. Delivered at the First General Meeting 
of the Subscribers, held at the Christopher Inn, 
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Eton, on Tuesday, 29th Jan., 1833. By Sir 
J.F.W. Herschel, K.G.H., President of the 
Institution. Smith and Elder. 

Political and other Poems (To be continued 
Monthly) By Charles Cole, a London 
Mechanic. No. I. Strange— Cowie— Purkis. 


Sept 12 1833 

A Peep into Alfred Crowquill's Folto. 
E. Wilson. 

Burlesque Illustrations of Popular Autbors. 
By — Dank, Esq. No. x. William Tell, by J. 
Sheridan Knowles, Esq. National Library 
Press. 

The Fenwickian System; or, Guide for 
Teaching and Learning the French Language. 
То which is annexed a Dwiston of Labour, by 
Lessons of One Hour and a Half to Two, by 
which Infants may obtain a Complete 
Proficiency in less than One Year, and Adults 
in a Few Weeks. By Monsieur Louts Fenwtck 
de Porquet . . . . Second Edition. De Porquet 
and Cooper. 

De Porquet's Parisian Grammar (for 
Beginners). Partly framed upon tbe Plans of 
Le Tellier, Noel, and Chapsal. Third Edition. 
De Porquet and Cooper. 

Le Tresor de l'Ecolier Francais; or the Art 
of Translating English into French at Sight. 
By the Same. De Porquet and Cooper. 


Sept 13 1833 

Mr. Roebuck’s Speech on National Educa- 
tion, delivered in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday the 30th day of July, 1833, extracted 
from the Morning Chronicle of July 31. 
(Printed at Bath by Samuel Gibbs; there 
should have been added the name of a Lon- 
don publisher). 

Notes on the Present State and Prospects of 
Soctety in New South Wales; with an His- 
torical, Statistical and Topographical Account 
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of Manilla and Singapore. By Alick Osborne, 
Surgeon, Royal Navy. Cross. 


Sept 14 1833 

Benson Powlett: or, the French in Moscow. 
2 vols. Newman and Co. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton: to 
which is prefixed a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. By Henry William Dewhurst, Esq., 
Surgeon .... Magnet Edition. Clark. 


Sept 16 1833 

National Views of London and tts 
Environs; embracing their Antiquities, 
Modern Improvements, @с., from Original 
Drawings by eminent Artists . . . Allan Bell. 

An Explanation of tbe Nature and Use of 
Woodley's Patent Time-piece, made after the 
Duwine System of the Universe, as given by the 
Omnipotent Jab Jehovah. Printed by Bedford 
and Robins. (No Publisher's name.) 

The Children of God, or the Religion of 
Jesus reconciled with Philosophy. Written 
originally in French, by James de Laurence. 
Brooks. 


Sept 17 1833 

Northcroft’s Parliamentary Chronicle; 
embracing Impartial and Authentic Reports of 
all the Speeches delwered in Both Houses; the 
Vartous Petitions presented; and the Divisions 
on all the Important Questions brought 
forward during the First Session of the 
Reformed Parliament. Northcroft 

Pindar in English Verse. By the Rev. Henry 
Francis Cary, A.M. Moxon. 


Sept 18 1833 

The Russian Catechism: with Explanatory 
Notes. By Authority. E. Wilson. 

The House Tax defended, and the Cause of 
the Working Classes advocated; with general 
Observations on Taxation and Political 
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Economy. Second Edition: with much 
additional matter relative to Machinery, in 
connection with the general subject. By John 
Volckman. E. Wilson. 

The Cottage Gardener: being a Sketch of 
Useful Gardening, designed for the Use of the 
Labouring Cottagers of England. By Thomas 
Poynter, of North End, Fulham. Johnston— 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


Sept 19 1833 

The Headsman, or the Abbaye des 
Vignerons. A Tale by the Author of the 
“Bravo,” @'с.@'с. Three vols. Bentley. 


Sept 20 1833 

Engravings from the Works of the late 
Henry Lwerseege, Part 6. Moon, Boys, and 
Graves. 

The Visitation; or, Dialogues between a 
Quaker and Churchwarden, and the Revds. 
Messrs. Nimrod, Tally-ho, Mars, Ignorance, 
Intemperance, Blindman, and Dr. Bonner. 
Fourth Edition . . . Simpkin and Marshall. 

L’Echo de Paris: A Selection of Familiar 
Phrases, which a Pupil would datly hear said 
around him, if he were living among French 
People. By M.A.P. Lepage, Professor of the 
French Language in London. E. Wilson. 

A System of Arithmetic, witb the Principles 
of Logarithms; compiled for the Merchant 
Tatlors’ School. Smith and Elder. 

The Dublin Penny Journal. Part x4. For 


Aug. 1833. 

The German Muse, the Worth of Women, 
and the Song of the Bell, of Frederick Von 
Schiller. Arranged for the use of bis Pupils, by 
Baron Fubeck, Professor of the German 
Language and Literature. A. Schloss. 


Sept 21 1833 
Stories of Waterloo (3xst No. of the 
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“Standard Novels") Bentley. 

Finden's Gallery of the Graces; a Series of 
Portrait Illustrations of the most distinguished 
Poet and Prose Writers of Great Britain. 
Engraved under the Superintendence of W. 
and E. Finden, from Paintings designed 
expressly for this Work by the most eminent 
Artists. Part 7. Tilt. 


Sept 23 1833 
The Autobiography of John Galt. Two 
vols. Cochrane and M’Crone. 


Sept 24 1833 

The Autobiography of John Galt 
(Second Notice.) 

Ormond, by Maria Edgeworth. Baldwin 
and Cradock. 


Sept 25 1833 

Dendrology; in which are Facts, Experi- 
ments, and Observations, demonstrating that 
Trees and Vegetables derive their Nutriment 
independently of the Earth; and also Observa- 
tions on Decay and Defect in Trees, together 
with a Better Method of Pruning.—By John 
Wallis, Timber Surveyor, Belvidere Road, 
Westminster Bridge Road, Lambeth. Berger. 


Sept 28 1833 
The Modern Cymon; from the “Jean” of 
С. Paul de Kock. 2 vols. Marston and Co, 


Sept 30 1833 

The Duchess of Berri in La Vendée; com- 
prising a Narrative of her Adventures, with 
her Private Papers and Secret Correspondence. 
By General Dermoncourt, who arrested her 
Royal Highness at Nantes . . . Bull and 
Cherton. 


Oct 1 1833 
Spectaclaeania; or the Sight restored, 
assisted, and preserved by the use of 
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Spectacles; with Suggestions to Spectacle- 
wearers and others as to their Choice and 
Equitable Prices . . . By J. T. Hudson, Opti- 
сап and Spectacle-maker . . . . Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

Perkins’s Cryptography; or the Most 
Concise System of Short-hand. Hurst. 

A Treatise on Haberdashery and Hostery, 
including the Manchester, Scotch, Silk, and 
Woollen Departments . . . . Hurst. 


Oct 2 1833 
Major's Cabinet Gallery. Vol. II. No. 2. 


Oct 3 1833 

A Glance at the Magazines: brief reviews of 
issues of the Lady's Magazine and Museum, 
the Monthly, the New Monthly, the Monthly 
Repository; continued on Oct 4 with reviews 
of the Astatic Journal and Blackwood; 
continued on Oct 5, with reviews of Sporting 
Magazine, Fraser, Tait's, Beau Monde, Court 
Magazine, Cobbett's Magazine, The Horti- 
cultural Journal and Florist's Register, and 
Johnstone’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Oct 7 1833 

Reviews of the Nautical Magazine and 
Arnold’s Magazine of the Fine Arts. 

Illustrations to the Poetical Works of Sir 
Walter Scott, Part 2. Tilt. 

Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of Byron. 
Murray, Tilt. 


Oct 8 1833 

On the Natural and Mathematical Laws 
concerning Population, Vitality, and Mor- 
tality ;—the Modifications which the Law of 
Mortality receives, when referred to different 
Classes of People;—and generally the Move- 
ments of Population in its Progress of Re- 
newal; with Tables of Mortality applicable to 
Fave Classes of Each Sex .... By Francis 
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Corbaux ....F. Corbaux, Hercules-buildings, 
Lambeth. 
Oct 9 1833 


A Key to the Classtcal Pronunciation of 
Greek, Latin, and Scripture Names .... By 
Jobn Walker ... With an Explanation of tbe 
Proper Names— Critical Notes—and other 
Important Emendations by {Бе Rev. W. 
Trollope, M.A. . . . Fisher, Sou, and Jackson. 

Burlesque Illustrations of Popular Autbors, 
by ---- Dank, Esq. Virginius, by J. S. Knowles. 
National Library-office. 

The Comic Magazine, Fourth Series, No. 
19. With 16 Engravings by —— Dank, Esq. 
National Library-office. 


The Comic Scrap-Book, by Seymour and 
——— Dank, Esq. National Library-office. 


Oct то 1833 

Tbe Odes of Anacreon. By James Usber. 
Smith and Elder, Setchel. 

The “Signs of the Times." By Thomas 
Macconnell, Esq., . . . Second Edition en- 
larged. E. Wilson. 


Oct 12 1833 
Illustrations of Friendship’s Offering. 
Smith and Elder. 


Oct 14 1833 

A History and Description of Modern 
Wines. By Cyrus Redding. Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Arnot. 


Oct 15 1833 

Twenty Minutes’ Advice on the Eyes, and 
Means of Preserving the Sight ; the first Signs 
of Weakness and Decay, together with the 
Right Time for using Glasses, and the Choice 
of them. By a Retired Oculist . . . . Kidd. 

Observations on the Injurious Tendency of 
Extreme Depletion in Inflammatory Disorders, 
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with Remarks on the Remedial Agency of the 
Vapour Bath, in Acute and Chronic Diseases. 
Illustrated by Cases. By EDWARD DANIELL, 
Surgeon. Steill. 

The Nature and Treatment of the Epidemic 
Cholera; with Instructions for the Suppression 
and Prevention of the Disease. By ROBERT 
VENABLES, A.M. Second Edition. Portwine; 
Cox. 


Oct 16 1833 

The Oriental Annual, or Scenes їп India; 
comprising Twenty-five Engravings from 
Original Drawings by William Daniell, R.A., 
and a Descriptive Account by the Rev. Robert 
Caunter, B.D. Bull. 


Oct 17 1833 
The Amulet. Edited by S.C. Hall. Westley 
and Davis. 


Oct 21 1833 

A Sketch of the Life of C. Eulenstem, the 
celebrated Performer on the Jew’s Harp. 
Welsh. 


Oct 22 1833 

The Juvenile Forget-me-not. Edited by Mrs. 
S. C. Hall. Ackerman and Co.; Westley and 
Davis. 

Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap-book, 1834. 
Fisher and Jackson. 


Oct 23 1833 
Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap-book 
(concluded from yesterday.) 


Oct 24 1833 ` 

History of Arabia, Ancient and Modern: 
containing a Description of the Country— An 
Account of its Inhabitants, Antiquities, 
Political Condition, and Early Commerce— 
the Life and Religion of Mohammed . . . and 
a Comprebensive View of its Natural History. 
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By Andrew Crichton. Two Volumes. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 


Oct 26 1833 

A New View of Insanity ; in which 15 set 
forth the present Mismanagement of Public 
and Private Madhouses, all the Late and 
Existing Defects of New Bethlem; with some 
Suggestions towards a New Remedy for that 
almost Universal Disorder of the Human 
Race. By Richard Carlile. Carlile. 


Oct 29 1833 

The Future Accession of Good Men of All 
Climes to Christianity, and their Final 
Congregation т Heaven. A Sermon on Occa- 
sion of the Lamented Death of the Rajah 
Rammobun Roy, preached at the New 
Gravel-Pit Meeting, Hackney, on Sunday, 
October 6, 1833. With a Biographical Sketch 
of this distinguished Oriental Reformer. By 
Robert Aspland. Rowland Hunter. 


Oct 30 1833 
The Literary Souvenir. Edited by Alaric A. 
Watts. Longman and Co. 


Oct 31 1833 

A Glance at the Magazines: covers issues of 
Edinburgh Magazine, Cobbett’s Literary 
Magazine; continued on Tuesday, Nov 5 with 
reviews of Tait, Blackwood, and The Sketcher, 
No. 5. [On Nov 6 the Indicator confesses his 
inability to keep up with the magazines and 
his intention to be satisfied with extracts in 
the miscellany section of The True Sun.] 


Nov 1 1833 

The Rise, Progress, and Present State of 
Van Dieman’s Land; with Advice to Emu- 
grants. Also, a Chapter on Convicts, showing 
the Efficacy of Transportation as a Secondary 
Punishment. By Henry Walter Parker. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 
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Nov 2 1833 

A Universal, Pronouncing, and Critical 
French and English Dictionary, upon an 
entirely New Plan... By N. С. Dufief. J. and 
C. Adlard—Longman and Co.—Baldwin and 
Cradock, &c.,&c. 

Autobiographical Memoirs of Miss 
Macauley. No. I. 


Nov 4 1833 

Major’s Cabinet Gallery of Pictures. Vol. 2. 
No. 3. Major. 

Illustrations to the Poetical Works of Sir 
Walter Scott. Part 3. Tilt. 

Memorials of Oxford, @c.@c., with 
Engravings by J. Le Keux, from Origmal 
Drawings by F. Mackenzie. No. 12. Tilt. 


Nov 7 1833 

England and America. A Comparison of the 
Social and Political State of Both Nations. 
Two vols. Bentley. 


Nov 8 1833 

Memoirs of Marshall Ney. Published by bis 
Family. Illustrated with Portrait, Maps, and 
Plans. Two vols. Bull and Churton. 


Nov 9 1833 

The Animal Kingdom, cc. cc. By Baron 
Cuvier. Nos. 5 and 6. Henderson. 

Miller's Gardener's Dictionary. Ninth 
Edition. Revised and altered according to the 
latest system of Botany. No. 1. Henderson. 

A Comprehensive Dictionary of English 
Synonyms. Carpenter. 


Nov zr 1833 

The Poetical Works of John Pomfret, 
Thomas Parnell, and Thomas Yalden. In One 
Volume. (2nd vol of the Magnet Edition of 
the Poets.) Mark Clark. 


Nov 12 1833 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame. By Victor 
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Hugo. Translated by Frederick Sboberl. 
(32d vol. of the Standard Novels.) Bentley. 


Nov 14 1833 

A Practical Summary of tbe Stamp Duties, 
Alphabetically Arranged; containing the 
Duties Payable under all the Stamp Acts at 
present in Force, with the Regulations for 
their Collection, Penalties, Exemptions, Forms 
of Application to the Stamp-office, ©с. By 
John H. Brady... . Hurst. 


Nov 15 1833 
Poems. By John Galt. Cochrane and 
M’Crone. 


Nov 16 1833 

The Romance of History. England. By 
Henry Neele. With Twenty-one Illustrations, 
by Thomas Landseer. In Three Volumes. 
Vol. I. Bull and Churton. 


Nov 21 1833 

Finden’s Gallery of the Graces. Part VIII. 
Tile. 

Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of Lord 
Byron. Murray. Tilt. 


Nov 23 1833 
Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakespeare. 2d 
Series. Macbeth. Bach. 


Nov 25 1833 

Tom Cringle’s Log. Reprinted from 
Blackwood’s Magazine, with Additions and 
Corrections. 2 Vols. Blackwood. 


Nov 26 1833 

Childe Rocliffe’s Pilgrimage and other 
American Tales. By several American Authors. 
Three volumes. Newman and Co. 

Uncle Philip’s Conversations with Children 
about the Habits and the Mechanical 
Employment of Inferior Animals. With 
numerous Engravings in Wood. Tegg. 
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Nov 27 1833 

Hampden in the Nineteenth Century; or 
Colloquies on the Errors and Improvement of 
Society. Two vols. (With several designs by 
Richter, and a Portrait of Mr. Owen.) Moxon. 


Nov 29 1833 
Moments of Idleness; or a Peep into the 
World we call "Ours." Boone. 


Nov 3o 1833 

Affection's Gift. Flowers of Sacred and 
Moral Poesy. Fourth Series. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

Traits and Traditions of Portugal. Collected 
during a Residence in that Country. By Miss 
Pardoe. Two Vols. Saunders and Otley. 


Dec 3 1833 
Major’s Cabinet Gallery, Vol. IL, No. 4. 
Mayor. 


Dec 6 1833 
Dilemmas of Pride. By the Author of First 
Lové. Three Vols., Bull and Churton. 


Dec то 1833 
` Gage d'Amitié. The Northern Tourist; 

containing Seventy-three Views of Lake and 
Mountain Scenery. &c., m Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland. 
Fisher and Jackson. 

Finden’s Illustrations of Lord Byron. Part 
20. Murray, Tilt. 

Memorials of Oxford. No. 13. Tilt. 

Illustrations to the Poetical Works of Sir 
Walter Scott. Part 4. Tilt. 

Finden’s Gallery of the Graces. Part 9. Tilt. 


Dec 11 1833 

Captain Rock in Rome. Written by Himself 
in the Capital of the Christian World. Two 
vols. Andrews. 

The Principal Roots of the Latin Language; 


for the use of Schools. By James Limbrey. 
Swire. 

A Series of Anatomical Plates in Lithog- 
raphy, with References and Physiological 
Comments, illustrating the Structure of the. 
different Parts of the Human Body. Edited by 
Jones Quam, M.D.... John Taylor. 

Maxims of Sir Peter Laurie, Knight, Lord 
Mayor of London, in the Year One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty-three. 
Balne. 


Dec 12 1833 
A Glance at the Magazines: short notes on 
a large number of periodical issues. 


Dec 14 1833 

The Usurer, or the Departed Not Defunct; 
a Comedy, tn Five Acts. Robins. 

A Peep into Alfred Crowquill’s Folio. No. 2. 
Effingham Wilson. 


Dec 16, 17, and 8 had no reviews signed by 
the Indicator (there are two reviews under the 
heading “Literature”: they are almost 
certainly not by Hunt). 


Dec r9 1833 

Memorials of a Tour through some Parts of 
Greece, chiefly Poetical. By Richard 
Monckton Milnes. Moxon. 


Dec 21 1833 

The Conchologist’s Companion. By Mary 
Roberts ... . Whittaker and Co. 

The Club; or a Gray Cap for a Green Head. 
A Dialogue between a Father and Son, inter- 
spersed with Characters, containing Maxims, 
Advice, and Cautions. By James Puckle, 
М.Р... Tilt. 

Conversations of Lord Byron with the 
Countess of Blessington. Colburn. 


Leigh Hunt and The True Sun 


Dec 23 1833 


Gale Middleton, a Story of tbe Present Day. 


By the author of "Brambletye House." Three 
vols. Bentley. 

Songs of the Loire and other Poems .... 
Baldwin and Cradock. 


Dec 24 1833 
There is no “True Sun Daily Review” in 
this issue, but it does contain Hunt’s “Lord 


Byron—Allan Cunningham—and Leigh Hunt: 


Remarks on a Passage in Mr. Allan Cunning- 
ham's Critique in the Athenaeum.” 


Dec 26 1833 

Goldenthal: a Tale. By Zschokke. 
Whittaker and Co. 

Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and 
Palestine, in 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827. By R.R. 
Madden, M.D. Second Edition. Bentley. 


Dec 27 1833 

The Indicator and the Companion; a 
Miscellany for the Fields and the Fireside. 
Colburn. 


This 15 not a review but an extract, “Оп Panto- 
mimes,” from Hunt's own periodical, The Indicator. 


Dec 28 1833 
Portrait of the Rev. Arthur S. Wade. D.D., 
Rector of St. Nicholas, Warwick. Cleave. 
Grantham Church, Lincolnshire, from the 
South West. Drawn by F. Simpson, Jun., 
Engraved by J. Le Keux. 


Dec 30 1833 had no review by Indicator but 
contained a column of reviews under the title 
“Literature” (see Dec 16). 


Dec 31 1833 

Poems by Samuel Rogers. (With seventy- 
two Designs after Stothard, Turner, Flaxman, 
Callott, and Parmegiano.) Cadell. Moxon. 
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Jan x 1834 
Major's Cabinet Gallery. Vol. H., No. 5. 
Major. 


Jan 3 1834 

The Advantages of Railways with Loco- 
motive Engines, especially the London and 
Greenwich Railway or Viaduct . . . to the 
Public, the Proprietors of Property along and 
near the line of road, and the Shareholders, 
Explained. By a Proprietor. Second Edition. 
With two Maps of Road, to Greenwich and to 
Paris. Brown and Syrett. 


Jan 6 1834 

Finden’s Gallery of the Graces. Part X. Tilt. 

Illustrations of the Poetical Works of Sir 
Walter Scott. Part V. Tilt. 

Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of Lord 
Byron. Part 21. Murray. Tilt. 

Memorials of Oxford. No. 14. Tilt. 


Jan 14 1834 

The Literary Cyclopedia, or Unwersal 
Dictionary of Ideas; in which the Best ` 
Definitions, Opinions, and Allusions, of the 
Most Highly Gifted of Mankind, relating to 
all Subjects, and ın their Own Language, are 
rendered applicable to Domestic and Public 
Tuition, to Conversation, and to the General 
Purposes of Acte Life. By Thomas Dolby, . . . 
With an Original Memoir of Each Author, by 
Thomas Roscoe, Esq. (Part 1...) Berger. 

Miller's Gardener's Dictionary. No. 2. 
Henderson. 


Jan x5 1834 
Contains an untitled review of current 
magazines. 


jan 16 1834 
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Jan 17 1834 

Forty Years’ Residence in America; or, The 
Doctrine of a Particular Providence exempli- 
fied in the Life of Grant Thorburn (the 
original Lawrie Todd), Seedsman, New York. 
Written by Himself. With an Introduction, by 
Jobn Galt, Esq. Fraser. 


Jan 21 1834 

Adam, the Gardener. By Charles Cowden 
Clarke, Author of Tales in Prose, from 
Chaucer. 

The Hand-Book of Gardening, in Principle 
and Practice, for the Use of Schools and Self- 
Instruction. Written at the Request of J. S. 
Monteith, Esq. . . . By James Rennie... . 

The Book of the Seasons; or the Calendar 


of Nature. By William Howitt. Second edition. 


Bentley. 


Jan 22 1834 

The Anti-Spelling Book; a New System of 
Teaching Children to Read without Spelling. 
With an Introduction, addressed to Parents 
and Teachers. Bull and Churton. 


Jan 24 1834 
Purcell’s Sacred Music. Edited by Vincent 


Novello. Prefatory Number with Portraits, &c. 


Alfred Novello. 


Jan 25 1834 

A Catechism of Natural Philosophy, m 
which the General Doctrines of that Science 
are explained in a Popular Form... By 
George Lees, A.M. . . . Part I. Oliver and 
Boyd—Simpkin and Marshall. 

A Catechism of Botany, or Natural History 
of tbe Vegetable Kingdom. Illustrated by 
Engravings. By William Rhind . . . . Oliver 
and Boyd—Simpkin and Marshall. 

An Outline of Sacred Geography: with 
References to the Passages of Scripture in 
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which the Most Remarkable Places are 
mentioned .... By Alexander Reid... . Oliver 
and Boyd—Simpkin and Marshall. 

Jacotot's Enseignement Universel; or 
Universal Mode of Education, displayed in a 
Treatise deduced from tbe Publications of tbe 
Founder. By F.M. De Cherville, Teacher of the 
French Language. No. I. Effingham Wilson. 


Jan 29 1834 

Tbe Works of Robert Burns; witb bis Life 
by Allan Cunningham. (Vol. I., containing the 
Life, with Portrait and Vignette). Cochrane 
and M’Crone. 


Jan 30 1834 

Nine Years of an Actor's Life; Robert Dyer, 
late of the Theatres-Royal Plymouth, 
Worcester, Derby, Nottingham, Taunton, 
Barnstaple, Сс. Сс. Longman. 


Jan зг 1834 

Four Views of Church Stretton and tts 
vicinity; drawn from Nature, and on Stone. 
By T. Mason Lemtwardine. Lithographed by 
Day and Haghe. 


Feb 4 1834 
Major’s Cabinet Gallery. Vol. П. No. VI. 
Major. 


Feb 6 1834 

Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of Lord 
Byron. Part 22. Murray.— Tilt. 

Illustration of tbe Poetical Works of 
Walter Scott, Part VI. Tilt. 

Memorials of Oxford. No. x5. Oriel 
College. Tilt. 


Feb 7 1834 
A Glance at the Magazines, including issues 
of Tait, Westminster Review, and Fraser. 


Feb 8 1834 
The Parliamentary Review and Family 


Leigh Hunt and The True Sun 


Magazine. Edited by ].S. Buckingham, 
Esq. M.P. No. 35. 


Feb xo 1834 

The Magazine of Botany and Gardening, 
British and Foreign. Edited by James Rennie, 
M.A. . . . Henderson. 

Miller's Gardener Dictionary, No. 4. 
Henderson. 

Cuvier's Animal Kingdom, No. 15. 
Henderson. 


Feb тт 1834 

The Archer’s Guide; containing Full 
Instructions for the Use of that Ancient and 
Noble Instrument the Bow; . . . By an Old 
Toxophilite. Illustrated . . . Ву R. Cruikshank, 
Esq., Member of the Brompton Club of 
Archers. Hurst. 


Feb 13 1834 

The History of Switzerland, from the 
Earliest Origin to the Present Time; a Popular 
Description and Faithful Picture of the 
Gradual Rise and Progress of the Swiss 
Nation. From the German by Heinrich 
Zschokke. Effingham Wilson. 


Feb 14 1834 
The Frolics of Puck. 3 vols. Bull and 
Churton. 


Feb 15 1834 

The Sacred Musical Offering. Edited by 
Charles Н. Purday. Purday. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

The New Musical Bijou. Edited by William 
McKorkell. Cocks and Co. 


Milton S. Eisenbower Library, 
The Jobns Hopkins University 
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Feb тд 1834 

Tbe Britisb Battalion at Oporto; witb 
Adventures, Anecdotes, and Exploits, in 
Holland, at Waterloo, and in the Expedition 
to Portugal. By Corporal Knight ..”. . 
Effingham Wilson. 


Feb 20 1834 

The History of the Glove Trade, with the 
Customs connected with the Glove; to which 
are annexed some Observations on the Policy 
of the Trade between England and France, 
and its Operation on the Agricultural and 
Manufacturing Interests. By William Hull, 
jun. 


Feb 21 1834 

The Ladies’ Penny Gazette; or, Mirror of 
Fashion and Miscellany of Instruction and 
Amusement. No. LXIV. To be had of all 
Dealers in Periodicals. 


Feb 24 1834 
The Works of Robert Burns. Vol. ЇЇ. 
Cochrane and M’Crone. 


Feb 26 1834 

Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of Lord 
Byron. Part 23. Murray—Tilt. 

Finden’s Gallery of the Graces. Part XI. 


Feb 28 1834 

Curiosities of Literature. By J. D'Israeli, 
Esq., D.C.L.F.S.A. Nintb Edition, Revised. 
In Six Volumes. Vol. т. Moxon. 


NORMAN PAGE 


‘ Thomas Hardy's Forgotten Illustrators 


"Tas EDITORIAL ZEAL which in recent years has been devoted to the texts of 
certain Victorian novelists has rarely extended to a serious concern with the illustrations 
which so often accompanied their work in its original form. With the single honourable ex- 
ception of Dickens, no writer is easily available to the modern reader in a version which 
preserves the illustrator's work in a complete or satisfactory state: it is possible, for instance, 
to encounter a scrupulously edited text of Vanity Fair which omits many of Thackeray's 
illustrations and misplaces others.! Yet this is to deny to the reader an experience, based on 
an alliance of verbal and graphic art, which was enjoyed by Victorian audiences. No novelist 
has fared worse in this respect than Hardy. Although there have been some valuable studies 
of the text of his fiction in its often complex and fascinating transition from manuscript to 
magazine serial, and from serial to volume form, remarkably little attention has been paid 
to the illustrations which accompanied nearly all his work on its first appearance. The as- 
sumption seems to be that thé presence of illustrations was no more than an archaic pub- 
lishing convention, taken for granted by readers and obediently supplied by editors, and that 
the illustrations have no significant relationship to the literary work. Against this it may be 
objected that the work of Browne, Cruikshank, Stone, and others is now generally regarded 
as constituting an integral and indispensable element in the novels of Dickens ; and, although 
no one would claim that Hardy was always as fortunate as Dickens in the artistic quality of 
his illustrators, there is plenty of evidence that he resembled the earlier novelist in taking a 
keen and continuing interest in their efforts, and even, on occasion, in keeping a closer eye on 
their work in progress than was welcome. Furthermore, Hardy, unlike Dickens, was 
trained in the visual arts before he turned to literature. It seems worthwhile, therefore, at 
least to revive the names of the artists who worked for him during more than two decades, 
and to consider the work of some of them in the context of the novels in which their drawings 
appeared. 


т See Vanity Fair ed Geoffrey and Kathleen Tillotson Joan Stevens “Thackeray’s Vanity Far" Review of 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin [Riverside edition] 1963); English Literature 6 i (Jan 1965) 19-38. 
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Although Hardy’s first two published novels appeared in volume form and without il- 
lustrations, all his subsequent novels from A Pair of Blue Eyes to Jude the Obscure first saw 
publication in monthly or weekly serial form, and with only two exceptions (Two on a 
Tower and The Woodlanders) all were originally illustrated, usually with a full-page illus- 
tration accompanying each instalment. (Many of his short stories were also illustrated on 
their first appearance in magazines, but attention will here be restricted to the full-length 
novels.) The ten novels in question appeared in seven different publications, with the draw- 
ings of nine different artists, the only one to make a double appearance being George Du 
Maurier (The Hand of Etbelberta and A Laodicean). The sources and history of these il- 
lustrations may be summarized as follows: 


т A Pair of Blue Eyes. In the original serial version in Tinsley’s Magazine (Sept 1872 — July 
1873), each of the monthly numbers was accompanied by a full-page illustration by an obscure 
artist named J. A. Pasquier. Hardy himself had executed sketches for some of these, but they did 
not appear in the three-volume edition of the novel published in 1873, and have not been revived 
since. 

2 Far from the Madding Crowd. Leslie Stephen published this novel, which appeared anon- 
ymously, in the Cornhill Magazine throughout the twelve monthly issues of 1874. Each number 
contained a full-page illustration and a vignette initial by Helen Paterson, who, like Hardy, married 
(becoming Mrs William Allingham) during the course of the novel’s publication. She was still in 
her twenties at this time, and Hardy, who proclaimed his admiration for her work, was not blind to 
her personal attractions: she is the “H.P.” of his poem “The Opportunity” written many years 
later. She excelled as a water-colorist, choosing such subjects as milkmaids and rustic cottages, and 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1874. Her twelve illustrations (but not the vignette initials) sur- 
vived into the two-volume edition of 1874 and the so-called “Second Edition" of 1875 (dated 1874), 
as well as in the American editions of the novel published by Henry Holt. In the one-volume edition 
of 1877 their number was reduced to six; thereafter they disappeared. 

. 3 Tbe Hand of Etbelberta. Like its predecessor, this novel first appeared serially in the Corn- 
bill, from July 1875 to May 1876, with eleven illustrations and eleven vignette initials by George 
Du Maurier. The illustrations reappeared in the two-volume edition of 1876, were cut to six in the 
one-volume edition of the following year, and then were seen no more. 

4 Tbe Return of the Natıve. The serial version in Belgravia (Jan — Dec 1878) contained twelve 
illustrations by Arthur Hopkins, an artist who exhibited regularly at the Royal Academy beginning 
ın 1872, and who received some detailed advice from Hardy in relation to this assignment.? The 
illustrations did not survive in any of the subsequent editions. 


2 For relevant quotations from the Hardy-Hopkins p25) a portion of a letter from Hardy to Hopkins which 
correspondence, see Richard L, Purdy's indispensable includes careful sketches of a mummer's staff and of 
Thomas Hardy: A Bibliographical Study (London: three styles of smock frock. 

Oxford Оту Press 1954) 25—26. Purdy reproduces (opp 
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5 Tbe Trumpet-Major. Similarly, John Collier’s thirty-two illustrations (five of them full- 
page) for this novel went no further than their appearance in the serial version in Good Words, 
which ran from January to December 1880. Collier, born in 1850, was a pupil of Alma-Tadema and 
became known as a portrait-painter; like Hopkins, he enjoyed the benefit of sketches as well as 
verbal advice offered by the novelist. 

6 A Laodicean. Ах Hardy's suggestion, Du Maurier was again asked to illustrate this novel, 
which first appeared serially in the new European edition of Harper's Montbly (Dec 1880 — Dec 
1881). Du Maurier's.thirteen illustrations reappeared, with minor modifications, in the American 
edition of Harper's, but are not in the three-volume edition of 1881. 

7 The Mayor of Casterbridge. This novel was serialized in the weekly Graphic from January 
2 to May 15 1886, with twenty illustrations by Robert Barnes. (Six of the original drawings are in 
the Dorset County Museum.) They made no appearance in subsequent editions of the novel. 

8 Tess of the D'Urbervilles. This also appeared in the Graphic, with twenty-four illustrations 
by Hubert Herkomer (later Sir Hubert von Herkomer) and three of his pupils. The artist was born 
in Bavaria, settled in England as a child, and worked as an illustrator for the Graphic from 1870. 
He later achieved considerable success as a painter, became Slade Professor at Oxford, was knighted, 
and appears in the Dictionary of National Biography. He painted Hardy's portrait in 1908.? Six of 
the illustrations were by Herkomer; two of his original drawings hang ш the Dorset County Mu- 
seum. When Tess appeared in three volumes in 1891, it was unillustrated. 

9 Tbe Well-Beloved. 'This novel appeared in twelve weekly instalments in the Illustrated 
London News (Oct x — Dec 17 1892), with twenty-four illustrations by Walter Paget, who also 
illustrated novels by Scott and Stevenson. When the novel was rewritten for publication in volume 
form in 1897, Paget's work was not included. 

то Jude the Obscure. Like the earlier A Laodicean, Hardy's last novel appeared serially in 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine (Dec 1894 — Nov 1895). Twelve illustrations by W. Hatherell, 
who had been exhibiting in London since 1879, were included; but, although the novelist admired 
them greatly, they never reappeared. 


The brief career of the Hardy illustrations is now, in its outlines, sufficiently clear. In 
eight of the ten cases in question, the illustrations which accompanied the serial version went 
no further; in the remaining instances, their existence was prolonged only temporarily. It 
seems undeniable that the fate of the illustrations is one which Hardy himself must have 
regretted; and, although the illustrating of serialized fiction was a publishing convention 
rather than a deliberate choice made by the novelist, he made no secret of his respect for the 
work of at least some of his artists, going so far as to hang several of their original drawings 
on the walls of his drawing-room at Max Gate. His concern for the quality of their work, and 


3 See Florence Emily Hardy The Life of Thomas see Graham Reynolds Victorian Painting (NY: Mac- 
Hardy (Toronto: Macmillan 1962) 342. On Herkomer, millan 1966) 180. 
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for its relationship in general conception and specific detail to his text, is also repeatedly 
apparent. Obviously his own early training as a draughtsman made him exceptionally aware 
of the opportunities and problems of the illustrator, and both more critical and more ap- 
preciative of his artists’ work. As has already been noted, he gave careful directions to Arthur 
Hopkins in connexion with The Return of the Native, as the surviving correspondence 
shows; he also advised Du Maurier “minutely” (as the latter somewhat resentfully ob- 
served later) on the drawings for A Laodicean; improved the occasion by giving “a few 
points" to Miss Paterson when he met her at a dinner-party ; and often took the initiative 
in suggesting a particular illustrator to his publishers, who were not always prompt, how- 
ever, in taking up his suggestions. He was, for instance, anxious to engage the services of 
Charles Keene of Punch for The Trumpet-Major: “а member of the Mess at Woolwich Bar- 
racks tells me that Keene is considered by Army men to draw soldiers remarkably well." 
When the firm of Macmillan had become Hardy's publishers, he wrote in a letter to Fred- 
erick Macmillan (Oct тт 1902): “1 hope, by the way, you have acquired the plates of the 
illustrations.”® The hope seems to have been unfulfilled, and of the 171 illustrations which 
originally appeared alongside Hardy's text, almost none survives in the various collected 
editions. 

Part of the explanation of this is probably that Hardy formed no close and lasting as- 
sociation with a distinctively gifted artist. Of the nine artists who worked on his novels, 
only Du Maurier is now generally remembered ; and it would be rash to claim that many of 
the illustrations deserve to be revived for their intrinsic artistic merits. À stronger case can 
be made out, however, for regarding them as an element in the novels as originally presented 
to the public to which the author was by no means indifferent and which, at best, comple- 
ment and reinforce the effects of the text. Some more detailed account of the relationship of 
illustrations to text is called for; and in the remainder of this essay I shall concentrate on the 
work of three artists—Helen Paterson, Du Maurier, and Hatherell—who were responsible 
for four novels over a period of twenty years. 

Miss Paterson's work appeared in the Cornhill, whose editor was later to tell Hardy to 
“remember the country parson's daughters" ; and her illustrations, with their blend of senti- 
mentality and melodrama, must have been entirely acceptable to the genteel readership 


4 Carl Jefferson Weber Hardy of Wessex (London: Carl Jefferson Weber, ed The Letters of Thomas Hardy 
Routledge & Kegan Paul 1965) 102; Edward McClung — (Waterville: Colby College Press 1954) 23. 
Fleming R. R. Bowker, Militant and Liberal (Norman: 5 Charles Morgan The House of Macmillan (1843— 
Univ of Oklahoma Press 1952) 156; Hardy Life тоо; 1943) (London: Macmillan 1943) 159. 
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suggested by Stephen's рһгаѕе. The illustrations to the early numbers of Far from the 
Madding Crowd are in a familiar vein of Victorian idyllic-pastoral narrative art, of which a 
well-known example is Holman Hunt’s “The Hireling Shepherd” (1851) in the Manchester 
City Art Gallery. The frontispiece to the second number (entitled “о you happen to want 
a shepherd, ma’am ?'") portrays the confrontation between Bathsheba and Gabriel Oak at 
the end of Chapter 6; and that to the fifth number (“She stood in the window-opening, 
facing the moon") depicts the shearing-supper described in Chapter 23. Both, and especially 
the latter, have an idealized, picturesque quality in harmony with the romantic element in 
this early pastoral novel, with none of the realistic portrayal of facial expression that the 
work of some of Hardy's later illustrators was to display. The figures are, indeed, the weak- 
est part of the drawings; but in the details of the rustic background there is considerable 
concern for accuracy. Hardy himself, as often, had a hand in ensuring the authenticity with 
which folklife was depicted, for he had written in the following terms towards the end of 
1873 to his publishers, before he knew the identity of his illustrator: 


In reference to the illustrations, I have sketched in my note-book during the past summer a few 
correct outlines of smockfrocks, gaiters, sheep-crooks, rick-‘‘staddles,” a sheep-washing pool, one 
of the old-fashioned malt-houses, and some other out-of-the-way things that might have to be 
shown. These I could send you if they would be of any use to the artist, but if he is a sensitive man 
and you think he would rather not be interfered with, I would not do so.’ 


We cannot be sure that Helen Paterson saw, much less profited by, his sketches; but we do 
know that he discussed the illustrations with her, and one need look no further than the 
frontispiece to the second number to find examples of “smockfrocks, gaiters, sheep-crooks." 

In the later numbers, the sentimental-pastoral gives way to the sentimental-melodra- 
matic strain, as in the exaggerated postures of the figures beside Fanny Robin's coffin in the 
illustration to the tenth number ; the metrical title (“Нет tears fell fast beside the unconscious 
pair") is a fair index of the emotional quality of this example. Although Helen Paterson's 
work is perhaps not to the taste of many modern readers, it can be said to reflect with some 
accuracy the tone and moods of the novel, and to provide an insight into contemporary 
reactions to it. Her work satisfied Hardy, who “later referred to her as the best illustrator he 
had ever had." Her eye for detail has been more recently praised by C. J. Weber, who sug- 
gests that the “Bible and key” illustration to the third number conveys the traditional meth- 
od of divination with greater clarity and precision than Hardy's verbal account in Chapter 


6 Noel Gilroy Annan Leslie Stephen (London: Macgibbon & Kee 1951) 66. 
7 Hardy Life 97. 
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13.8 Somewhat surprisingly, there is no attempt to revive the drawings, or even to describe 
them, in Weber’s edition of the novel (NY: Oxford Univ Press 1937). 

It was Du Maurier’s fate to illustrate two of Hardy’s less interesting novels, and it must 
be said at once that they failed to inspire work of real distinction from the artist, whose 
reputation stood much higher than the novelist’s when he was asked to provide drawings 
for The Hand of Ethelberta. Du Maurier had been contributing to Punch for fifteen years, 
and had been on the regular staff for ten; he had also had varied experience as a book- 
illustrator, his assignments including work for such established novelists as Mrs Gaskell 
(Wives and Daughters 1866) and Thackeray (Henry Esmond 1869). He was, therefore, a 
distinct catch for Hardy, and his recruitment may be interpreted as a tribute to the latter's 
growing success as a writer of magazine-fiction. It has been argued by a recent biographer 
that Du Maurier worked for other illustrated magazines besides Punch only because of 
financial difficulties, that his attitude towards authors "became increasingly casual," and 
that his technique was stereotyped and inflexible, with results that were “disastrous with 
serious authors like Hardy.”? Against all this must be set the undeniable fact that Hardy at 
least was well satisfied with the Ethelberta drawings. The novel represents an abrupt and 
doubtless deliberate change of direction after the pastoral novels which preceded it: pre- 
sumably Hardy was aware of the dangers of becoming regarded as the author of a narrowly 
specialized type of fiction. In a defensive preface written twenty years later, he declared that 
"this somewhat frivolous narrative was produced as an interlude between stories of a more 
sober design," but at the time it must have struck many as the revelation of unsuspected 
gifts. The Wessex countryside is largely forsaken: once the scene of a living community 
central to the novel, it now becomes a place to visit from the town; and the characters move 
in high society, though high society from the viewpoint of the servants’ hall. The style is 
correspondingly, and strikingly, different, with poetry and pathos giving way to wit and 
epigram. Such a novel plainly demanded an entirely different style of illustration from its 
predecessors; and just as the sentimental style of Helen Paterson's work for Far from the 
Madding Crowd was a fitting accompaniment to Hardy's tale, the very different effects of 
Etbelberta are echoed by the elegant drawings of Du Maurier. These contain a notable pre- 
ponderance of female figures, and the heroine herself appears in ten of the eleven full-page 
illustrations. We see Ethelberta in the drawing-room, in the country, on the seashore, 
Ethelberta in a carriage, on donkey-back, being kissed—the variety of situations being 


8 Weber Hardy of Wessex 92. 
9 Leonee Ormond George Du Maurier (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul 1969) 367-69. 
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accompanied by a diversity of costumes, with an effect not unlike a series of fashion-plates. 
Details of dress and appearance are executed with skilful precision: in the illustration to the 
first number, showing the encounter between the heroine and her former lover, Julian’s 
curious headgear is shown in exact accordance with Hardy's description of “the puggery 
arrangement of his head-dress" (a long flowing hatband, hanging down behind to protect 
the back of the neck from the sun). Facial expression, too, is rendered far more vividly than 
in the somewhat nondescript figures of Helen Paterson— appropriately so, for the genre is 
no longer romantic idyll but social comedy ; and there is in the ninth number a particularly 
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effective Mountclere, splendidly evoking the dissipated aristocrat in all his oiliness and 
paunchiness. Consultation between author and artist seems, however, to have been mini- 
mal, and Du Maurier later wrote: “If we were neighbours and I could have consulted you 
easily I should have been better able to realise your conceptions. "® 

On the other hand, when he came to work on the illustrations for А Laodicean four years 
later, there was rather more consultation than he cared for. It was Hardy who, recalling his 
favourable impression of the drawings for Ethelberta, suggested to Harper's that Du 
Maurier should illustrate his new novel. Since this was to help launch the European edition 
of Harper's Montbly, the firm's London agent, К. К. Bowker, was particularly anxious that 
the novel, including its illustrations, be a success; and he later made no secret of his disap- 
pointment with Du Maurier's work. In self-defence, the artist described Hardy's super- 
vision of his efforts as producing a feeling of constraint which inhibited the production of his 
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best work. The episode is significant both because the choice of the artist was Hardy's, and 
because the latter obviously had rather more definite ideas about what form the illustrations 
should take than was altogether acceptable. He sent Du Maurier two photographs as 
models for the chief characters, and later added a third as a guide to the landscape; the tone 
of the artist's reply is decidedly offhand: “Many thanks for the photograph— but I have 
done, as well as I could, the scene by the tumuli. . . .” He was not, however, without some 
appreciation of the novelist's help: a letter survives in which he thanks Hardy for his sug- 
gestions, obviously worked out in detail, for the composition of the figures in the illustration 
to the second number.'? As it happens, this is one of the more successful of the series. It 
depicts a luncheon-party, the table crowded with the expensive impedimenta of a heavy 
meal and the servants hovering, in such vivid detail that one can almost savour the rich and 
indigestible dishes. The style is essentially that of the Punch drawings, and it may be said 
that the interest of the Laodicean illustrations lies less in their relation to the novel than in 
their quality as independent observations on upper-class mores. They consist, indeed, of 
little more than a series of portraits of fashionable society: details of indoor and outdoor 
clothing, male and female, and of hair-styles, beards, and moustaches, are scrupulously 
rendered, but they belong to the history of costume rather than to the history of the novel. 
In any case, Du Maurier suffered, in spite of his celebrity, the neglect usual to Hardy's il- 
lustrators. The neglect is not undeserved, but the episode is worth recalling as demonstrating 
that, by this stage in his career, Hardy did not shirk from imposing his own notions of what 
he deemed to be suitable illustrative material upon a famous artist. Much later, he retained 
his supervisory interest in the artistic element in magazine serials: he sent to Tillotsons, the 
Lancashire publishers who first commissioned and then abandoned Tess of the D'Urber- 
villes, “a list of some scenes from the story, that your artist may choose which he prefers.""'? 

A dozen years separate Du Maurier's work on A Laodicean from Hatherell's illustrations 
for Jude the Obscure in the same magazine. The deepening tone of Hardy's fiction during 
this period is strikingly paralleled by the contrast between Du Maurier’s quizzical portraits 
of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen and the realism with which the harrowing struggles of 
Jude and Sue are portrayed. There is also a much more intimate relationship between il- 
lustrations and text: early in the series of twelve we find examples of Hatherell's skill in 
translating some of the dramatic highlights of the novel into visual terms—in, for instance, 
the *bonnetless" Arabella publicly protesting at Jude's treatment of her (no. 2), and in Jude 


тї Ormond 368. The original letter is in the Berg 12 Purdy 38. 
Collection of The New York Public Library. 13 Purdy 72. 
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himself standing in a crowded tavern (a vividly drawn interior) to recite the Latin Creed 
(no. 4). Details of the text are followed with considerable fidelity: when Sue stands at her 
bedroom window to conduct a nocturnal dialogue with Jude in Chapter 28, she is described 
as "visible down to her waist," and in spite of the country parson's daughters she is shown 
thus by the artist, in her nightdress. Probably the finest drawing of the series is the last (^ Jude 
at the Mile-stone"), in Chapter 49, in which the hero is shown as shockingly haggard and 
emaciated after his last visit to Sue, in contrast to the upright and manly figure of earlier 
illustrations. Hardy himself singled this out for high praise: 


Allow me to express my sincere admiration for the illustration of “Jude at the Mile-stone." The 
picture is a tragedy in itself, and I do not remember ever before having an artist who grasped a 
situation so thoroughly.“ 


14 Weber Hardy of Wessex 207. 
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His enthusiasm was not, however, enough to guarantee the survival of Hatherell's work, 
which was discarded in favour of a single indifferent etching (by H. Macbeth-Raeburn) when 
Jude was published in volume form. 

Hardy’s fiction, as might be expected of one who was both a poet and a draughtsman, is 
often sharply visual in conception; it might therefore have offered an artist an unusually 
attractive prospect. But as he wrote for a wide variety of magazines and was subject (as 
Dickens was not) to the authority of editors, Hardy never achieved the close integration of 
illustrations with his text. Dickens, with his dynamic and assertive nature, insisted on getting 
from his artists what he wanted. In his quieter way Hardy succeeded in exercising a good 
deal of influence over their work, as some of the examples cited have shown, and there can 
be little doubt that these long-neglected illustrations embody some of the novelist's own 
ideas and intentions. Although some of his illustrators on their intrinsic merits deserve no 
more than a continuance of their obscurity, others—notably Hatherell—have suffered an 
injustice at the hands of publishers and editors; and there is surely a case to be made for 
restoring the best of their work in future editions of the novels. Without it, we can certainly 
not expect to be able to recreate the experience of Hardy's original readers. Historically 
speaking, these illustrators stand at the end of an important tradition, for just a few years 
after Hatherell's work on Jude tbe Obscure the artists and engravers who had contributed 
so substantially to the nineteenth-century periodicals were largely supplanted by the pho- 
tographer. Hardy was just in time to benefit from their work, and it is our loss if we continue 
to read his novels in ignorance of the best of it. 
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